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Secret  move  to  shield  royals  from  press 


u, 


Sir  Robert  Fellowes 


David  Hem  eke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


SIR  ROBERT  FeJ- 
lowes.  the  Queen’s 
private  secretary,  is 
seeking  to  create  a 
privacy  law  by  the 
back  door  to  ban  the  media 
from  probing  into  the  private 
lives  of  the  royals. 

Sir  Robert  wants  to  use  the 
Government's  decision  to  in- 
corporate the  European  Con- 
vention of  Human  Rights  into 
British  law  to  allow  the 
royals’  lawyers  a new  route  to 
seek  sweeping  injunctions 


stopping  newspapers  and  TV 
programmes  from  invading 
the  privacy  of  the  royal 
family. 

Sir  Robert  would  even  like 
to  see  editors  jailed  for  con- 
tempt if  they  continue  to  in- 
vestigate the  royals. 

The  move  follows  a Called 
attempt  by  Sir  Robert  to  try  to 
persuade  Tony  Blair  and  Lord 
Irvine,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  introduce  a royal  privacy 
law  which  would  give  the 
Queen  and  her  immediate 
family  special  protection 
from  intrusive  coverage.  He 
also  lobbied  his  friend,  Sir 
Robin  Butler,  the  Cabinet  Sec- 


retary — while  they  watched 
cricket  at  Lord’s  — to  per- 
suade his  new  political  mas- 
ters to  change  their  minds. 

His  Initiative  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  tabloids  are 
being  their  first  big  test  of 
self-imposed  restraint  since 
the  death  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales:  coverage  of  Prince 
Charles’  and  Prince  Harry’s 
visit  to  South  Africa. 

Sir  Robert's  proposals  are 
causing  consternation  among 
ministers  since  they  appear 
to  abuse  one  of  Labour's  prou- 
dest policies  — incorporating 
the  European  Convention 
into  British  law. 


The  bill  introducing  the 
changes  will  today  receive  its 
second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  issue  of 
royal  privacy  is  expected  to 
be  raised  by  peers. 

Whitehall  sources  point  out 
that  Mr  Blair  has  made  it 
dear  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  pres- 
ent system  of  self-regulation 
by  the  press  and  certainly 
would  not  want  the  conven- 
tion to  be  used  in  this  way. 
His  advisers  are  known  to  be 
keen  not  to  upset  tabloid  edi- 
tors and  their  proprietors, 
particularly  after  ail  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  by 


the  Labour  Party  to  woo  the 
Sun  and  the  Times,  both 
owned  by  Rupert  Munfoeh- 

Nor  is  the  initiative 
reported  to  be  going  down 
well  among  other  advisers  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  They  are 
said  to  be  keen  to  support  the 
Queen’s  move  to  modernise 
the  image  of  the  royal  family, 
and  see  no  future  in  going 
back  to  the  2930s  when  a def- 
erential press  never  pub- 
lished anything  which  would 
upset  the  royals. 

The  implications  are  also 
causing  alarm  at  the  indepen- 
dent Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission, since  if  Sir  Robert's 


assumptions  are  correct,  ce- 
lebrities from  pop  stars  to 
prominent  politicians  could 
rush  to  the  courts  seeking  in- 
junctions to  stop  journalists 
inquiring  into  everything 
from  corruption  to  private 
infidelities. 

Basically,  the  proposal  In- 
volves junking  the  present 
system,  under  which  the 
wealthy  can.  often  unsuccess- 
fully. attempt  to  gain  an  in- 
junction for  a breach  of 
confidence. 

Instead,  they  would  apply 
to  the  courts  under  article 
eight  of  the  convention,  alleg- 
ing that  the  media  has 


breached  “respect  for  pri- 
vacy”. The  lawyers  would 
then  argue  that  the  courts  as 
a public  body  under  the  con- 
vention had  to  act  to  protper 
them  — leaving  a Judge,  often 
at  the  last  moment,  to  decide 
whether  to  stop  publication. 

If  the  court  granted  the  ap- 
plication and  the  newspaper 
continued  to  investigate  the 
complainant,  lawyers  could 
say  the  newspaper  was  in 
contempt  of  court  In  that 
case,  editors  could  face  jail 

Sir  Robert  is  said  to  believe 
that,  by  using  this  route, 
royals  could  injunct  news- 
turn  to  page  3.  col  7 
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Joanna  Coles  and 
Ed  Vidllaniy  In 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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LOUISE  Woodward. 

convicted  last 
week  of  second* 
degree  murder, 
was  last  night 
under  extreme 
pressure  from  her  lawyers  to 
accept  a lower  charge  of  man- 
slaughter — tantamount  to  an 
acceptance  of  responsiblity 
for  the  death  of  Matthew  Eap- 
pen  that  she  always  denied. 
Woodward,  aged  19,  was 
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wrestling  with  a knife-edge 
dilemma  that  she  must 
resolve  before  tomorrow's 
hearing:  whether  to  instruct 
her  defence  team  to  ask  Judge 
Hiller  Zobel  to  throw  out  her 
murder  conviction  and  accept 
the  lower  plea,  or  to  stick 
with  the  high-risk  strategy  of 
insisting  on  her  innocence 
and  begging  the  judge  to  over- 
throw the  verdict  or  go  for  a 
re-trial. 

It  is  a stark  choice  between 
the  chance  of  an  early  home- 
coming with  an  admission  of 
guilt  or  a minimum  of  20 
years  in  prison  with  her 
pride  intact 

The  minimum  sentence  for 
second-degree  murder  is  15 
years,  after  which  she  would 
be  assessed  for  parole.  But  if 
she  foiled  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  Matthew’s  death, 
she  would  be  deemed  by  the 
parole  board  as  having  shown 
no  remorse  — a pre-requisite 
for  early  release  — and.  her 
application  would  automati- 
cally be  thrown  out. 

If  Woodward's  lawyers  do 
persuade  her  to  ask  the  judge 
to  consider  a charge  of  man- 
slaughter. she  can  cite  the  so- 
called  Alford  Plea,  a legal  pre- 
cedent which  allows 
prisoners  to  accept  a compro- 
mise plea  which  might  mult 
in  a shorter  sentence,  while 
still  maintaining  their  inno- 


Residents  of  Louise  Woodward's  home  village  of  Elton,  in  Cheshire,  wrap  themselves  in  a huge  yellow  ribbon  to  show  their  support  for  the  jailed  an  pair  photograph  chwstophertmc»jiom5 


cence.  It  means  that  the  de- 
fendant accepts  that  the  facts 
as  presented  by  the  prosecu- 
tion could  reasonably  lead  a 
jury  to  convict 

Controversy  continued  to 
dog  the  verdict  as  three  of  the 
12  jurors  admitted  they  would 
have  preferred  the  option  of  a 
manslaughter  charge. 
Though  they  said  they  had  all 
agreed  that  Woodward  was 
guilty  of  committing  violence 
which  led  to  Matthew’s  death, 
returning,  a manslaughter 
verdict  would  have  allowed 
the  judge  greater  discretion 
in  sentencing. 

It  also  emerged  that  the  de- 
fence will  ask  the  judge  to  call 
for  a retrial  on  the  grounds 
that  the  prosecution  admitted 
last-minute  photographic  evi- 
dence which  seriously  preju- 


diced the  defence's  case. 

Shortly  after  Woodward's 
defence  testimony,  the  prose- 
cution entered  two  photo- 
graphs taken  last  February  4 
which  clearly  showed  Mat- 
thew’s fractured  skull. 

Although  prosecution  law- 
yers yesterday  admitted  the 
photos  bad  been  In  the  state's 
possession  for  nine  months 
they  confirmed  they  were 
only  found  after  the  chief 
medical  examiner,  Or  Gerald 
Feigin.  was  cleaning  out  an 
office  cupboard. 

Although  the  judge  allowed 
the  defence  to  use  the  photos 
as  last-minute  crucial  evi- 
dence, the  fact  that  they  were 
produced  bo  late  meant  the 
defence  was  unable  to  cross- 
examine  the  prosecution's 
medical  witnesses.  According 


to  Michael  Baden,  the  direc- 
tor of  medical-legal  investiga- 
tions for  New  York  state 
police,  who  was  called  as  the 
defence’s  final  witness,  the 
photographs,  accepted  by 
both  sides  as  clearer  than  any 
previous  photographs  submit- 
ted, show  that  the  fracture 
had  rounded  not  jagged  edges 
which  could  only  mean  the  In- 
jury was  old  and  healing.  The 
head  injury  could  not  have 
been  inflicted  on  February  4 
as  the  prosecution  alleged. 

As  vigils  were  held 
throughout  Britain  and 
money  continued  to  flood  into 
the  Woodward  appeal  fund,  a 
demonstration  was  planned 
outside  the  Cambridge  court- 
room this  morning. 

It  also  came  to  light  from 
police  sources  that  the  de- 


fence has  in  its  possession  a 
home  video  filmed  by  Debo- 
rah Eappen,  Matthew's 
mother,  which  allegedly 
shows  her  asking  Brendan, 
her  older  son.  whether  he  saw 
Woodward  hit  the  baby.  The 
tape  is  shot  in  the  play  area  of 
the  Eappen's  home.  Brendan 
does  not  answer  his  mother’s 
question. 

The  defence  did  not  present 
the  tape  in  evidence  because 
they  feared  a backlash  from  the 
jury  if  they  appeared  to  be  im- 
plicating the  Eappen  family  in 
Matthew's  death.  A new  tenet 
of  the  defence's  strategy  may  be 
to  focus  on  who  rise  might 
have  caused  foe  baby’s  injuries 
by  accident 


Villagers  hafl  worldwide 
support,  page  3 


New  claims  of  Arafat’s  worsening  health  crisis 


David  Shamrock 
In  Jerusalem 


I 


THE  health  of  Yasser 
Arafat  was  in  serious 
doubt  last  night  after  a 
senior  European  diplomat 
claimetf  the  Palestinian  leader 
was  “suffering  from  a physical 
and  psychological  crisis”. 

Only  days  after  rumours 
swept  Jerusalem  that  he  had 
collapsed  and  been  taken  to 
hospital,  the  report  — if  con- 
firmed— is  a further  blow  to 
hopes  that  talks  beginning  in 
Washington  today  can  revive 

the  Middle  East  peace  process. 


Speculation  about  Mr  Ara- 
fat’s deteriorating  health  has 
been  circulating  for  months, 
fuelled  by  his  aides'  efforts  to 
prevent  close-up  shots  of  his 
constantly  trembling  lower 
lip. 

Miguel  Moratlnos,  the 
European  Union’s  special 
Middle  East  envoy,  told  a 
dosed  meeting  of  MEPs  of  his 
fears  for  Mr  Arafat's  health 
this  weekend,  according  to  an 
Israeli  newspaper  report. 

His  comments  came  as  Mr 
Arafat's  officials  issued  fur- 
ther denials  that  last  week  he 
was  admitted  to  a hospital  in 
Ramallah,  the  West  Bank  city 


controlled  by  the  Palestinian 
Authority. 

According  to  the  leading 
daily  newspaper  Yediot  Ahar- 
onot,  Mr  Moratmos,  formerly 
Spain's  ambassador  in  Tel 
Aviv  who  meets  Mr  Arafat 
regularly,  said  in  a classified 
message  sent  to  Jerusalem:  “I 
do  not  share  the  opinion  that 
the  peace  process  is  dying  or 
is  already  dead.” 

But  in  an  ominous  footnote, 
he  said  Mr  Arafot,  aged  68, 
has  “a  successor  of  the  first 
calibre”  and  that  in  the 
“short  run"  Hamas,  the  mili- 
tant Islamic  organisation,  is 
not  jeopardising  his  rifle. 


Harnna  killed  24  Israelis  in  a 
wave  of  suicide  bomb  attacks 
this  year. 

Mr  Arafat  personally  de- 
nied last  week  that  he  had  col- 
lapsed and  was  taken  to  hos- 
pital, claiming  that  the 
Israelis  were  t waging  a cam- 
paign erf  disinformation  to 
undermine  bis  regime. 

The  recent  wave  of 
rumours  about  his  health 
began  three  months  ago,  after 
an  Israeli  television  inter- 
view in  which  his  lower  lip 
trembled  uncontrollably. 
Others  claim  that  his  arms 
and  legs  also  shake,  suggest- 
ing the  physical  symptoms  erf 


Parkinson’s  disease.  Then  it 
was  reported  that  he  feinted 
during  an  Arab  summit  in 
Cairo.  The  report  was  imme- 
diately denied  by  Palestinian 
officials,  but  later  confirmed. 

Palestinian  officials  claim 
that  Mr  Arafat  has  had  the 
trembling  lip  problem  since 
be  sustained  bead  Injuries  in 
1992  when  his  plane  crashed 
in  the  Libyan  desert 

But  a Western  politician 
who  has  seen  Mr  Arafat  in 
the  past  week  said  he  looked 
tired  and  displayed  signs  of 
severe  depression.  “He  sound- 
ed dose  to  despair."  said  the 
politician. 


Arafat  rumours  of  collapse 
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Europe  back  to  the 


Foreign  Secretary  seeks  to  reassure  EU  members  on  single  currency  and  sets  out  an  agenda  for  giving 

Labour  wants  ‘best  start9  for  euro 
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Cook  shakes  off  reputation  as 
cabinet’s  biggest  Eurosceptic 
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Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  EdKar 


RITAIN  will  give 
“the  best  start 
possible1'  to  the 
European  single 
WsSBr  currency  when  the 
historic  decision  on  who  joins 
is  made  in  May  — despite  the 
Government's  policy  of  wait- 
ing to  make  up  its  mind  until 
after  1999,  Robin  Cook  prom- 
ises today. 

In  the  first  speech  on  Emu 
by  a cabinet  minister  since 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown's 
Commons  statement  last 
week,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
insists  the  Government  Is 
committed  to  the  successful 
handling  of  the  euro  project 
during  Britain's  European 
Union  presidency  because  it 
Ls  "an  issue  that  matters  to 
the  people  of  Europe". 

Setting  out  a detailed 
agenda  for  “giving  Europe 
back  to  the  people",  in  an 
address  to  the  Irish  Institute 
for  European  Affairs  In  Dub- 
lin, Mr  Cook  seeks  to  reas- 
sure fellow  EU  members  that 
the  euro  win  be  safe  In  Brit- 
ish hands  when  the  key  deci- 
sions are  taken  on  who 
qualifies. 


This  issue  matters 
to  the  people  of 
Europe.  We  will 
not  let  them  down’ 


"We  will  discharge  this  res- 
ponsibility to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  fully  and  scrupu- 
lously, in  a way  that  shows 
our  constructive  approach  to 
Europe  at  its  best  We  want 
Economic  and  Monetary 
Union  to  be  a success. 

"Even  though  we  will  not 
be  taking  part  in  the  first 
wave  in  1999,  tt  Is  still  in  our 
interests  that  it  should  suc- 
ceed. We  will  use  our  presi- 
dency to  give  Emu  the  best 
start  we  possibly  can.  This  is 
an  issue  that  matters  to  the 
people  of  Europe.  We  will  not 
let  them  down." 

With  the  tone  of  Britain's 
relations  with  Europe 
changed  by  signing  the  Social 
Chapter  after  the  election  and 
the  triumph  of  an  anti-inte- 
grationlst  mood  at  the  Am- 
sterdam summit.  Mr  Cook  ar- 
gues that  people  now  need  a 
union  that  is  more  relevant  to 
their  lives. 

"The  EU  seems  to  spend  too 
much  of  its  time  discussing 
things  that  do  not  touch 
people’s  lives,  abstractions 
and  theories  rather  than  a 
concrete  agenda."  he  says. 
“The  people  need  to  believe 
that  their  agenda  is  also  our 
agenda.  Britain  has  a mission 
as  president  of  the  European 
Union  — to  give  Europe  back 
to  the  people." 

Tony  Blair  formally 
launches  the  presidency  next 


wirwitH  and  will  put  pm  piny- 

ability  at  the  top  of  Britain's 
agenda,  while  insisting  that 
companies  cannot  be  over- 
burdened by  red  tape  if  they 
are  to  protect  jobs  and  pro- 
mote growth. 

Today,  Mr  Cook  promises 
action  on  crime,  especially 
drugs,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
murdered  Dublin  journalist 
Veronica  Guerin,  “who 
showed  Immense  courage  in 
exposing  those  behind  the 

drugs  trade”. 

Environmental  issues  will 
also  be  a top  priority  as  the 
presidency  begins  in  the 
aH^pnath  cf  next  month’s 
Kyoto  global  warming 
summit. 

Mr  Cook  also  warns  of 
Labour’s  favourite  — “tough 
choices”  — in  tackling  the 

question  of  enlarging  the  EU 
to  embrace  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe,  and  signals  a 
clear  preference  for  launch- 
ing negotiations  only  with 
those  oountri.es  best  prepared 
for  membership. 

"Some  are  ready  for  the  rig- 
ours of  the  single  market  and 
the  far-reaching  commit- 
ments which  EU  membership 
brings.  Others  are  not  Open* 
ing  talks  with  those  who  still 
are  not  yet  ready  would  raise 
hopes  unfairly, " he  says. 

The  Queen  is  to  open  a 
| grand  ceremonial  Europe 
Conference  at  Buckingham 
I Palace  in  February  where  ; 
countries  such  as  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  with  no  immediate 
rhflnnp  of  hemming  EU  mem- 
bers, will  be  given  inclusive 
treatment  Britain  backs  talks 
with  Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Slovenia,  Es- 
tonia and  Cyprus. 

On  the  linked  and  contro- 
versial question  of  reforming 
the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  — already  highly  ex- 
pensive and  impossible  to 
sustain  with  new  members  — 
Mr  Cook  warns  sceptics  such 
as  Ireland  and  Germany.  “It 
made  sense  in  the  1950s 
against  a background  cf  food 
shortages.  But  it  needs  mod- 
ernisation now.  I know  the 
strength  of  feeling . . . and  the 
divergence  of  views  about 
how  it  is  best  done.  We  will 
try  to  reconcile  these 
differences." 

His  comments  on  the  single 
currency  win  be  noted  in 
European  capitals  as  firm  evi- 
dence that  he  is  in  line  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chancellor  after  shaking  off 
his  earlier  reputation  as  the 
most  Eurosceptical  of  the  key 
players  in  the  Labour  cabinet. 

“Unlike  the  Conservatives 
we  believe  that  In  principle, 
British  membership  of  a suc- 
cessful single  currency  would 
be  beneficial  to  Britain  and 
Europe,”  he  says.  “But  the 
timing  is  wrong  for  us.  We 
win  now  be  working  to  meet 
the  economic  tests  we  have 
set  ourselves  so  that  we  wfll 
be  able  to  join,  should  we 
wish  to,  early  in  the  life  of  the 
next  parliament.” 
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Michael  Heselfine  is  made  ready  for  a television  interview  yesterday  with  Sir  David  Frost  in  which  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Tory  Eurosceptics 
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Tories  sink  deeper  into  European  mire 
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Time  to  confront  drift  to  scepticism,  says 
Heseltine,  as  businessmen  criticise  Hague 


Anno  Parkins 
Political  Corespondent 


THE  Tories’  troubles 
over  Europe  deepened 
last  night  as  the  two 
wings  of  the  party  dug 
in  for  sustained  hostilities. 
The  former  deputy  leader, 
Michael  Heseltine,  mounted 
an  all-out  attack  on  the 
shadow  cabinet’s  new  hard 
line  on  the  euro,  saying  it  was 
time  to  “confront  the  drift  to 


Euroscepticism”,  while 
Michael  Howard,  shadow  for- 
eign secretary,  refused  to  say 
whether  a Conservative  gov- 
ernment would  ever  take  Brit- 
ain Into  a single  currency. 

Big  business,  the  party's 
traditional  paymasters,  in- 
creased pressure  on  William 
Hague  by  condemning  the 
new  hard-line  stance. 

The  issue  dominated  the 
Sunday  airwaves,  with  the 
Government  staying  quiet  to 
allow  the  Tories  maximum 


discomfort.  Sir  George 
Young,  shadow  defence  secre- 
tary and  pro-European,  was 
pulled  off  GMTV  because  the 
party  leadership  did  not  want 
him  talking  about  Europe. 

Instead,  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor, Peter  Lilley,  praised 
the  new  "clear”  policy  on  the 
euro,  which  meant  Tories 
would  campaign  to  keep  the 
pound  while  Labour  was  com- 
mitted to  abolishing  it  He 
said  that  the  British  economy 
bad  been  out  of  line  with  con- 
tinental Europe's  for  die  last 
25  years. 

Later  Mr  Howard  refused  to 
answer  when  challenged  on 
whether  he  could  accept  the 


principle  of  a single  currency. 
He  Insisted  the  party  could 
only  take  decisions  for  one 
parliament  at  a time. 

Mr  Heseltine,  in  his  new 
role  as  leader  of  the  pro-Euro- 
pean faction  through  his 
chairmanship  of  the  revived 
Mainstream  group,  said  the 
argument  need  not  have  hap- 
pened if  the  shadow  cabinet 
had  stuck  with  the  formula  of 
opposing  the  single  currency 
for  the  "foreseeable  future.” 

He  said:  ‘"The  fact  is  that 
those  erf  us  who  hold  the 
views  we  do,  have  for  years 
lived  within  the  discipline  of 
a collective  decision  when  we 
watched  the  Eurosceptic  ba- 


con-slicer  always  trying  to 
take  the  argument  further 
and  further.”  But  he  said 
there  should  be  no  defections. 

It  was  only  Mr  Hesettlne's 
Intervention  which  stopped 
backbencher  Peter  Temple- 
Morris  defecting  to  Labour  last 
week.  At  a Dublin  conference 
on  Europe  today.  Mr  Temple- 
Morris  win  say  that  only  the 
prospect  erf  a real  battle  to  halt 
the  Tories*  Eurosceptic  drift 
kept  him  in  the  party. 

Some  Tories  believe  that 
the  pro-European  MPs  could 
lose  the  whip.  The  first  real 
test  comes  on  November  12. 
with  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  to  enact  the  Amsterdam 


Treaty,  which  brings  in  the 
Social  Chapter. 

Meanwhile,  businessmen 
were  outspoken  In  criticism 
of  the  shadow  cabinet’s  posi- 
tion. Speaking  on  GMTV,  the 
NatWest  chief.  Lord  Alexan- 
der of  Weedon,  said  the 
pledge  to  campaign  "to  save 
the  pound"  meant  the  Conser- 
vatives were  in  shackles. 

The  former  president  of  the 
CBI,  Sir  Bryan  Nicholson, 
said  Mr  Hague  was  wrong, 
and  the  Government  was 
right.  On  BBC's  On  the  Re- 
cord, he  3aid:  “That  could 
lead  to  a peeling  oft  of  votes 
away  from  the  Conservatives 
and  towards  Labour.”  . “ r~ 
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Not  very  much  of  a manifesto  for  girl  power 
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Spice  Girls 
Weekend.  BBC  Radio  1 


f e 


JV  SPICE  Girls  weekend  on 
/A  Radio  l?  Surely  some 
/ Vmistake.  With  only  two 
albums  to  their  name,  the 
frisky  five  could  barely  fill  an 
hour.  But  this  was  a 
marketing  rather  than 
scheduling  ploy. 

It  didn't  mean  that  the 
frolicking  five  would  be 
billeted  on  specialist 
programmes  like  the  rap 
show,  only  that  tracks  from 
the  albums  would  be  dropped 
— now  and  then  — into  the 
three  weekend  morning 
mainstream  programmes.  In 
the  two  hours  of  Mark 
Goodier’s  Sunday  morning 
show  it  was  definitely  more 
then  than  now.  Getting  to 
hear  the  Spice  Girls  was  like 
panning  for  goldplate. 

There  were  also  recorded 
inserts  in  which  they 
introduced  the  tracks,  so 
while  the  flirtatious  five  were 
nudging  up  to  Princes  Charles 
and  Harry  and  Nelson 
Mandela  in  South  Africa, 
Radio  l listeners  could  hear 
Mel  B extol  Denying,  or  we 
could  gyrate  to  the  splendid 
Spice  Up  Your  Life,  the  Viva 
Espana  de  nos  jours. 

The  weekend  culminated  in 
a Top  of  tke  Pops  Special  one- 
hour  documentary.  But  the 
problem  is  that  almost 
everything  has  already  been 
SSjvfhofflii'tnamethe 
farther  that  Posh  is  dating? 
who  doesn’t  know  that 
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Victoria  and  Mel  C give  their  attentions  to  Prince  Harry  and  Prince  Charles  In  Johannesburg  photograph:  Walter  dhuohla 
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31  countries.  80  million  copies 
of  their  debut  aWwim  sold). 

The  most  alarming 
revelation  was  their  pre-SpIce 
hunger  to  be  famous— for 
wiat,  it  didn't  really  matter — 
which  millions  ofllttle 
TOhnabee  Spices  wfll 
emulate.  But  perhaps  the 
mmous  five’s  pursuit  erf 


success  merely  reflects  a 
generation's  desire  to  signify, 
and  celebrity  today  is  the 
most  tangible  way  of  proving 
that  you  do.  In  this  regard,  as 
in  others.  Mel  B confirmed  her  I 
position  as  the  most  j 

interesting  Spice:  concerned 
less  to  be  famous  than  to  be  1 

heard,  she  referred  (as  in  her  ! 


articulate  interview  on 
BBC  2's  Black  Britainlast 
month)  to  grow  ing  up  mixed 
race  and  the  pa  Infill 
experience  of  racism. 

Otherwise,  though  their 
music  has  undeniable  energy, 
Girl  Power  here  sounded  an 
awful  lot  like  Pound  Power, 
with  the  Spice  Girls  defending 


their  unprecedented  degree  of 
sponsorship.  As  Emma  put  it 
"I’m  proud  of  all  my  sponsors. 
I'm  especially  proud  that  I'm 
driving  round  a Mere  as  welL" 
For  Radio  l,  the  Spice  Girls 
weekend  was  a clear  signal 
that  the  network  isn’t  only  in 
pursuit  of  new  music  but  also 
of  its  old  aud  ience  levels. 
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Sign  at  hope . . . Campaigner  Heather  Nixon  rushes  to  place  more  flowers  and  yellow  ribbons  In  support  of  Louise  Woodward  photograph:  Christopher  thomokd 

Villagers  hail  worldwide  support 


A FORMER  Ml6  intelli- 
gence agent  has  been 
arrested  and  charged 
under  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act,  it  was  disclosed  last 
night.  The  officer  has  been 
refused  police  bail  and  win 
appear  at  Bow  Street  magis- 
trates court,  central  London, 
this  morning  for  a hearing  ex- 
pected to  tie  held  in  camera. 

In  a statement  issued  by  his 
lawyer,  John  Wadham,  direc- 
tor of  the  civil  rights  group. 
Liberty,  the  agent  — who  for 
legal  reasons  can  be  identi- 
fied only  as  Mr  T — said  that 
for  years  MIS  had  prevented 
him  from  putting  his  griev- 
ances before  an  independent 
tribunal  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  too  sensitive. 

"This  Inconsistency  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a funda- 
mental review  of  the  legal  ac- 
countability of  the  security 
and  intelligence  services,"  Mr 
T said.  A prosecution  — the 
first  under  the  1989  Official 
Secrets  Act  — needs  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney-General, 
John  Morris. 

The  move  came  as  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary, 
made  the  unprecedented  deci- 
sion to  sanction  highly  criti- 
cal disclosures  made  yester- 
day by  a former  officer  of  the 
Security  Service,  MI5.  of  the 
agency's  mishandling  of  a 
serious  terrorist  attack  — the 
bombing  or  the  Israeli  em- 
bassy in  London  in  July  1994. 

The  disclosures  are  particu- 
larly embarrassing  for  M15  as 
they  were  made  by  David 
Shayler  whom  Stephen 
Lander,  the  agency's  head, 
has  tried  to  silence  by  the 
threat  of  prosecution.  They 
also  echo  sharp  criticism  at 
the  time  of  MIS’s  attitude  to 
the  terrorist  threat  by  the 
police  and  Israeli  security 
services. 

Mr  Straw's  unexpected  deci- 
sion enabled  yesterday's  Mail 
on  Sunday  to  carry  claims  by 
Mr  Shayler  that  MI5  was  tipped 
off  in  advance  of  the  1994  bomb- 
ing of  the  embassy  but  did 


nothing.  The  officer  who 
received  the  tip-off  tried  to 
cover  up  her  error  after  the 
blast  — which  injured  13 
people  and  threatened  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  — 
by  burying  it  in  a colleague's 
filing  cabinet  be  said. 

When  the  written  report 
was  found,  an  inquiry  was 
carried  out  in  which  the  offi- 
cer initially  given  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  the  tip- 
off  denied  ever  having 
received  it  according  to  Mr 
Shayler.  Neither  woman  offi- 
cer was  disciplined. 

Mr  Straw  sanctioned  the  dis- 
closures after  discussions  with 
Jonathan  Holborrow.  the  news- 
paper’s editor,  and  a separate 
meeting  with  Mr  Lander.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr  Holborrow,  Mr 
Straw  said:  "Haring  discussed 
with  the  security  service  the  al- 
legations contained  in  the  draft 
article.  I can  say  that  it  is  not 
the  case  that  such  information 
as  the  Security  Service  had  in 
their  possession  would  have  en- 
abled it  to  prevent  the  Israeli 
embassy  bombing  from 
happening”. 

He  added:  “I  can,  however, 
see  how  Mr  Shayler.  as  a 
junior  member  of  the  service 
who  was  not  involved  in  the 
relevant  area  of  work  at  the 
time,  could  have  gained  that 
mistaken  impression." 

Security’  sources  conceded 
yesterday  that  Mr  Shayler' s 
allegations  had  some  basis  in 
fact  but  that  his  conclusion 
was  wrong.  Mr  Shayler,  who 
is  now  living  on  the  conti- 
nent, insisted  yesterday  that 
MI5  failed  to  act  on  the  infor- 
mation they  had.  "They  could 
have  stopped  it  [the  bomb- 
ing]". he  said. 

Mr  Straw  said  Mr  Shayler 
was  still  bound  by  a duty  of 
confidence  and  the  Home 
Office  distinguished  between 
“fair  criticism"  of  M15  and 
disclosures  which  would 
harm  “national  security". 
However.  Mr  Straw's  decision 
effectively  overturns  a court 
injunction  obtained  by  the 
Government  in  August. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


David  Ward  finds  the  village 
of  Elton  swamped  in  yellow 
" - ribbons  for  Louise  Woodward 


pean  mir  y 
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LOUISE  Woodward’s 
home  village  of  El- 
ton, Cheshire,  was 
swamped  in  yellow 
ribbon  yesterday. 
More  than  300  villagers 
blocked  the  road  to  wrap 
themselves  in  yards  of  the 
stuff.'  while  one  resident 
swathed  his  BMW  and  chil- 
dren laboured  in  the  church 
hall  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  lapel  badges. 

In  the  Rigger  pub,  which 
has  become  the  focal  point  of 
the  campaign  to  free  the  19- 
year-old  nanny,  an  extra 
phone  line  has  been  installed 
to  oope  with  the  torrent  of 
calls  from  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

One  woman  caller  gave 


more  than  £15,000  from  a leg- 
acy, and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  donations  of  £1,000. 
Money  has  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Australia. 

"The  support  has  been  phe- 
nomenal,'* said  Bazel 
Mayamba-Kasongo,  one  of  the 
campaigners.  “We  are  run- 
ning on  adrenalin  and 
people’s  support  We’ve  al- 
ready got  ZOO  support  groups 
worldwide  and  money  is  com- 
ing in  all  the  time.  We’ll  soon 
hit  the  £100,000  mark,  which 
is  fantastic.’’ 

There  is  talk  of  a campaign 
manager  being  appointed  and 
a credit  card  hotline.  Down 
by  the  30mph  sign  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  village,  a blue 
sign  has  gone  up:  “Louise  is 


innocent.  We  want  her  back.'* 

In  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Ince,  the  Rev  Ken  Davey, 
vicar  of  Louise  Woodward's 
home  parish  of  Elton,  apolo- 1 
gised  yesterday  fbr  not  bav- 1 
ing  much  voice  left.  ‘T  have, 
done  nothing  but  talk  for  sev- 1 
eral  days,”  he  told  his  congre- 
gation at  morning  prayers. 

As  he  stood  at  the  steps  of 
the  14th  century  chancel  in  ; 
the  church  of  St  James  the 
Great  he  looked  exhausted.  "I 
will  be  saying  nothing  about  j 
Lousie  in  my  sermon  because  1 
1 have  not  had  time  to  collect 
I my  thoughts  for  what  I want 
to  say.’’ 

But  she  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  hour-long  service 
attended  by  about  20  parishio- 
ners. “We  remember  Louise 
in  prison  in  Boston,"  said  Mr 
Davey  in  his  prayers,  “and  we 
pray  for  all  of  those  whose 
freedom  has  been  taken  away 
from  them,  for  all  who  suffer 
imprisonment  for  all  whose 


vision  of  the  world  is  seen  i 
through  prison  bars.  Give 
them  help  according  to  their 
needs.  May  they  be  aware  of 1 
your  love  and  your  concern.” 
He  also  asked  God  to  sus- 1 


‘Support  [for 
Louise,  left] 
has  been 
phenomenal. 
We’ve  already  got 
100  support 
groups  worldwide 
and  money  is 
coming  in  all  the 
time.  We’ll  soon 
hit  £100,000’ 


tain  and  strengthen  Lousie's 
parents,  Sue  and  Gary,  whose 
home  in  the  village  is  empty, 
its  curtains  drawn,  its  lawn 
waiting  for  its  last  cut  before 
winter. 


Damages  suit  could  sinkau  pair  agency 


Ed  VuHIanw  hi  Cambridge, 
■tasaachusfs  

E F AU  PAIR,  the  agency 
which  installed  a girl 
who  is  — for  now  at 
least- — a convicted  murderer 
into  the  Eappen  household,  is 
expected  to  -face  a civil  law- 
suit for  at  least  $20..  million 
(£13.5:  million)  in  damages 
franth&bereaved  family. 
■■The. -civil  suit  is  expected 
soon,  'toid  legal  sources  said 
yesterday  that  Louise  Wood- 
ward is  certain  to  be  a co-de- 
fendant. 

The  agency  has  been  paying 
the  legal  fees  for  Woodward's 
high-powered  legal  team.  It 
has  also  been  buying  Wood- 
ward clothes  during  her  time 
in  captivity,  and  has  been 


paying  the  air  fares  for  her 
parents,  friends  and 
supporters. 

But  EF*s  generosity  is  not 
entirely  without  self-interest 
It  has  to  make  complicated  fr-  1 
nancial  calculations  along- 1 
side  the  legal  developments  In 
the  case,  the  outcome  of 
which  will  have  considerable 
impact  for  the  firm,  and  could 
dose  It  down. 

Legal  experts  said  yester- 
day that  au  pair  agencies  can 
Maim  legal  damages  against 
insurance  only  if  the  crimes 
for  which  damages  -are 
awarded  are  unintentional.  . 

A plea  of  guilty  by  Wood- 
ward to  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter, which  her  lawyers 
are  anxious  for  her  to  enter  in 
pursuit  of  a lower  sentence, 
would,  therefore,  be  excellent 


news  fbr  EF:  the  firm  could 
claim  Its  damages  against  in- 
surance. But  as  the  convic- 
tion of  second  degree  murder 
stands,  EF  Au  Pair  would  be 
left  liable  for  any  damages 
awarded  to  Sunil  and  Debo- 
rah Eappen,  which  would  al~ 1 
most  certainly  sink  it 

EF  has  refused  to  comment  j 
on  its  preparations  for  an  up- 
coming civil  suit.  The  Hap- 
pens’ expected  action  wfd 
come  as  the  latest  drama  for  a 
lucrative  industry  which  has 
ferociously  fought  off  at- 
tempts by  the  government 
and  by  nanny  schools  to  have 
its  operations  restricted. 

America's  “big  eight”  au 
pair  agencies  have  been 
accused  since  their  inception 
as  a government  cultural  ex- 
change programme  of  having 


inadequate  screening  regula- 
tions and  non-existent  train- 
ing provisions,  and  of  mis- 
leading parents  into  thinking 
that  they  are  hiring  experi- 
enced staff 

The  scheme  was  set  up  in 
1990.  and  gave  the  agencies 
chari ta hie  status  and  a mo- 
nopoly to  bring  in  America's 
10,000  au  pairs.  . 

Despite  its  “non-profit”  i 
status,  EF  Au  Pair  last  year 
earned  $249,000  (£160,000).  , 

EF  has  refused  to  discuss  I 
its  recruitment  and  screening 
programmes  since  Wood- ! 
ward's  arrest,  but  has  said  i 
that  her  references  were  j 
“very  positive.” 

However,  the  company  has 
been  accused  by  families  in 
the  Boston  area  of  concealing 
au  pairs'  family  backgrounds. 


During  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration and  later,  in  2994,  the 
US  Information  Agency, 
which  runs  the  cultural 
scheme  under  which  au  pairs 
are  recruited,  tried  to  tighten 
controls  over  au  pair  stan- 
dards and  screening. 

EF  Au  Pair  was  among  the 
agencies  which  took  on  high- 
powered  political  lobbyists  to 
fight  the  restrictions,  in  Its 
case  Howard  Rubinstein,  a 
well  known  Washington  pub- 
lic relations  specialist 

The  Cambridge-based  Edu- 
cational Foundation  Study, 
the  parent  company  of  EF  Au 
Pair,  paid  the  lobbying  group 
ADF  Ventures  $50,000 
(£34,000)  during  1994-6,  ac- 
cording to  documents  filed 
with  the  US  Attoney  Gener- 
al’s charities  division. 


Days  of  chaos  ahead  as  angry 
dnVers  gear  up  for  national  strike 


PWrfllljito^lnparis  .. 

■■■RQNTIER  posts,  -pet- 
depots,  wholesale 
and  motor- 
■~:  ^raraccess  roads  were 
uodef  risjege  iby  hundreds  of 
lorry ; drivers  . last 
nteht  W the  country  feced 
days  of  . chaos  because  of  a 
rational  sjrike  by  truckers*. 
^Despite  a fortnight  of  fran* 
tic  exchanges  between  unions 
amf  - employers . drivers  ig- 
iKBjed  calls  for  caution  from 
national  leaders  and  voted 
o^rwhelmingly  -at  local 


tfiWgth.-  .that  ■ damaged  ' the 

eccozuny  ji  yea  r ago  /and’ 
trapped  thousands  of  foreign 
delivery  men. 


A last-minute  “solemn  ap- 
peal” for  an  agreement  by  the 
Socialist  prime  minister,  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  was  rejected, 
underlining  the  government's 
powerlgssness  in  fece  off  a 
crippling  economic  threat 
Scores  of  British  drivers 
were  trying  to  gej : hang  yes- 
terday before  the  10pm  bloct 
ade  deadline,  but  many  could 
suffer  the  fete  of  the  1,000  UK 
truckers  who  were  trapped  in 
unsanitary  and  freezing  con- 
ditions by  the  protest  exactly 
j a year  ago.  Routes  into  the 
Channel  ports  were  strategic 
targets  for  the  angry  French 
workers  who  claimed  Unit 
owners  have  not  fulfilled 
promises  of  bonuses,  higher 
wages  and  better 
conditions  that  ended  last 


year's  12-day  demonstration. 

In  Kent,  police  began  a 
special  operation,  called 
“Stack”,  to'  deal  with  queues 
off  waiting  vehicles. 

A breakdown  in  deliveries 
of  fresh  food  from  mainland 
Europe  is  likely  to  have  an. 
.almost  immediate  effect  in 
British  shops.  French  shop- 
pers have  stocked  up  and 
many  petrol  stations  have 
run  dry. . 

Lessons  learnt  by  unions 
during  last  November's  block- 
ade will  probably  make  the 
new  protest-  more  effective. 
Long  before  talks  in  Paris  bet- 
ween drivers  and  hauliers 
broke  down  on  Saturday, 
upinn  leaders  bad  drawn  up  a 
plan  to  paralyse  the  most  vul- 
nerable points  in  the  trans- 
port network. 

Tents,  sanitary  blocks,  aid, 

I water,  and  food  supplies  were 
distributed  to  the  siege  zones 
where  unions  have  negotiated 


solidarity  agreements  with, 
other  workers,  particularly 

fire  brigades. 

Many  drivers  parked  their 
lorries  and  cars  on  key  ap- 
proach roads  on  Friday,  with 
petrol  depots  at  Rouen  and 
Bordeaux  early  targets.  Long 
before  yesterday's  10pm  dead- 
line, drivers  had  voted  for 
direct  action  around  dozens 
of  cities,  including  Marseille, 
Lille  and  Lyon. 

Only  Paris  will  be  spared  as 
drivers  have  been  told  to  stay 
well  away  from  the  capital's 
approach  roads  because  they 
are  considered  too  easy  for  the 
police  to  protect  Although 
private  motorists  have  been 
told  they  wfU  not  be  held  up, 
the  blockades  will  cause  extra 
concision  for  millions  of  cars 
returning  to  city  centres  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn  half-term 
holiday  and  the  All  Saints' 
weekend,  a traditional  period 
, for  family  reunions. 


Finding  an  early  solution 
seems  impossible  because  of 
the  embittered  relations  bet- 
ween the  leftwing  unions,  two 
of  which  are  close  to  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  parties, 
and  the  owners  of  big  truck 
arms  who  support  the  conser- 
vative opposition.  The  strike 
became  almost  inevitable 
after  the  French  transporters 
federation,  UFT,  which  owns 
80  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
lorry  fleet,  walked  out  of  talks 
bn  Thursday. 

Despite  an  offer  by  Mr  Jos- 
pin to  reduce  transport  levies 
to  release  funds  to  meet  wage 
demands,  the  UFT  continued 
to  boycott  negotiations  and 
said  it  would  not  accept  a deal 
I agreed  by  a smaller  hauliers’ 

I federation.  Unostra,  on  Satur- 
day. This  would  have  satis- 
i fied  the  drivers’  main  claim 
— a wage  of  10,000  francs 
(about  £1.000)  a month  for  200 
hours'  work. 


Mr  Davey  prayed,  as  a 
priest  of  the  established 
Church  should,  for  the  royal 
family  and  fbr  all  in  positions 
of  authority,  adding  what 
may  have  been  a retrospec- 
tive supplication  aimed  at  a 
jury  in  Massachusets:  -*Let-us 
pray  that  they  may  be  led  to 
right  and  juirt  decisions  in 
keeping  with  Your  wilL” 

In  the  sermon  in  which  Mr  i 
Davey  said  he  would  not  men- 
tion Louise  (and  in  which  a 
media  bleeper  went  off  to 
remind  him  that  several 
reporters  were  listening  just 
in  case  he  did),  he  perhaps 
hinted  at  the  pressures  felt  in 
that  jury  room  during  26 
hours  of  deliberations: 
“Knowing  what’s  right  and 
doing  it  are  different  things.” 
he  said. 

Finally,  Mr  Davey  prayed 
for  all  those  “whose  life  has 
lost  its  meaning,  all  those  for 
whom  hope  has  become 
extinct". 


Queen’s  aide  in  secret  move 
to  protect  royals  from  press 


Continued  from  page  l 
papers  on  a broader  front  — , 
preventing  them  from  prob» 
ing  aspects  of  royal  life  which  1 
had  not  been  officially  agreed 
by  Buckingham  Palace. 

Lord  Wakeham.  chairman 
of  the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission, yesterday  sounded  a 
warning  about  the  new 
measures. 

Writing  in  the  Mail  on  Sun- 
day, ha  warned:  “Article  8 
contains  an  absolute  right  to 
respect  for  privacy,  without 
any  specific  defence  off  public 
interest.  That  is  a right 
which,  if  misinterpreted, 
could  end  up  undermining 
one  of  the  most  precious  free- 
doms of  the  British  people  — - 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  in- 
vestigate, report  and  com- 
ment on  matters  in  the  public 


interest  Its  targets  are  often, 
and  rightly,  people  of  influ- 
ence and  responsibility  to  the 
state. 

“I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  some  lawyers  who  will  try 
to  use  this  article  to  create  a 
common  law  of  privacy 
through  the  back  door, 
against  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  intention  of  the 
Government." 

He  added:  "Some  lawyers 
may  try  and  push  the  courts, 
against  their  instincts,  to 
start  creating  law  in  this 
area. 

“Courts  could  be  driven  to 
grant  injunctions  to  those 
with  something  to  hide.  The 
courts  might  therefore  be- 
come the  arbiters  of  what 
newspapers  print  or  televi- 
sion broadcasts." 


I 


4 BRITAIN 


The  courts  and  the  media 


Gagging  orders 
‘abuse  of  power 


Richard  Horton-Taylor 


COURTS  may  Im- 
pose more  media 
gagging  injunc- 
tions once  the 
European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights  is  in- 
corporated Into  British  law, 
lawyers  conceded  yesterday, 
but  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
be  abusing  their  powers. 

Sir  Robert  Fellowes,  the 
Queen’s  press  secretary,  is  ar- 
guing that  the  statutory  right 
of  privacy  in  the  Human 
Rights  Bill  will  give  the 
courts  a new  weapon  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  common 
law  of  breach  of  confidence, 


He  is  in  effect  seeking  to  cre- 
ate a privacy  law  by  the  back 
door  to  ban  media  inquiries 
Into  the  private  lives  of  the 
royal  family. 

One  leading  media  lawyer 
said  the  royal  family  did  not 
need  any  new  privacy  weapon. 
“They  have  got  all  the  help 
they  need.  Courts  have  bent 
over  backwards  to  grant  in- 
junctions," he  said.  However, 
an  experienced  human  rights 
lawyer  said  that  the  right  to 
privacy  could  provide  the 
courts  with  “an  ideological 
boost"  to  muzzle  the  media. 


‘There  will  be  a 
dear  duty  on  the 
courts  to  protect 
privacy,  and  my 
experience© 
that  they  will 
develop  the  law1 

Lord  Bingham 


The  bill  says  it  is  unlawful 
for  “public  authorities"  — in- 
cluding courts  — to  act  in  a 
way  which  . is  incompatible 
with  one  or  more  of  the  rights 
laid  down  in  the  convention. 

Though  the  bin  refers  only 
to  acts  or  omissions  by  “pub- 
lic authorities”,  lawyers  be- 
lieve judges  win  use  the  new 
Human  Rights  Act  to  develop 
a broad  privacy  law  embrac- 
ing private  organisations,  in- 
cluding newspapers  and  inde- 
pendent broadcasters. 

Lord  Bingham,  the  Lord 


Chier  Justice,  signalled 
judges’  future  intentions  last 
month  when  he  told  journal- 
ists: “There  wfll  be  a clear 
duty  on  the  courts  to  protect 
privacy,  and  my  experience  is 
that  over  time  they  wfll  de- 
velop the  law." 

But  the  bill  obliges  British 

courts  to  take  into  account 
mbp  law  laid  down  by  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  in  Strasbourg.  The 

European  Court  has  always 
balanced  the  right  of  privacy 
with  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression,  which  is  also  In- 
cluded In  the  bill.  It  has  done 
so  especially  when  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  concerned. 

British  courts  would  also 
have  to  tofcg  into  account  the 
public  interest  in  privacy 
cases  if  they  respect  past 
Strasbourg  rulings. 

‘The  key  point  is  that  if 
Strasbourg  case  law  is  ap- 
plied even-handedly  and 
faithftiTiy  then  the  media  has 
little  to  fear  from  incorpora- 
tion [of  the  European  Conven- 
tion]." Ben  Emmerson.  bar- 
rister and  editor  of  the 
Human  Rights  Law  Review, 
said  yesterday.  Yet  lawyers 
also  say  that  British  courts,  at 
least  initially,  will  stress  the 
right  to  privacy  rather  than 


the  right  to  freedom  of  esjmra- 
sion,  despite  Strasbourg  judg- 
ments which  have  anph* 
sised  the  importance  « preps 
freedom  and  repeatedly 
struck  down  injunctions  im- 

or 

the  Guardian,  said  over  toe 
weekend  that  the  pressfec^ 
privacy  legisi^on  thrwgh 
toe  back  door.  The  Data  Pro- 
tection Act.  a new  few  on 
harassment,  and  Article  8 or 
toe  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  which  en- 
shrines the  right  to  privacy, 
would  restrict  press 
he  told  the  Guild  of  Editors 
annual  conference. 

He  sa*ri  there  should  be  a 
national  debate  on  a privacy 
law  which  should  include 
provision  for  a proper  public 
Interest  defence. 

Tbe  executive  chairman 
News  International,  Leslie  . 
Hinton,  told  the  conference 
Parliament  had  to  advise 
judges  not  to  use  the  conven- 
tion as  an  excuse  to  develop  a 
common  law  of  privacy. 

“Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  said  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  introduce  pri- 
vacy legislation,  and  yet 
Article  8 of  the  convention 
could  do  just  that,"  he  said. 


Royal  insider  with  hint  of  Wooster 


Danrfd  Henoke 


Sir  Robert  FeUowes  with  his  wife  Jane . . . quintessential  member  of  the  establishment 
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SIR  Robert  Fellowes  Is 
the  quintessential  mem- 
ber of  the  British  estab- 
lishment. He  spent  his  child- 
hood near  Sandringham  his 
schooldays  at  Eton  and  he 
served  a short  commission  in 
the  Scots  Guards. 

The  55-year-old  private  sec- 
retary to  toe  Queen  worked 
for  toe  exclusive  City  bankers 
Allen  Harvey  and  Ross  before 
following  his  father  into  the 
Queen’s  service  in  1977  as  her 
assistant  private  secretary. 

In  1978  he  married  Lady 
Jane  Spencer  and  became  a 
“royal  insider”  when  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, the  late  Diana. 
Princess  of  Wales,  married 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

He  lives  in  a grace-and- 
' favour  apartment  with  his 
family  in  Kensington  Palace 
— homes  which  recently 
came  under  criticism  from 
Labour  members  on  the  Cam- 


Princess  Diana 
and  the  Duchess 
of  York  used  to 
call  him 
‘Bellows’ 
because  of  his 
booming  voice 
during  daily 
press  briefings 


mons  Public  Accounts  Select 
Committee  because  some  of 
toe  rents  were  lower  than  in 
neighbouring  council  house 
estates. 

A loyal  supporter  of  the 
royal  family  he  has  always 
wanted  to  find  a way  to  pro- 


tect the  monarchy  from  a hos- 
tile press  but  because  he  has 
such  an  inside  track,  he  often 
fails  to  see  the  problem 
coming. 

“He  is  impeccably  dressed, 
impeccably  spoken,  but  there 
is  more  than  a hint  of  Bertie 
Wooster  about  him.”  accord- 
ing to  Penny  Junor,  a biogra- 
pher of  Prince  Charles. 

Hugh  Montgomery  Mass- 
ingberd,  a genealogist  and 
constitutional  expert  says: 
“Historically,  his  job  has 
called  for  men  of  quite  excep- 
tional statesmanlike  quali- 
ties. With  toe  best  will  in  the 
world  — for  undoubtedly  he 
is  a decent  and  honourable 
chap  — that  is  hardly  a de- 
scription of  Fellowes." 

He  is  also  a remarkably  dis- 
creet and  secretive  man. 
never  speaking  to  journalists 
unless  they  edit  the  news- 
paper. Even  dinner  party 
companions  complain  they  al- 
ways have  to  do  toe  talking 
because  he  is  fearful  ofletting 


dip  some  indiscretion  about 
the  royal  family. 

He  has.  however,  strong 
contacts  inside  Whitehall  — 
notably  Sir  Robin  Butler,  the 
Cabinet  Secretary,  whom  he 
invites  to  watch  the  Test 
matches  at  Lord's,  as  a mem- 
ber of  toe  MCC. 

While  he  is  immensely 
loyal  to  the  Queen,  his  rela- 
tions with  other  members  of 
toe  royal  family  have  often 
been  strained.  He  was  pri- 
vately highly  critical  of  Prin- 
cess Diana  and  the  Duchess  of 
York,  who  publicly  called  him 
“Bellows”  because  ofhis  loud 
booming  voice  when  he  used 
to  go  through  the  unfavour- 
able daily  press  briefings. 

Having  threatened  to  resign 
in  1993  and  1996.  the  latter  oc- 
casion over  Andrew  Morton's 
book  disclosing  Diana's  trau- 
mas. he  is  due  to  retire  next 
year.  He  is  seen  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  being  increas- 
ingly out  of  touch  with  the 
needs  of  a modem  monarchy. 


News  in  brief 


McAleese  invitation 
to  Unionist  leaders 

IRISH  president-elect  Mary  McAleese  yesterday  spoke  of  her 
hopes  that  Ulster  Unionist  leaders  would  attend  her  inaugura- 
tion ceremony.  The  Belfast-born  law  professor,  elected  last 
week  to  succeed  Mary  Robinson,  also  looked  forward  to  a first 
state  visit  by  the  Queen  to  the  republic. 

On  Irish  radio,  she  said  she  hoped  her  elevation  would  be  “an 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  firmly  of  the  conviction  that 
violence  was  never,  ever  the  answer  here  — and  those  who. 
more  latterly,  have  moved  in  that  direction.  Commenting  on 
the  possibility  of  asking  Unionist  leaders  David  Trimble  and 
Ian  Paisley  to  her  inauguration  at  Dublin  Castle  on  November 
11.  she  said:  "I  hope  very  much  to  be  able  to  do  that  [and  that] 
they  will  feel  comfortable  enough  to  say  ‘yes’."  On  the  Queen, 
whom  she  has  met  twice,  she  said:  “1  owe  her  a lunch  and  I hope 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  be  able  to  issue  an  invitation  to 
her.  There  is  nothing  I would  like  more.” 


Police  back  complaints  move 

EIGHT  out  of  10  police  officers  believe  tbe  public  would  have 
greater  confidence  in  them  if  complaints  against  them  were 
investigated  by  an  independent  body  rather  than  by  the  police 
themselves,  according  to  a survey  published  today.  More  than 
half  would  be  happy  for  such  a body  to  exist 
The  survey,  of  some  9,000 officers  up  to  the  rank  of  inspector, 
was  conducted  by  the  Police  Federation,  their  representative 
body,  in  response  to  recent  suggestions  by  senior  officers  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  corrupt  or  dishonest  officers  because  of  tbe 

present  disciplinary  system.  — Duncan  Campbell 


Squeeze  on  music  cassettes 

MUSIC  cassettes  are  being  killed  off  by  major  recording  compa- 
nies, which  are  starving  record  shops  of  supplies  by  producing 


fewer  tapes  of  both  new  and  old  hits,  it  emerged  yesterday. 
According  to  data  from  the  British  Phonographic  Institute.  65  per 
cent  of  all  new  releases  were  issued  on  cassette  in  1989 — but  by 
1996  that  was  down  to  23  per  cent 


Battle  over  surrogate’s  baby 

THE  DUTCH  biological  father  of  a surrogate  mother's  baby  boy 
has  gone  to  law  after  she  reftised  to  give  him  up  after  nine  months’ 
wrangling  over  his  fate,  it  emerged  last  night  Clemens  Peeters 
has  filed  an  application  for  access  with  Middlesbrough  county 
court  and  plans  to  follow  it  with  one  for  custody'.  Surroga  te 
mother  Karen  Roche,  32.  a maternity  nurse  from  Scarborough, 
faces  a battle  to  keep  the  baby  she  and  husband  Mike  call  Stuart, 
whom  she  has  refused  to  give  up  since  the  birth  nine  days  ago.  She 
apparently  agreed  to  bear  the  child  for  Mr  Peeters  and  his  wife 
Sonjafor  £12,000,  but  allegedly  broke  her  side  of  the  agreement 
even  at  tme  time  claiming  to  have  had  the  baby  aborted. 

The  Peeters.  who  have  named  toe  boy  Julian,  say  in  a BBC  TV 
Panorama  interview  tonight  that  Mrs  Roche  is  using  the  child  as 
“some  kind  of  merchandise  that  could  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder".  Mrs  Roche  claims  the  Dutch  couple  broke  their  side  of 
the  deal  by  failing  to  fulfil  promises  to  visit  Britain  to  monitor  the 
pregnancy.  She  tells  Panorama:  “It's  the  first  time  in  my  life  I'm 
frightened  that  something  that  I have  bonded  with  and  absolutely 
adore  may  get  taken  away  from  me." 


Three  share  Jackpot 

THREE  ticket  holders  will  share  Saturday’s  National  Lottery’ 
jackpot  of  £8,837567.  after  picking  the  winning  numbers:  9, 10. 14. 
16. 37  and  39.  The  bonus  number  was  28. 


Selenium  dosage 


DUE  to  a sub-editing  error  an  article  in  yesterday's  Observer  on 
tbe  benefits  of  taking  toe  mineral  selenium  for  patients  with  Aids 
and  other  viral  Illnesses,  the  appropriate  dosage  was  given  Incor- 
rectly. The  correct  dose  is  erne 200 mkrogam  pill  per  day. 


Loneliness  is  just  one  problem 

And  It  ts  a fairty  common  problem  for  seafarers 
away  from  home  for  months  at  a time. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  troubles  that  people  bring  to  us. 
As  a Christian  society  working  among  seafarers 
we  are  asked  for  all  kinds  of  help  - spiritual, 
emotional,  social  and  practical. 

And  we  are  there,  ready  to  give  all  the  help  we 
can,  in  ail  parts  of  the  world.  To  give  this  help  we 
depend  entirely  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

Please  help  us  to  continue* 
the  Anglican  Church’s 
ministry  to  seafarers  by 
a legacy  or  please  send 

whatever  you  can  to 
The  Missions  to  Seamen, 

Freepost, 

London  EC48  4EP- 


Renewing  your 
home  insurance  in 
November  or  December 
and  want  to  save  monev  ? 


Saga,  the  specialists  in  insurance  for 
people  aged  50  and  over 


The  Missions  to  Seamen  I 
$:  Miihael  IV^mc-swr  RoyJ  ! 
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* Comprehe 

* A service  t 

* Even  wide 

Call  free 
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Rail  regulator  angers  Prescott 
over  excessive  tares  table 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  EdKor 


THE  Government  could 
force  toe  rail  regulator, 
John  Swift,  to  quit  after 
it  was  revealed  last  night  that 
be  is  refusing  to  publish  a 
league  table  of  train  compa- 
nies which  have  charged  ex- 
cessive feres. 

Whitehall  sources  said  min- 
isters were  ftirious  with  Mr 
Swift's  decision  and  his  reluc- 
tance to  admit  that  10  per  cent 
of  passenger  fares  are  exces- 
sive. They  are  unhappy  that 
he  has  been  sitting  on  the 
results  for  three  months. 

Mr  Swift’s  decision  bas  de- 
lighted tbe  train  operating 
companies,  particularly  as  he 
had  threatened  to  publish  tbe 
list  in  the  summer  when  toe 
inquiry  was  almost  complete. 


Ministers,  however,  believe 
bis  decision  to  back  down 
undermines  his  authority 
within  the  industry. 

Tbe  results  do  not  present 
the  25  companies  in  a good 
light  The  survey  — by  inde- 
pendent consultants  — of  933 
stations  reveals  that  10  per 
cent  of  passengers  pay  exces- 
sive fares  . In  some  cases, 
where  tbe  fere  structure  Is 
complicated,  the  results  are 
even  worse. 

A spokesman  for  toe  regula- 
tor’s office  last  night  said  the 
survey  was  still  being  pre- 
pared and  would  be  published 
“within  two  to  three  weeks". 
He  confirmed  that  Mr  Swift 
had  abandoned  his  original 
decision  to  publish  a league 
table.  The  spokesman  said 
that  “some  of  the  methodolo- 
gy used  in  the  survey  was 
misleading”,  and  that  Mr 


Swift  had  been  forced  to  refer 
to  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics for  vetting. 

Mr  Swift  launched  toe  in- 
quiry last  year  with  a fanfare, 
describing  it  as  “a  major  con- 
sultation exercise  on  accurate 
and  impartial  retailing".  He 
wanted  to  find  out  if  the  frag- 
mentation of  toe  rail  industry 
could  lead  to  inaccurate  fare 
charges. 

The  results  of  his  inquiry 
clearly  demonstrate  that 
ticket  retailing  is  not  being 
delivered  either  accurately  or 
consistently  and  that  higher 
charges  are  creeping  in.  This 
was  demonstrated  last  week 
when  it  emerged  that  Virgin 
is  increasing  some  of  its  fares 
by  35  per  cent. 

In  toe  absence  oflegislation 
until  next  year,  John  Pres- 
cott, the  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  relying  on  the  indus- 


try’s two  regulators  to  be 
tough  and  to  use  their  powers 
to  impose  change. 

After  Labour's  election  tri- 
umph, Mr  Swift  acted 
promptly,  but  he  bas  now 
started  to  blot  his  copy  book, 
according  to  ministers.  He  is 
being  attacked  for  not  press- 
ing Rail  track  as  hard  as  he 
might  on  public  accountabil- 
ity for  tbe  £2  billion  it  has 
received  this  year  from  the 
Government  to  help  run  the 
railway.  He  has  also  angered 
Mr  Prescott  for  not  fining  the 
rail  companies  more  than 
£100,000  last  month  for  con- 
tinuing to  provide  an  Inade- 
quate telephone  enquiry  ser- 
vice for  passengers. 

But  toe  latest  incident,  over 
ticket  retailing,  is  considered 
by  the  Government  to  be  Mr 
Swift’s  most  serious  mis- judg- 
ment yet. 


Proust  heads  list  of  the  great  unread 


DanGlafster 
Arts  Correspondent 


TO  BE  fair,  it  is  not  an 
easy  book.  But  then 

Proust  never  set  out  to 

write  a potboiler  or  an  air- 
port novel.  But  even  he 
might  be  a little  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  his  A la 
recherche  da  temps  perdu 
has  emerged  as  the  book 
that  arouses  most  guilt 
among  its  failed  readers. 

A survey  of  well-known 
personalities  including 
authors,  politicians  and  ac- 
tors by  Waters  tone’s  for 
national  libraries  week, 
which  begins  today,  reveals 
that  A la  recherche  is  toe 
book  the  respondents  feel 
most  guilty  about  not  hav- 
ing finished. 

Neither  Jeffrey  Archer 
nor  Denis  Healey  were  able 
to  struggle  through  the 
work. 

But  Proust  is  in  good  com- 
pany. Behind  him  in  the  list 
of  the  great  unread  comes 
James  Joyce.  No  great  sur- 
prise there,  although  it  is 
not  Flanigan's  Wake  that 
left  the  celebrity  respon- 
dents reaching  for  the  maga- 
zine rack  In  frustration,  but 
Ulysses. 

The  Channel  4 chief  execu- 


“Vu^n^rto^alnong  It. 


tive.  Michael  Jackson,  and 
the  comedienne  Jo  Brand 
admit  they  were  unable  to 
get  through  the  dav  in 
DnbUn. 

But  Brand  is  no  quitter. 
She  joins  the  celebrated  few’ 
who  have  got  to  the  end  of 
Stephen  Hawking’s  A Brief 

History  of  Time. 

That  she  finished  it  at  her 
12th  attempt  should  not  de- 


tract from  the  magnitude  of 
her  achievement 

For  Edwina  Currie 
matters.  Her  literary  block 
occurs  with  War  and  Peace, 
which  remains  unread.  An- 
tonia Fraser  has  yet  to  fin- 
iso  anything  by  Dostoevsky. 

Asked  to  name  their 
favourite  sex  scene,  writers 
vary  from  the  specific  — Ir- 
vine Welsh  picks  out  Tbe 


Ttidc  Is  To  Keep  Brest} 

by  Janice  Galloway to 

non-specific. 

But  the  literary  gi 
among  the  respondent! 
the  Education  Secret! 
pavid  Blunkett  His  favi 
ue  novel  Is  Jeanette  Win 
so  n’s  The  Passion,  da 
followed  by  Terms  of 
dearment  by  La 
McMurty. 
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Man  sought 
after  driver 
dies  in  crash 


Martin  Watawright 


A SPEEDING  driver 
who  crashed  a t traf- 
fic lights,  killing  an- 
other motorist,  and 
then  made  off  in  a police  car. 
has  been  identified. 

Detectives  in  South  York- 
shire said  yesterday  the 
man's  badly-damaged  Ford 
Fiesta  XR2,  which  had  topped 

70m ph  in  a 30mph  zone  just 
before  the  crash,  was  not 
stolen.  Efforts  were  continu- 
ing last  night  to  trace  the 
man.  who  was  left  with  a sev- 
erely lacerated  face  after  the 
midnight  accident  in 
Barnsley. 

His  car  careered  into  the 
side  of  a Peugeot  driven  by 
retired  army  major  Peter 
Walpole,  aged  60.  who  died 
soon  afterwards  in  hospital. 

Superintendent  Ken  Att- 
orn, head  of  South  Yorkshire 
police  traffic  department,  said 
the  Fiesta  had  been  spotted 
shortly  before  the  crash  by 

PC  Gary  Kelsall,  32.  who 

switched  on  his  siren  and 
flashing  lights. 

The  Fiesta  accelerated  past 
a queue  of  stationary  traffic 
and  over  the  red  lights,  collid- 
ing with  Mr  Walpole's  car. 

PC  Kelsall  had  gone  to  help 
Mr  Walpole,  a council  trans- 
port manager  who  moved  to 
Barnsley  four  years  ago,  after 
putting  the  heavily-bleeding 
Fiesta  driver  in  the  back  of 
his  patrol  car. 

But  as  he  tended  the  dying  I 
man  the  police  car  shot  oft  i 
grazing  the  officer  and  leav- 1 
ing  him  with  minor  leg 
injuries. 

Mr  Attorn  said  the  man 
had  climbed  over  the  patrol 
car’s  seats  to  the  front  and 
used  the  ignition  keys  which 
PC  Kelsall  had  left  in  the  car. 

“The  officer  was  in  a diffi- 
cult situation  but  there  will 
be  an  inquiry  into  why  the 
keys  were  left  in  the  car." 


A loft  high  Latvian  bust  of  Lenin,  weighing  5 tons,  is  unloaded  at  Sotheby’s  in  Billingshurst,  Sussex.  The  Communist  relic  is  expected  to  raise  £18.000  at  auction  photograph:  bog®  bambeb 

Doctors  urged  to  show  respect  Appeal  hope  for 

Intimate  examinations  of  women  I £&  I Bentley  family 
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Sarah  Bosdey 

DOCTORS  who  carry  out 
intimate  examinations 
on  women  have  been 
warned  to  maintain  a respect- 
ful attitude  towards  their  pa- 
tients and  avoid  familiar 
terms  like  “love”  and  "dear". 

New  guidelines  have  been 
issued  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaeco- 
logists to  help  smooth  over 
the  embarrassment  patients 
can  Rel  during  such  examina- 
tions and  to  put  the  doctor/ 
patient  relationship  on  a 
more  equal  footing. 

Doctors  are  warned  “to 
avoid  the  use  of  first  names” 
and  ensure  a chaperone  is  al- 
ways present  whether  the 


doctor  is  male  or  female.  Most 
women,  the  college  says,  will 
accept  the  need  for  an  exami- 
nation if  the  doctor  explains 
what  it  is.  and  is  "sympa- 
thetic, gentle  and  skilled". 

But  doctors  should  think 
carefully  about  the  necessity 
for  such  examinations  and  en- 
sure they  obtain  patients’  per- 
mission. The  doctor  should  be 
alert  to  distress  and.  if  asked, 
stop  immediately. 

John  Friend,  vice  president 
of  the  college,  yesterday  said 
the  working  party  report  was 
“ftill  of  good  commonsense”. 
These  were  "highly  sensitive 
forms  of  examination  often  by 
a male  doctor". 

Doctors  are  advised  to 
reserve  any  comments  that 
might  be  thought  personal  — 


such  as  those  about  weight  — 
until  the  woman  is  dressed, 
even  if  those  remarks  are  rel- 
evant to  the  medical  problem. 
“For  example,  advice  about 
the  risks  of  sunbathing 
prompted  by  the  presence  of  a 
deep  simian  should  be  given 
after  the  examination  has 
concluded.”  the  report  says. 

The  guidance  may  also  be 
interpreted  as  a safeguard  for 
doctors,  against  being 
accused  of  abusing  patients. 
But  such  complaints  are  far 
less  frequent  than  expres- 
sions of  distress  and  anger  by 
I patients  who  do  not  under- 
stand. or  object  to  the  way 
they  are  treated  by  doctors. 

The  college  set  up  a work- 
ing party  on  the  issue  after 
the  General  Medical  Council 
recommended  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  should  establish 
codes  of  good  practice. 

Mr  Friend  said:  “Probably 
the  best  way  forward  is  to  ask 


the  individual  what  they  wish 
to  be  called.  There  are  views 
that  you  should  not  call  some- 
body by  their  Christian  name 
if  you  don’t  expect  them  to 
call  you  by  your  Christian 
name.  The  important  thing  is 
that  you  show  respect  for  the 
patient" 

The  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient  was  vitally 
important  he  stressed.  The 
patient  was  the  expert  in  his 
or  her  problem.  "We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  experts  in  the  i 
strategy  for  managing  that ! 
problem.  We  are  equal 
partners." 

The  guidelines  also  suggest 
that  intimate  examinations, 
should  take  place  iir  closed 
rooms  free  from  interruption 
by  the  telephone  or  other 
people,  that  warm,  private 
changing  facilities  should  be 
offered,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  unreasonable  delay  be- 
fore the  examination. 


VtkramDodd 


THE  lawyer  tor  the  family 
of  Derek  Bentley,  the 
teenager  hanged  for  his 
part  in  the  murder  of  a police 
officer  in  1933.  was  last  night 
optimistic  that  the  case  would 
be  referred  back  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal. 

The  Criminal  Cases  Review 
Commission  is  expected  this 
week  to  announce  a re-exami- 
nation of  the  conviction, 
which  campaigners  say  is  one 
of  the  worst  miscarriages  of 
justice  in  British  legal 
history. 

The  commission,  estab- 
lished in  April  to  review  al- 
leged wrongful  convictions,  is 
believed  to  have  concluded 
that  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  reopen  the  case,  thus  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  quashing 
of  the  conviction. 

The  lawyer,  Benedict  Birn- 
berg,  yesterday  said:  “The 
omens  are  good." 

Bentley  was  hanged  after 
PC  Sidney  Miles  was  shot 
dead  during  a robbery  in 
Croydon,  south  London,  in 
1952.  His  accomplice,  Chis- 1 
topher  Craig,  fired  the  fetal . 
shot  ! 

But  Craig,  aged  16.  was  too 
young  to  hang.  Bentley  was 
19.  The  commission  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  persuaded 
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by  fresh  legal  argument  and  a 
medical  report  never  revealed 
at  the  original  trial  showing 
that  Bentley  was  “feeble 
minded"  and  that  the  trial 
should  have  been  conducted 
differently. 

For  44  years  the  family  has 
waged  a campaign  to  clear  his 
name.  The  case  inspired  the 
film  Let  Him  Have  It  named 
after  the  words  Bentley  was 
said  to  have  shouted  to  Craig 
moments  before  PC  Miles  was  | 
shot  The  prosecution  said  the 
words  showed  that  Bentley  i 
had  encouraged  Craig  to  fire.  1 

The  defence  said  the  words 
showed  Bentley  was  implor- 
ing Craig  to  hand  the  revolver 
over,  and  evidence  from  one 
of  the  arresting  officers  sug- 
gests the  words  were  never 
uttered. 

The  Old  Bailey  jury  recom- 
mended mercy,  but  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Goddard  im- 
posed the  death  sentence. 
Craig  served  10  years  in  jail 
and  was  released  In  in  1963. 

The  campaign  is  now  being 
headed  by  Maria  Bentley- 
DingwaJI,  the  daughter  of 
Bentley’s  sister.  Iris,  who  led 
the  campaign  until  her  death 
in  January. 

She  said:  "Although  you 
are  totally  confident  and  be- 
lieve in  the  merits  of  the  case 
you  have  to  keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground." 
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Experts  are  studying  film 
from  a video  camera  fixed  in 

the  patrol  car.  which  was 
found  at  5am  yesterday  aban- 
doned 25  miles  a wav  in  San- 
dal. Wakefield. 

PC  Kelsall  was  said  to  be 
severely  traumatised  by  the 
Incident. 

Mr  Attorn  appealed  for  the 
Fiesta  driver  to  come  for- 
ward. He  said:  “He  is  likely  to 
have  suffered  a serious  head 

injury. 

"There  were  lacerations  to 
his  face  and  a lot  of  blood.  We 
are  dealing  with  a very  seri- 
ous accident  and  he  has 
driven  off,  obviously  without 
thinking." 

• Two  teenagers  died  in  a 
road  accident  in  Bromley, 
south  London,  early  yester- 
day. The  Ford  Escort  they 
shared  with  two  other  teen- 
agers had  crashed  at  a 
junction. 

The  four  occupants  were 
taken  to  hospital,  where  two. 
both  male,  were  pronounced 
dead.  Police  are  appealing  for 
witnesses.  They  do  not  know 
if  any  otter  vehicles  were 
involved. 
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Peter  Walpole . . . killed  by 
fleeing  driver 


Police  attack  ‘stupid’  drivers 
after  series  of  fog  pile-ups 


Vhrek  Cfvaudhary 

POLICE  yesterday  con- 
demned the  "utter  stupid- 
ity" of  drivers  following  a 
series  of  pile-ups  in  thick  fog. 
The  worst  accidents  took 
place  along  the  A12  in  Essex, 
where  about  100  vehicles 
were  involved  in  a series  of 
collisions. 

About  41  vehicles  were  in- 
volved in  one  pile-up  near  Ri- 
venhalL  and  a 20-mile  stretch 
of  the  road  remained  closed 
for  most  of  the  day. 

Essex  police  said  that  63 
people  were  injured  In  the 
series  of  accidents,  three  of 
them  seriously.  The  accidents 
had  been  caused  by  a combi- 
nation of  thick  fog  and 
drivers  travelling  at  60  to 
70mph  in  visibility  of  10  to  3) 
yards. 

Police  from  Suffolk  were 
drafted  In  to  help  cope  with 
the  number  of  incidents  along 
the  A 12  between  Colchester , 


and  the  Suffolk  border  as 
Essex  police  struggled  to 
clear  the  road. 

An  Essex  police  spokes- 
woman said:  'People  were 
just  driving  recklessly,  de- 
spite roadworks  and  the  fog. 
Some  of  them  did  nor  even 
have  their  lights  on.  This  is 
the  worst  series  of  accidents  I 
have  seenrTherejwas  not  one 
clear  mile ' along  the  A12 
where  there  was  not  a crash 
of  some  kind." 

Sections  of  the  Mil  were 
also  closed  following  a pile- 
up. 

In  Hampshire.  12  firemen 
were  Injured  when  two  fire 
engines  on  their  way  to  an 
emergency  call  ran  off  a road 
j in  thick  fog. 

The  accident  happened  as 
the  two  machines  were  going 
to  the  aid  of  a driver  trapped 
in  his  car  after  a crash. 

The  firemen  were  taken  to 
the  Royal  Surrey  County  hos- 
pital, Guildford,  but  their  in- 
juries were  not  serious. 
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US  trio  turned  away  by  defiant  Iraq 


David  Hirst  In  Beirut 


IRAQ  will  not  go  back  on 
its  decision  to  expel 
American  weapons  in- 
spectors from  its  terri- 
tory and  is  ready  for  any 
military  reprisals. 

That  was  the  message  Pres- 
ident Saddam  Hussein's 
regime  delivered  to  the  world 
at  the  weekend  as  it  turned 
back  three  United  States  arms 
inspectors  at  the  airport  and 
mobilised  high-ranking  offi- 
cials, state-controlled  news- 
papers, hunger  strikers  and 
demonstrators  in  a propa- 
ganda campaign  of  defiance 
and  confrontation. 

“Monday  will  a crucial 
day,"  said  a diplomat  in 
Baghdad. 


Richard  Butler,  the  head  of 
the  United  Nations  special 
commission  (Unscom)  respon- 
sible for  dismantling  Iraq’s 
weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
has  said  that  its  operations, 
suspended  last  week  after 
Iraq's  decision  to  bar  Ameri- 
cans, would  resume  today, 
and  that  experts  of  “all  na- 
tionalities". including  Ameri- 
cans, would  participate. 

Iraq  barred  10  Americans 
on  the  lQO-man  Unscom  team 
last  week  in  response  to  a UN 
Security  Council  resolution 
threatening  to  step  up  sanc- 
tions should  Iraq  continue  to 
obstruct  Unscom  operations. 

On  Saturday,  in  a related 
move.  Baghdad  announced 
another  reduction  in  the 
rations  of  food  and  basic  com- 
modities, already  well  below 


the  nutritional  mini  mum  on 
which  most  of  the  population 
survives. 

It  blamed  the  US  for  "delay- 
ing or  freezing"  several  con- 
tracts concluded  under  the 
£L5  million-a-year  oil-for-food 
prgramme.  It  also  expressed 
fears  that  the  US  might  sabo- 
tage the  programme  alto- 
gether as  part  of  its  policy  of 
"starving’'  the  Iraqi  people. 

The  three  US  inspectors 
flew  into  Habbaniya,  about 
60  miles  north  of  Baghdad, 
yesterday. 

“As  soon  as  the  plane 
landed  they  were  asked  to 
return  back  to  Bahrain,”  a 
diplomat  said.  A fourth  Amer- 
ican inspector  being  rotated 
out  of  Iraq  left  on  Saturday, 
he  added. 

Meanwhile,  Iraqi  officials 


Warring  Kurds  force  1 ,000  refugees  into  Turkey 


Almost  looo  civilians 
have  fled  fighting  in 
northern  Iraq  and  arrived 
in  Turkey,  reported  the 
state-ran  Anatolian  news 
agency- 

It  said  179  refugees  had 
crossed  Into  Turkey 
through  the  Babur  border 


gate  on  Saturday,  bringing 
the  number  of  such  mi- 
grants to  about  950. 

Clashes  between  the  two 
main  Kurdish  factions  in 
northern  Iraq  broke  ont 
last  month  after  a year  of 
Western-brokered  peace.  A 
ceasefire  announced  by  the 


United  States  collapsed  last 
week. 

Anatolian  did  not  specify 
the  refugees’  nationality. 

The  Turkish  Red  Cres- 
cent was  providing  the 
refugees  with  temporary 
accommodation  and  food,  it 
added.— Reuters. 


and  newspapers  kept  up  a 
barrage  of  defiance  which 
began  on  Thursday.  Iraq,  they 
said  in  unison,  is  not  afraid  of 
any  US  military  strike  but 
would  have  no  objection  to  a 
peaceful  way  out  of  the  crisis. 

“The  Iraqis  don't  care 
about  America's  absurd  and 
odious  threats,"  said  the 


army  newspaper,  al- 
Qadisiyah. 

Six  and  a half  years  of  co- 
operation with  Unscom  and 
the  Security  Council  had 
achieved  nothing,  said  al- 
Jumhuriyab.  “So  any  con- 
frontation will  certainly  be 
easier  than  the  extermination 
of  a million  and  a half  Iraqis 


during  the  years  of  the 
embargo." 

The  deputy  prime  minister, 
Tariq  Aziz,  accused  the  Amer- 
ican inspectors  of  being  spies. 
“If  they  continue  to  lead  the 
special  commission,  there 
will  be  no  lifting  of  the  sanc- 
tions, so  why  should  we  con- 
tinue? The  US  does  not  want 


to  lift  the  sanctions.  Its  aim  is 
to  change  the  national  regime 
of  Iraq.".  _ . 

The  vice-president,  Tana 
Ramadhan,  said  Iraq  would 
not  be  going  back  on  its  deci- 
sion, and  would  fight  back  if 
attacked.  "We  are  used  to  mil- 
itary attacks,"  he  said.  It  was 
“their  right  to  know  when  the 
embargo  will  be  lifted". 

On  Saturday  some  3,000 
people,  Arabs  as  well  as  Ira- 
qis, marched  through  central 
Baghdad,  burning  US  and  Is- 
raeli Dags.  In  a petition  sub- 
mitted to  the  UN  development 
programme,  they  demanded 

the  lifting  of  "the  unjust  UN 
embargo". 

Four  men  yesterday  ended 
a brief  hunger  strike  outside 
the  Baghdad  office  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross. 


in  official  Iraqi  thinking 
defiance  does  not  rale  oatdK 
Soman*  and  Mr  Ramadhan- 
would  welcome  any 
UN  emissary;  its  “doors i ware 

^eT.aDandewants  to  con- 

tl^im^arl^^J  umhur  iyih, 
noting  international  nuspv- 
ings  about 

said  it  was  sure  that  Russia, 
China  and  France  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  growing  con- 
flict and  we  wish  they  would 
play  a more  positive  role  to 

stop  the  fire  before  it  starts  . 

Al-Thaurah  newspaper 
called  on  the  UN  to  take  a 
“iost"  position,  because  Iraq 
"could  not  link  its  future  and 
the  life  of  its  people  with  a 
commission  whose  policy  was 
imposed  by  the  US-”- 


The  Tamils  may  be 
routed  in  Jaffna  but 
Colombo  still  can’t 
tighten  its  grip,  writes 
Suzanne  Golden  berg 
inValvettithurai 


IN  A lonely  fishing  village 
along  the  north  coast  of  Sri 
Lanka,  a modest  green 
house  crumbles  into  the  high 
grass.  Crows  divebomb 
through  its  gaping  root  and  a 
spider  weaves  its  web  over  a 
scrawled  inscription:  "This 
house  cannot  be  destroyed." 

A lifetime  ago,  recalls  Than- 
dapani  Kathesigar,  head  priest 
at  the  village's  Hindu  temple, 
the  place  was  home  to  a boy 
with  a fondness  for  film  maga- 


Jnfy  199&  A year 
after  the  tragic 
events  in  Srebrenica, 

. the  prosecuting 
lawyers  at  die  UN  ^ 
War  Crimea  Trial  in 
The  Hague  layout 
their  ease  against  die 
■ rw>.cx4eait}et*of 
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zines  and  for  mangoes  plucked 
from  the  priest’s  garden. 

That  boy  was  Velnpfllai 
Prabhaharan,  the  reclusive 
leader  of  the  Liberation 
Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam,  whose 
teenage  suicide  bombers 
made  it  perhaps  the  most 
ruthless  guerrilla  army  in  the 
world. 

In  fortress  Jaffna,  the 
Tigers  seemed  all-powerful, 
seeing  off  assaults  by  the  Sri 
Lankan  and  Indian  armies. 
For  five  years  they  ran  a vir- 
tual state,  levying  taxes,  ban- 
ning movies,  and  dispensing 
their  own  harsh  justice. 

Mr  Thandapani  marvels  at 
the  Tamil  leader.  "Whichever 
way  you  look  at  it,”  he  says, 
“he's  a great  man." 

But  not,  finally,  invincible. 
The  Tigers  were  routed  from 
the  peninsula  in  April  last 
year.  On  the  walls  of  Mr  Prab- 
hakaran's  abandoned  home, 
Sri  Lankan  soldiers  have 
drawn  their  own  mocking 
version  of  his  flight  a Tiger 
frantically  pedalling  a bicycle 
away  from  advancing  planes. 

Mr  Thandapani's  son.  Ad- 
ha  van,  also  left,  defying  Tiger 
death  threats  on  deserters,  to 
take  refuge  in  Germany.  Ad- 
havan’s  passage  cost  his 
father  450.000  rupees  (about 
£5.000),  money  well  spent.  Mr 
Thandapani  says.  “Mr  Prab- 
hakaran’s  organisation  is 
necessary  hot  my  son  doesn’t 
need  to  be  there.” 

Mr  Thandapani's  ambiva- 
lence is  symptomatic  of 
Jaffna,  the  Tamil  heartland 
which  has  borne  the  brunt  of 


Sri  Lanka’s  14-year  civil  war 
by  separatist  guerrillas 
against  the  Sinhalese  Bud- 
dhist majority.  While  there 
are  scant  signs  of  mourning 
for  the  departed  Tiger  regime 
— or  for  the  privations  of  the 
government's  economic 
blockade  it  endured  — there 
is  little  love  for  the  new  order. 

When  the  Tigers  retreated, 
ordering  Jaffha’s  remaining 
civilians  to  follow,  people 
took  to  the  open  road  and  the 
jungle.  Though  the  govern- 
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ment  has  coaxed  465,000  or 
them  back,  few  see  the  army 
as  their  saviours  — or  believe 
government  assurances  that 
life  on  the  peninsula  is  ap- 
proaching normality. 

Daily  life  under  the  gaze  of 
some  25,000  Sri  Lankan  troops 
remains  precarious.  If  not  for 
the  war,  Jaffna  would  have 


been  home  to  more  than  one 
million  people.  Villages  such 
as  Valvettithurai  are  eerily 
deserted,  and  up  to  65  per  cent 
of  buildings  have  been  gutted 
by  fighting.  The  original  fish- 
ermen have  gone  since  deep- 
sea  fishing  was  banned. 

Soldiers  — who  generally 
cannot  speak  Tamil  — line 
the  roads  or  stare  out  from 
machine-gun  nests  at  check- 
points that  occur  at  Intervals 
of  a few  yards.  The  electricity 
goes  on  for  a few  hours  a day, 
and  fuel  shortages  have 
forced  people  to  use  bicycles. 

"This  is  not  a normal  situa- 
tion because  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  army,"  says 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Jaffna. 
“For  everything,  the  final 
word  is  with  the  army.  They 
have  no  grass-roots  support, 
they  are  never  in  touch  with 
the  people,  so  how  do  you  ex- 
pect people  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  situation?" 

Although  the  array  has  en- 
couraged people  to  return  to 
their  paddy  fields,  the  mon- 
soon planting  season  has  ex- 
acted more  misery.  Jaffna  is 
strewn  with  landmines  sown 
by  the  Sri  Lankan,  Indian  and 
Tiger  forces.  Ten  people  have 
lost  a limb  to  the  mines  in  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Some  like  T.  Sasirekha.  a 
20-year-old  worker  in  a copra 
factory,  had  ventured  out 
after  army  assurances  that 
the  area  was  cleared.  She  was 
collecting  firewood  when  she 
lost  her  right  leg. 

"Only  after  other  people 
had  lain  me  down  did  1 start 


to  feel  the  pain.  I looked  down 
at  my  leg  and  I knew  what 
had  happened."  she  says. 

Meanwhile,  an  army  with  a 
dubious  human  rights  record 
is  frying  to  come  to  terms 
with  an  unfamiliar  mission: 
to  convince  a linguistically 
and  culturally  alien  people 
that  their  interests  are  best 
served  by  the  government 

In  Point  Pedro,  a few  miles 
from  Valvettithurai,  Briga- 
dier Larry  Wjjayrathna  is  af- 
fecting unconcern  about  the 
assassination  of  two  intelli- 
gence agents  in  September, 
and  a spate  of  killings  of  al- 
leged government  informers, 
presumably  by  the  Tigers. 

“In  the  old  days  we  would 
have  gone  out  and  killed  so 
many  innocent  people  . . . But 
today  it  is  not  like  that." 

Brig  Wijayrathna's  ap- 
proach owes  as  much  to  ne- 
cessity as  politics:  the  army  is 
stretched  too  thin  here. 

To  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, according  to  the  govern- 
ment, 850  soldiers  and  3500 
Tigers  have  been  killed  since 
May  as  Sri  Lankan  forces  try 
to  open  the  first  land  route  to 
the  peninsula. 

In  Colombo,  the  Tigers 
have  struck  back,  destroying 
two  hotels  with  a bomb ‘and 
killing  is  people  in  a shoot- 
out. 

Locals  remain  unconvinced 
that  the  army's  good  will  is 
likely  to  last  Last  year,  after 
□ car  bomb  explosion  in 
Jaflha,  hundreds  of  people 
were  arrested  and  325  disap- 
peared in  cusiodv. 


World  news  in  brief 


Ailing  Havel  needs  hospital  treatment 


CZECH  president  Vaclav 
Havel  is  to  go  into  hospi- 
tal to  be  treated  for  his  second 
bout  of  pneumonia  in  less 
than  a year,  writes  Kate  Con- 
nolly in  Prague. 

Mr  Havel,  aged  60.  was 
cared  for  at  home  for  four 
days  after  becoming  ill  last 
week.  After  an  emergency 
meeting  of  his  medical  team, 
a government  spokesman  told 


| Czech  television  last  night: 
j “The  president  will  continue 
' treatment  in  the  hospital." 

The  playwright  and  former 
dissident  has  had  [o  postone  a 
four-day  trip  to  Britain,  due 
to  have  started  tomorrow. 
His  wife.  Dagmar  Havlova. 
told  the  daily  newspaper 
Provo  that  she  feared  for  him. 
She  said  he  was  being  treated 
with  antibiotics. 


Mr  HaveL  who  used  to 
smoke  heavily,  developed 
pneumonia  last  December 
after  an  operation  to  remove 
a malignant  tumour  from  hjs 
right  lung.  Afterwards  his 
doctors  admitted  be  had 
nearly  died.  One  of  them.  Dja 
Kotik,  said  the  latest  bout  had 

developed  from  acute  bron- 
chitis. "It  is  not  his  first  pneu- 
monia since  the  surgery." 


Azores  buries  its  dead  as  storm  batters  Portugal 


THE  TINY  coastal  village  of  i 
I Ribelra  Quente  in  the  ' 
Azores  was  burying  its  dead 
yesterday  as  the  storm  that 
killed  29  people  moved  awav 
from  the  islands  and  battered 
the  Portuguese  mainland. 

Fourteen  people  died  in  the 
village,  according  to  a senior 


local  government  official. 
Rescue  workers  found  11 
more  bodies  buried  under  a 
mudslide  caused  by  the  flash 
floods  that  swept  the  archipel- 
ago’s largest  island  of  Sao  Mi- 
guel on  Friday. 

Civil  protection  officials 
said  the  final  death  toll  was 


IS.  No  one  else  was  missing, 
they  said. 

Yesterday  morning,  eight 
people  were  buried  In  a ceme- 
tery only  yards  away  from  Ihe 
site  of  the  Landslide.  The 
other  10  bodies  recovered  on 
Friday  were  buried  on  Satur- 
day. — AP. 


Cubans  ignore 
laser  message 

A GROUP  of  Cuban  exiles 
sought  to  beam  a pro- 
democracy message  to  Ha- 
vana residents  on  Saturday 
night,  using  a laser  on  a 
boat  just  outside  Cuban  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

But  only  a weak  beam  of 
light  could  be  seen  inter- 
mittently from  a point  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  spec- 
tacle failed  to  attract  much 
attention. 

The  Miami-based  Democ- 
racy Movement  had  asked 
Havana  residents  to  gather 
on  the  seaside  Malccon  bou- 
levard at  dusk  and  bang 
pots  and  pans  while  the 
laser  Ut  up  the  sky.  But  the 
call  was  apparently  ignored 
— there  were  no  crowds 
and  no  demonstration.  — 
Reuters,  Havana. 


Cambodia’s  rice 
fields  yield  new 
harvest  of  death 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
in  Phnom  Penh 


Mohammad  Relit  isgreeted  by  Palestinian  refugees  at  Baqaa.  near  Amman,  yesterday.  He  is  one  of  32  candidates  defiring  an  Islamist  boycott  of  Jordan's  poll  photograph:  au  uarekji 

Army  loses  battle  for  minds  in  Tigers’  heartland 


Fifteen  minutes  dig- 
ging exposed  a pale, 
bloated  finger  jutting 
from  the  red  mud.  Another 
hoar  of  toil  under  the  hom- 
ing sun  and  the  diggers, 
faces  masked  against  the 
stench  of  decomposing 
flesh,  half  shovelled,  half 
rolled  the  body  on  to  a 
straw  mat  and  lifted  it  clear 
of  the  grave. 

Twenty  years  after  Pol 
Pot's  rule  collapsed,  and 
four  years  after  a United 
Nations-run  election,  Cam- 
bodia's rice  fields  are  again 
yielding  a grim  harvest  of 
political  atrocity. 

This  was  the  second  body 
investigators  plucked  from 
the  lonely  spot,  across  a 
rain-filled  stream  and  be- 
hind a clomp  of  bushes  in 
Oudong  district,  two  hours 
drive  bat  just  25  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  north-west 
from  Phnom  Penh. 

A further  hoar’s  work 
washing  mud  from  the 
corpse  revealed  a tattoo  that 
would  help  to  identify’  it  as 
Chao  Sam  bath,  a royalist  in- 
telligence general  captured 
during  the  coup  in  July  that 
onsted  Cambodia's  senior 
prime  minister.  Prince  Nor- 
odom Ranariddh. 

Four  months  on.  graves 
such  as  this  are  casting  a 
long  shadow  over  attempts 
by  Hun  Sen,  Prince  Ranar- 
iddh’s former  co-prime 
minister  and  now  Cambo- 
dia's undisputed  boss,  to 
win  the  recognition  and  le- 
gitimacy he  craves. 

They  also  pose  a dilemma 
for  Britain  and  other  West- 
ern governments  ponder- 
ing whether  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  technical 
support  for  elections  Hun 
Sen  is  promising  to  hold  in 
1998  as  proof  that  Cambo- 
dia's constitution  and  fledg- 
ling democracy  is  alive  and 
weiL  The  corpses  plucked 
from  the  mud  of  Oudong 
make  clear  they  are  not. 

On  a first  visit  a fortnight 
earlier,  investigators  dug  up 
the  body  of  another  royalist 
general,  Krouch  Yoemn,  the 
legs  bound  and  the  hands 
chopped  off.  Official  com- 
ments on  the  death  said  he 
had  died  resisting  arrest 
But  his  corpse  told  a differ- 
ent story:  his  arms  were  bro- 
ken and  he  had  been  shot  In 
the  back  of  the  head. 

The  two  were  among  close 
to  50  royalist  military  men 
the  UN  Centre  for  Human 
Rights  has  confirmed  were 
summarily’  executed  in  the 
days  after  the  coup.  The 
number  edges  higher  every 
month  and  looks  perhaps 
double  this  number.  Ana- 
lysts note  that  Hun  Sen  loy- 
alists appear  to  have  specifi- 
cally targeted  for 
liquidation  the  hard  core  of 


the  royalist  army  structure. 

So  low  are  opinions  of 
Prince  Ranariddh  and  the 
corruption  and  incompe- 
tence his  party  brought  to 
government  that  some 
Western  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Phnom  Penh  ap- 
pear disposed  to  view  the 
innings  as  a distraction 
from  the  main  issue  of 
whether  elections  will 
restore  stable  government. 

To  mollify  international 
opinion.  Hun  Sen  has  prom- 
ised to  investigate  abuses. 
In  late  October  he  wrote  to 
the  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  assuring  him 
that  opposition  MPs  who 
fled  Cambodia  after  the 
coup  would  be'  free  to  cam- 
paign, and  inviting  observ- 
ers to  monitor  the  ballot. 

In  what  would  be  a major 
dimbdown,  some  speculate 
he  may  even  allow  the  now 
exiled  Prince  Ranariddh 
back  to  fight  the  election. 

His  actions,  however,  are 
less  reassuring.  Authori- 
ties have  yet  to  punish  any- 


Hun  Sen:  His  actions  are  less 
reassuring  than  his  pledges 

one  for  the  grenade  attack 
on  an  opposition  politician, 
Sam  Rainsy,  which  killed 
18  people  in  April  Investi- 
gations of  executions  in 
July  have  met  obstruction 
and  outright  intimidation. 

“There  is  a pervasive  cli- 
mate of  impunity,"  a West- 
ern diplomat  in  Phnom 
Penh  said.  “If  you  are  on 
the  right  side  you  can  do 
what  yon  want.  .The  mes- 
sage to  voters  and  candi- 
dates is:  be  carefuL" 

Not  only  the  climate  mili- 
tates against  a fair  polL  A 
political  party  law  passed 
last  week  and  the  draft  of 
an  election  law  to  be  put  to 
the  national  assembly  this 
week  omit  modifications 
suggested  as  safeguards.  "If 
they  go  through  as  they 
stand,"  a diplomat  said  of 
the  bills,  "the  legal  frame- 
work will  not  allow  for  a 
free  election." 

The  quandary  for  the 
West,  as  Prince  Ranariddh 
and  the  Khmer  Rouge  at- 
tempt to  muster  military 
force  on  Cambodia’s  bor- 
der, is  that  even  elections 
which  fall  short  of  being 
free  and  flair  may  be  better 
than  the  alternative. 
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Balkan 

talks 


Host  Greece  hopes 
to  wine  and  dine 
rivals  into  agreement, 

Helena  Smith  in 

Athens  reports 


GREEK  diplomacy  will 
be  put  to  the  test  today 
when  Balkan  leaders 
meet  in  Crete  for  an  historic 
summit,  designed  as  much  to 
promote  Athens's  leading  role 
in  the  region  as  friendship  be- 
tween the  fractious  neigh- 
bours after  decades  of  cold 
war  enmity  and  post-commu- 
nist turmoil. 

This  is  the  first  time  that 
leaders  from  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Bosnia,  Romania.  Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia,  Greece  and 
the  former  Yugoslav  Republic 
of  Macedonia  have  ever  sat  at 
the  same  negotiating  table. 

Yesterday,  as  rain  and  gales 
lashed  the  palm  trees  at  the 
resort  outside  Iraklion,  the 
Greek  prime  minister.  Costas 
Simitis,  did  his  utmost  to 
seem  upbeat 

“Our  borders  can  no  longer 
be  an  obstacle  to  development 
among  us,”  he  said  after  fry- 
ing in.  "Greece  is  the  Bal- 
kans' only  European  Union 
member  and  it  can.  and  will, 
play  a predominant  role  in 
forging  progress,  peace,  sta- 
bility' and  security  in  an  area 


An  anti-terrorist  officer  stands  guard  before  a Turkish  flag  at  iraklion  airport . Crete,  as  Balkan  leaders  arrive  for  today's  summit  photograph,  ocmttwmessins 


of  strife  and  economic  and 
social  backwardness." 

Athens,  which  is  just  as 
keen  to  conquer  the  volatile 
peninsula  commercially,  has 
spared  no  expense  for  the 
two-day  summit.  Hotel  suites 
have  been  lavishly  refur- 
bished, the  best  chefs 
recruited  and  more  than  1,000 
elite  troops  brought  in  to  pro- 
tect leaders  who  have  rarely 
been  on  talking  terms. 

As  the  likes  of  the  Yugoslav 
president.  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, arrived,  officials  said 
they  hoped  that  the  hob-nob- 
bing would  be  facilitated  by- 
good  seafood  and  rich  cakes 


made  sweeter  by  Greek  flag 
icing. 

Mr  Milosevic  will  bold 
talks  with  Fatos  Nano,  the  Al- 
banian prime  minister,  on  the 
vexed  question  of  Kosovo, 
where  tensions  between  eth- 
nic Albanians  and  the  prov- 
ince's Serbian  authorities 
have  risen  dangerously  in 
recent  weeks. 

“We  hope  this  very  impor- 
tant event  will  see  the  institu- 
tionalisation of  an  annual  EU- 
type  summit  in  the  region,” 
said  Costas  Bikas,  the  Greek 
foreign  ministry  spokesman. 

But  despite  the  bouquets, 
ouzo  and  festive  Cretan  hospi- 


tality, settling  old  scores  will 
not  be  easy. 

Tbe  Greeks  have  studiously 
avoided  using  the  word  Bal- 
kan — preferring  instead  to 
call  the  summit  a meeting  of 
south-eastern  European 
countries  — and  officials  con- 
cede they  face  a Herculean 
task  in  getting  the  countries 
to  break  with  their  past 

The  participants  have  been 
embroiled  in  three  major  con- 
flicts this  century  alone,  in- 
cluding the  bloodbath  that 
was  the  disintegration  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Indeed,  disagreements  are 
so  rife  that  the  idea  of  an  offi- 


cial agenda  was  quickly 
thrown  out. 

As  countries  that  all  hope 
to  join  Nato  and  the  European 
Union  eventually,  tbe  neigh- 
bours will  concentrate  in- 
stead on  economic  coopera- 
tion and  cracking  down  on 
organised  crime,  drug  smug- 
gling and  terrorism. 

With  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  two 
most  powerful  countries,  now 
worse  than  at  any  time  since 
the  two  Nato  allies  almost 
came  to  blows  over  an  unin- 
habited Aegean  island,  talks 
between  Mr  Simitis  and  tbe 
Turkish  prime  minister,  Me- 


sut  Yilmaz.  are  expected  to 
dominate. 

But  Mr  Simitis  — who  will 
also  meet  Macedonia's  presi- 
dent. Kiro  Gligorov,  for  tbe 
first  time  — says  he  is  eager 
fbr  the  Greek-Turkish  rivalry 
not  to  overshadow  the 
gathering. 

For  once,  powerful  patrons 
of  the  Balkans,  particularly 
the  United  States,  will  be  con- 
spicuously absent  As  the  first 
of  its  kind,  the  summit  will 
prove  one  way  or  the  other 
whether  the  neighbours  are 
really  able  to  forge  friendship 
without  being  given  a helping 

hand 


Poland  finally  faces  the  ghosts  of  its  communist  past 


Neil  Bowdler  in  Warsaw  on  the  search 
for  belated  justice  as  the  country  awaits 
the  end  of  a trial  into  a massacre  of  miners 


ONE  of  the  bloodiest 
incidents  in  Poland's 
45-year  history  under 
the  communists  may  be 
laid  to  rest  this  week  when 
a Silesian  court  is  expected 
to  return  a verdict  on  22 
former  police  officers 
charged  with  killing  nine 
coal  miners  and  injuring  21 
others. 

If  the  accused  are  con- 
victed, it  will  mark  the  first 
successful  prosecution 
since  communism  fell  in 
Poland  in  1989  of  a large- 
scale  political  killing  dur- 
ing the  communist  era. 

The  deaths  in  December 
1981  at  the  Wujek  colliery, 
near  the  southern  city  of 
Katowice,  came  three  days 
after  the  communist  au- 
thorities began  a crack- 


down on  the  Solidarity 
trade  anion,  banning  its  ac- 
tivities. arresting  its  lead- 
ers and  in  trod  nring  martial 
law. 

They  were  the  first  of  an 
estimated  110  political  kill- 
ings that  happened  be- 
tween martial  law  being  de- 
clared and  communist  rule 
finally  ending. 

The  Wojek  incident 
started  when  miners  staged 
a sit-in  to  protest  at  the  ar- 
rest of  one  of  their  union 
leaders.  The  authorities 
sent  in  armed  police  offi- 
cers. tanks  and  water 
canon  to  end  the  demon- 
stration after  the  miners 
barricaded  themselves  in 
with  pipes  and  transport 
wagons.  When  the  miners 
threw  bolts,  nuts  and  metal 


poles,  a hail  of  bullets  was 
fired. 

The  trial  has  dragged  on 
fbr  more  than  Four  years, 
frequently  disrupted  by  the 
ill  health  of  members  of  the 
jadi clary  and  the  accused. 
More  than  250  witnesses 
have  been  called. 

The  prosecution  is  de- 
manding Jail  sentences  of 
np  to  15  years  for  the  defen- 
dants, although  the  court 
has  already  hinted  at  a 
more  lenient  punishment  if 
they  are  convicted. 

Those  who  have  been  try- 
ing since  independence  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of 
communist  crimes  to  Jus- 
tice are  ambivalent  about 
the  Wujek  case.  Kazimierz 
Kutz.  a member  of  the  sen- 
ate wbo  made  a film  in  1993 
depicting  the  harrowing 
events  at  the  mine,  feels 
someone  most  atone  for  the 
incident  but  suspects  the 
accused  may  not  be  entirely 
responsible. 

He  points  to  statements 


by  surviving  miners  who 
saw  guns  being  fired  by 
plain-clothed  officers,  who 
he  describes  as  members  of 
the  communist  security 
services. 

“The  truly  guilty  will 
never  be  tried,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  accused 
might  be  withholding  vital 


when  the  communists  still 
held  key  government  posts. 

Communist  leaders  have 
indeed  been  successful  in 
evading  prosecution,  not 
least  General  Wojciech  Jar- 
uzelski,  the  Communist 
Party  leader  from  1981  to 
1989  and  the  man  who  mas- 
terminded martial  law. 


When  the  protesting  colliery  workers 
threw  bolts,  nuts  and  metal  poles  at 
the  police,  a hail  of  bullets  was  fired 


information  “for  fear  of 
their  lives". 

He  and  many  others  be- 
lieve that  prosecuting  com- 
munist crimes  has  been 
made  all  hut  impossible  by 
missing  documentation.  He 
claims  the  authorities  sys- 
tematically destroyed 
paperwork  during  the  com- 
munist era  and  immedi- 
ately after  independence, 


Last  year  the  parliament, 
dominated  by  post-conunu- 
nlsts,  threw  out  a petition 
to  charge  him  over  martial 
law  because,  it  was  argued, 
he  had  been  trying  to  stop 
Red  Army  intervention  in 
the  communist  authorities* 
struggle  with  Solidarity. 

Attempts  to  try  him  for 
his  role  in  the  deaths  of  44 
Poles  and  the  injury  of  more 


than  1.000  daring  the  brutal 
suppression  in  1970  of  strik- 
ing workers  in  the  cities  of 
Gdansk,  Gdynia,  Szczecin 
and  Elbiag.  have  also  been 
unsuccessful.  Gen  Ja  ra- 
ze Iski.  now  in  his  mid- 70s, 
has  absented  himself  from 
court  on  health  grounds. 

Krzysztof  Piesiewicz,  a 
lawyer  and  screenwriter 
who  spent  the  1980s  defend- 
ing Solidarity  activists,  is 
undeterred  by  the  lack  of 
progress.  He  believes  the 
Important  thing  is  that 
communist  crimes  come  to 
court. 

He  doubts  tbe  courts  will 
ever  get  to  the  root  of  many 
crimes,  but  the  continuing 
attempt  to  bring  suspects  to 
justice,  he  says,  is  itself  a 
recognition  that  wrongs 
were  committed  in  the  com- 
munist era. 

Tbe  Wujek  case,  what- 
ever its  outcome,  repre- 
sents for  him  “one  small 
pebble  cast  into  the  scales 
of  justice". 
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Russia  and 
Japan  kiss 
and  make  up 


James  Meek 

In  Krasnoyarsk 


THE  end  of  the  second 
world  war  is  nigh,  the 
leaders  of  Russia  and 
Japan  announced  yes- 
terday, closing  their  informal 
Siberian  summit  with  a decla- 
ration of  intent  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  by  2000. 

It  remained  unclear  how 
tbe  Japanese  prime  minister, 
Ryu  taro  Hashimoto.  and  Pres- 
ident Boris  Yeltsin  would 
resolve  tbe  issue  that  has 
stopped  the  two  countries  for- 
mally ending  hostilities  for 
more  than  half  a century  — 
the  status  of  the  South  Kurile 
islands,  seized  by  Soviet 
troops  during  tbe  last  days  of 
the  war. 

The  meeting  at  Krasno- 
yarsk, halfway  between 
Tokyo  and  Moscow,  was  Mr 
Hashimoto's  idea  and  was 
supposed  to  make  him  and  Mr 
Yeltsin  bond.  It  finished  with 
a diplomatic  breakthrough, 
and  with  Mr  Hashimoto  sub- 
mitting to  a ritual  that  goes 
against  everything  a Japa- 
nese man  of  bis  generation 
learned  about  proper  behav- 
iour — he  exchanged  kisses 
with  Mr  Yeltsin. 

“The  president  and  I have 
agreed  to  make  maximum 
efforts  to  conclude  a peace 
treaty  by  the  year  2000.”  Mr 
Hashimoto  said.  Mr  Yeltsin 
added:  “We’ve  reached  the 
stage  of  concrete  deadlines." 

He  and  Mr  Hashimoto 
would  in  future  call  each 
other  Ryu  and  Boris,  the  Rus- 
sian president  said. 

The  Hashimoto  government 
has  for  some  time  shown  frus- 
tration that  two  of  the  world's 
largest  democracies  — only 
four  miles  apart  at  their  clos- 
est — are  technically  at  war 
with  each  other. 

With  no  sign  of  Mr  Yeltsin 
giving  way  on  Japan’s  de- 
mand to  hand  over  the  four 
South  Kurile  islands,  Tokyo 
appears  ready  to  try  trade 
and  friendship,  believing  that 
investment  in  the  ravaged 
economy  of  the  Russian  Pa- 
cific region  will  bring  it 
closer  to  Japan  more  quickly 
than  hostility. 

Despite  the  eagerness  of 
both  leaders  to  hug  and  praise 
each  other  from  the  start,  con- 
ditions at  Krasnoyarsk 
seemed  unconducive  to  a 
jolly,  relaxed  male  weekend. 

The  city  was  looking  its 
brownest  and  filthiest, 
sheathed  in  drizzle  and  sleet 
and  pollution  from  the 
smelter  smoke  stacks  at  its 
rim,  its  cracked  grey  tower 
blocks  and  poor,  depressed  in- 
habitants calculated  to  con- 
firm the  deepest  Japanese 
prejudices  about  Russian 
chaos.  On  Saturday,  several 
thousand  protesters  in  the 
city  centre  denounced  Mr 
Yeltsin  and  accused  him  of 
planning  to  return  tbe  Ku- 
riles to  Japan. 

The  summit  took  place  at 
Sosna,  a state  residence  just 
outside  the  city,  where  the 
haste  of  preparations  told  in 
the  mud,  tbe  corrugated 
metal  roof  of  one  of  the  dele- 
gation villas,  the  helicopter 
landing  pad  built  in  the 
middle  of  a ploughed  field, 
and  the  landing  jetty  so  new 
the  varnish  glittered  through 
the  gloom. 

The  much  anticipated 
sauna  never  happened,  and 
the  highlight  of  the  weekend, 
a boat  trip  down  the  river 
Yenisey  with  a fishing  inter- 


lude, resulted  in  a haul  of  just 
one  fish,  failing  to  Mr  Hashi- 
moto's line,  which  even  Mr 
Yeltsin's  upbeat  press  spokes- 
man had  to  adroit  was  “not 
very  big”. 

Yet  the  two  leaders  seemed 
determined  to  get  the  chemis- 
try working.  Mr  Hashimoto 
startled  Mr  Yeltsin  by  produc- 
ing a camera  and  taking  a 
snapshot  of  him,  then  pre- 
senting him  with  a camera  of 
the  same  model.  Russia's 
main  present  in  return  was  a 
pair  of  wolf  skins. 

The  gifts  were  appropriate 
for  a trading  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  north  Asian 
neighbours  which  sees  Japa- 
nese consumer  goods  being 
eagerly  bought  by  Russians  — 
second-hand  cars  from  Japan 
are  common  in  Krasnoyarsk 
— and  raw  material  going  the 
other  way. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  sum- 
mit, Mr  Yeltsin's  presence  in 
Krasnoyarsk  was  haunted  by 
the  succession  issue  — 2000  is 
the  date  of  the  next  presiden- 
tial election. 

There  was  a bizarre  scene 
at  a signing  ceremony  for  an 
agreement  dividing  powers 
between  Krasnoyarsk  region 
and  tbe  federal  government 
in  Moscow  when,  at  the  last 
i linute,  the  Russian  presi- 
< ent  insisted  on  altering  the 


The  president 
and  I have  agreed 
maximum  efforts 
to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  by 
the  year  2000.’. 

ftyvtaro  Hashimoto 


document  so  that  his  heir-ap- 
parent, the  deputy  prime  min- 
ister Boris  Nemtsov,  could 
sign  It  too. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  aged  66.  looked 
tired  and  had  difficulty 
remembering  the  names  of 
Krasnoyark’s  two  sub- 
regions. The  president’s 
daughter  and  image  maker. 
Tatyana  Dyachenko,  was 
among  those  watching  the 
signing  ceremony.  Asked 
about  her  father's  workload 

— be  visits  China  next  week 

— she  insisted:  “Everything 
will  be  fine.” 

But  the  presence  in  the 
presidential  party  of  a heart 
surgeon,  Renat  Akchurin, 
who  one  year  ago  carried  out 
quintuple  by-pass  heart  sur- 
gery on  Mr  Yeltsin,  was  a 
reminder  of  the  heavy  burden 
on  a man  with  a history  of 
health  problems. 


Trial  may  solve  bombing  riddle 


w 
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As  Terry  Nichols  goes  in  the  dock  today, 

Ed  Vulliamy  and  Bruce  Dirks  report 
on  neo-Nazi  plots  against  the  authorities 


As 


„ THE  trial  begins 
today  of  the  second 
.man  charged  with 
tie  Oklahoma  City 
bombing,  which  killed  169 
people  in  1995.  evidence  is 
mounting  that  extreme  right- 
wing  mtiiHfls  targeted  the 
city  and  the  bombed  federal 
building  for  years.  ■ 

Documents  and  testimonies 
found  by  the  Cuardtan  and 
the  Star  Tribune  of  Minne- 
apolis show  thatneo-Nazi 
paramilitary  groups  and 
Aryan  supremacists  declared 
their  intention  to  launch  a 
“war"  against  the  govern- 
ment in  Oklahoma,  u nder  the 
nose  of  the  FBL 
The  trial  of  Terry  Nichols, 
which  follows  the  conviction 
of  Timothy  McVeigh,  may 
throw  light  oh  the  question 
left  unsolved  by  McVeigh's 
silence:  whether  tbe  attack  on 
the  Alfred  Murrah  building 
was  the  work  of  one  man  or 
was  planned  within  the  mili- 
tia movement  Mr  Nichols  is 
accused  of  preparing  the  ex- 
plosives used  in  the  attack. 

Tbe  discovery  of  previous 
threats  challenges  the  central 
premise  of  FBI  investigations: 
that  the  attack  on  April  19 
1995  was  timed  to  mark  the 
anniversary  of  the  Waco  siege 
a year  earlier.  The  militias 
wrongly  believed  that  the 
siege  was  directed  from  Okla- 
homa. said  the  FBL 


However  the  militias  were 
urged  to  “stand  up  and  fight" 
in  Oklahoma  as  early  as  1990, 
a document  seen  by  the 
Guardian  shows.  It  called  the 
city  a “test  case  for  tbe  police 
state”.  “It  is  time  to  stand  up 
with  a weapon  and  scream: 
Enough!  It  is  time  to  draw  the 
line,”  it  said. 

Ttae  document  was  repro- 
duced in  Behold  a Pale  Horse, 
a book  published  in  1991  by 
an  ideologue  of  tbe  militia 
movement,  William  Cooper. 
His  book  is  tbe  manifesto  of 
the  militia  movement. 

Mr  Cooper,  based  in  the 
paramilitary  heartland  of  Ar- 
izona, refused  to  talk  to  the 
Guardian.  He  runs  the  “Citi- 
zens Agency  for  Joint  Intelli- 
gence”, refuses  to  carry  a 
driving  licence  or  pay  taxes, 
and  broadcasts  a nightly 
shortwave  radio  pro- 
grammme.  The  McVeigh  tnal 
beard  that  in  tbe  months  be - 
fore  the  bombing  McVeigh 
had  been  an  avid  listener. 

On  November  21  1994,  a few 
months  before  the  bombing. 
Mr  Cooper  Issued  a cafl  to 
arms.  Militias  should  be 
ready,  be  said,  to  a 

war”  within  six  months-  m 
October  1995,  after  the  bomb, 
he  told  listeners:  “You  re 
gonna  need  some  bullets, 
you’re  gonna  need  guns." 

Mr  Cooper's  was  not  the 
only  call  to  arms.  Twelve 


years  before  the  1995  bomb- 
ing, a group  of  neo-Nazis 
drew  up  plans  to  attack  the 
Murrah  building  with  rocket- 
launchers.  One  of  them  was 
Richard  Wayne  Snell,  the 
first  white  man  to  be  executed 
in  Arkansas  for  murdering  a 
black  man. 

As  Snell  was  strapped  down 
to  be  given  a lethal  injection, 
he  told  the  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas: "Look  over  your 
shoulder.  Justice  is  coming." 
Two  hours  after  his  death,  the 
Oklahoma  bomb  went  off. 

Other  evidence  emerges 
from  testimony  to  a federal 
prosecutor,  Steve  Snyder,  by  a 
militiaman  and  friend  of  Snell. 
James  Ellison.  Accused  of 
racketeering,  he  turned  state’s 
evidence  to  testily  against  14 
other  neo-Nazis  charged  with 
attempting  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  force. 

Mr  Snyder  told  the  Star  Tri- 
bune that  Mr  Ellison  had  de- 
scribed meetings  at  a com- 
pound in  Haydens  Lake, 
Idaho,  which  bad  discussed 
blowing  np  federal  buildings. 
Mr  Ellison  had  been  taken  to 
the  Murrah  building  and  told 
to  go  inside  and  "gauge  what 
it  would  take  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy it". 

Mr  Ellison  had  another 
direct  link  to  Oklahoma. 
Again  on  April  19  — this  time 
in  1985  — his  armed  com- 
pound in  Arkansas  was  sur- 
rounded by  200  federal  agents. 
A four-day  siege  ensued,  and 
Mr  Ellison  was  advised  to 
surrender  by  a friend  and  a 
leader  of  the  Oklahoma  mili- 
tia movement  Robert  Millar. 

Mr  Millar  runs  an  armed 


Terry  Nichols,  above  left  is  accused  of  preparing  the  bomb 
used  by  McVeigh,  right,  to  kill  169  people  in  1995 


apocalyptic  sect  at  a com- 
pound calling  itself  Etouhim 
City.  A neo-Nazi  turned  gov- 
ernment informant,  Carol 
Howe,  testified  at  a separate 
trial  this  summer  that  Mr 
Miliar  had  urged  followers, 
weeks  before  the  Oklahoma 
bombing,  to  “take  whatever 
action  necessary  against  the 

US  government”.  They  had 
discussed  blowing  up  three 
federal  buildings,  among 
them  the  Murrah  building. 

Another  reason  for  tbe  mili- 
tias’ interest  In  Oklahoma  is 
the  the  National  Prison 
Transfer  Centre,  based  near 
the  airport  This  huh  is  por- 
trayed by  militias  as  a "con- 
centraton  camp”  for  true 
Christians  resisting  the  New 
World  Order  of  the  Anti- 
christ Militias  believe  free- 
masons, occultists  and 
"secret  power  structures”  are 


ready  to  impose  a global 
regime. 

Last  year,  a member  of  the 
Missouri  5ist  Militia,  Larry 
Trincett  was  tried  fbr  criminal 
use  of  explosives,  and  floor 
plans  of  the  prison  transfer 
centre  were  found  at  his  home. 

Survivors  and  bereaved  of 
the  Oklahoma  bombing  are 
petitioning  for  a grand  jury  to 
hear  the  argument  that  the 
authorities  should  widen 
their  inquiries  within  tbe  mi- 
litia movement 

One  of  the  activists  behind 
that  petition,  Tim  Harding, 
has  prepared  tapes  of  broad- 
casts, including  those  by  Mr 
Cooper, 

“The  more  I heard,  said 
Mr  Harding,  “the  more  it 
seems  like  these  people  are 
serious,  and  they  have  an  un- 
healthy interest  in 
Oklahoma." 


Mortuary  secretly 
sold  eye  parts 


Ralph  Frammofiito 
in  Los  Angeles 


Thousands  of  corneas 
that  were  harvested 
from  the  dead  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  Cam- 
illes have  been  sold  to  an 
eye  bank  for  substantial 
sums  by  the  Los  Angeles 
coroner's  office. 

Although  tbe  practice  ls 
permitted  under  a little- 
known  Californian  law. 
officials  of  the  coroner’s 
office  and  the  Doheny  Eye 
& Tissue  Transplant  Bank 
have  used  it  so  extensively 
that  critics  say  the  morgue 
has  become  a virtual  cor- 
nea mill. 

Doheny’s  has  been  (ray- 
ing more  than  1,000  cor- 
neas a year  from  the  coro- 
ner in  cases  where  consent 
was  not  obtained  — yield- 
ing nearly  £100,000  last 

year  alone  for  the  cash- 
strapped  county  mortuary. 

Critics  say  ethical  lapses 
and  procedural  break- 
downs have  occurred. 

Robert  I wan,  a former 
manager  at  tbe  eye  bank, 
said  employees  were  told 
never  to  approach  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  dead  for  their 
permission. 

“We  risked  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  family  saying 
no." 

The  employees'  perfor- 
mance at  harvesting  cor- 
neas was  charted  monthly 
on  graphs,  and  they  were 


threatened  that  the  opera- 
tion would  be  “downsized” 
when  supplies  tailed  off,  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  investi- 
gation revealed. 

Tbe  bank  is  also  accused 
of  breaching  federal  health 
guidelines  by  using  the  cor- 
neas of  medically  unsuit- 
able people,  including  drag 
addicts  and  others  with  a 
high  risk  of  infection. 

Under  the  14-year-old 
law,  coroners  are  allowed 
to  remove  corneas  in  cases 
destined  for  autopsy  if 
there  are  no  known  objec- 
tions from  the  next  of  kin. 

When  it  was  passed,  there 
was  a long  wait  for  people 
seeking  transplants. 

Because  corneas  disinte- 
grate quickly  after  death, 
coroner's  officials  were  not 
specifically  required  to 
seek  permission. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wide  availability  of  corneas 
has  helped  thousands  of 
people  to  overcome  a vari- 
ety of  sight  problems. 

But  a growing  number  of 
medical  experts  say  the  law 
is  unnecessary  today  be- 
cause corneas  are  plentiftiL 

The  coroner’s  senior  ad- 
ministrator. Anthony  Her- 
nandez, said  a policy 
requiring  employees  to 
seek  family  consent  was 
drafted  about  eight  months 
ago,  hat  “fell  through  the 
cracks”. 

He  now  expected  it  to  be 
in  place  within  days.  — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


America’s 
gas  guzzlers 
put  their 
foot  down 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


CAR-LOVING  American 
voters  go  to  the  polls 
tomorrow  in  “off-year”  elec- 
tions that  will  highlight  the 
difficulty  of  any  US  govern- 
ment that  tries  to  cut  “gas- 
guzzling”  to  implement  inter- 
national agreements  to 
reduce  global  warming. 

The  two  most  important 
elections,  for  the  governor- 
ships of  New  Jersey  and  Vir- 
ginia. are  dominated  by  the 
Issue  of  vehicle  costs,  and  in 
both  cases  victory  looks 
likely  to  go  to  candidates  who 
promise  big  cuts  in  car  taxes 
and  insurance.  Success  for 
those  who  promise  cheaper 
motoring  would  send  a clear 
message  to  President  Bill 
Clinton  that  he  messes  with 
American  driving  habits  at 
his  peril. 

In  Virginia,  the  Republican 
candidate  Jim  Gilmore  has 
pledged  to  abolish  annual  car 
licence  taxes,  which  are 
linked  to  a vehicle's  value. 
Mr  Gilmore's  mid-campaign 
promise  has  propelled  him 
into  a 12  per  cent  lead  in 
recent  opinion  polls. 

In  New  Jersey,  it  is  the  Dem- 
ocrats who  are  benefiting.  The 
liberal  Republican  governor, 
Christine  Todd  Whitman,  is 
running  neck  and  neck  with 
the  Democratic  challenger, 
Jim  McGreevey.  Mr  McGree- 
vev  has  focused  his  campaign 
almost  entirely  on  the  state's 
high  vehicle  insurance. 
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MI5:  a serious 
case  to  answer 

Jack  Straw  does  the  right  thing 

SECURITY  service  agents  are  not  to  be  trusted  They 
tell  lies  and  cover  up  their  mistakes.  Hie  latest  allega- 
tions by  David  Shayler.  the  forma:  M35  agent  who 
exposed  the  feet  that  the  security  service  held  files  on 
Jack  Straw  and  Peter  Mandelson,  is  much  more  seri- 
ous: the  suggestion  that  MIS  failed  to  pass  on  — even  to 
the  police  or  the  Israeli  government  — a warning  from 
a reliable  source  that  Israel's  embassy  in  London  would 
be  the  target  of  a terrorist  attack.  The  former  agent 
claims  that  the  MI5  specialist  dealing  with  the  tip-off 
faiipH  to  take  any  action.  After  the  embassy  was 
devastated  by  a 501b  bomb,  which  injured  13  people  in 
July,  1994,  the  report  of  the  tip-off  was  found  “buried"  in 
a cupboard  by  another  officer.  Jack  Straw,  the  Home 
Secretary,  does  not  believe  this  story  but  refused  to 
allow  the  story  to  be  suppressed  Good  for  him. 

The  security  service  has  blatantly  denied  damaging 
exposures  of  earlier  disillusioned  agents  only  for  their 
stories  to  be  subsequently  shown  to  be  based  on  facts  — 
most  notoriously  with  respect  to  Peter  Wright’s  allega- 
tions of  MX5  agents  attempting  to  destabilise  Harold 
Wilson’s  Labour  government,  long  denied  by  the  ser- 
vice only  for  Lord  Hunt,  the  former  cabinet  secretary,  to 
confirm  in  a Channel  4 documentary  last  year.  The 
latest  revelation  may  he  untrue  although  security 
sources  told  The  Guardian  last  night  that  there  were 
“some  basis  in  feet”  to  the  story.  More  important  is  the 
principle  which  the  Home  Secretary  has  established  a 
story  which  threatens  MIS’s  sources  of  information  or 
agents  will  remain  subject  to  an  Official  Secrets  Act  ban 
but  stories  holding  MI5  to  account  through  allegations 
of  incompetency  will  not 

Jack  Straw  has  re-written  the  Official  Secrets  Act  He 
should  be  congratulated  The  Mail  on  Sunday,  which 
published  the  earlier  Shayler  revelations,  was  placed 
under  a court  gagging  order  preventing  further  disclo- 
sures from  the  MI5  whistleblower.  The  paper  appealed 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  lift  the  ban  on  this  latest 
disclosure.  After  consulting  with  the  security  service. 
Mr  Straw  concluded  the  service  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  bomb  but  he  recognised  why  Mr  Shayler,  a 
junior  member  not  involved  in  this  area  of  work,  could 
have  gained  his  ‘mistaken  impression”.  This  is  radical 
redrafting  indeed  The  Official  Secrets  Act  has  covered 
up  all  manner  of  wrong  doings  — serious  and  abso- 
lutely trivial  — which  the  public  had  a right  to  know. 
Now  the  Home  Secretary  has  concluded  that  not  only 
can  accurate  accounts  of  MI5  incompetency  be  pub- 
lished, but  inaccurate  and  fair  accounts  too. 


A vulnerable  service 

Overcoming  scandals  and  squeeze 

SUDDENLY  signs  emerge  suggesting  social  services  — 
the  fifth  arm  of  the  welfare  state  — are  being  rehabili- 
tated The  Health  Secretary  insists  that  a large  slice  of 
his  extra  funds  for  the  national  health  service  should  be 
ear-marked  for  social  services  to  ensure  there  are  fewer 
elderly  people  blocking  acute  hospital  beds.  An  official 
inquiry  into  children  in  care  is  due  to  call  for  the 
reopening  of  some  children's  homes  in  spite  of  the 
shadow  of  abuse  hanging  over  such  institutions.  Frank 
Dobson,  the  Health  Secretary,  travelled  to  the  annual 
social  services  conference  on  Friday  to  pay  tribute  to 
services  looking  after  “over  one  and  a half  million  of  the 
most  vulnerable  people  in  our  countryM..so  long  as  there 
are  frail  old  people,  vulnerable  children,  people  with 
physical  or  learning  disabilities,  mentally  ill  people  and 
other  vulnerable  groups  there  will  be  a need  for  social 
care  provided  by  professionals  to  augment  what  fam- 
ilies provide.’' 

Why  were  there  any  doubts  about  the  future  of  such 
services  in  the  first  place?  There  woe  a host  of  factors 
contributing  to  the  loss  of  confidence  within  the  service: 
two  decades  of  criticism  from  the  media  and  ministers, 
a long  list  of  scandals  — involving  both  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  — in  children’s  homes,  a similar  sad 
catalogue  of  neglect  in  some  homes  for  the  elderly,  the 
creation  of  an  unfair  market  skewed  in  favour  of 
private  or  voluntary  provision  and  the  squeeze  on  funds 
which  left  many  departments  providing  a residual  and 
easily  stigmatised  service  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 1 
taged.  None  of  this  was  helped  after  Labour's  victory  in  ' 
May  by  the  new  ministerial  team  ignoring  the  contribu- 
tion which  social  services  could  make  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  social  services  minister  to  sound  as  macho 
as  his  Conservative  predecessor. 

Ironically,  it  took  the  scourge  of  local  government  — 
the  Audit  Commission  — along  with  the  social  services 
inspectorate  to  remind  the  service  of  just  how  good 
many  of  its  services  are.  The  first  joint  reviews  by  these 
bodies  of  10  local  areas  found  exceptionally  high 
satisfaction  — 71  per  cent  of  users  rating  their  satisfac- 
tion as  good  or  excellent  compared  to  just  11  per  cent 
poor.  If  only  the  Tory  ministers  who  instigated  the 
inspections  had  been  able  to  achieve  a similar  rating. 
What  ministers  and  much  of  the  media  ignored  was  the 
size  of  social  social  services.  With  300.000  direct  employ- 
ees — and  a further  700,000  in  the  private  or  voluntary 
sector  — there  are  bound  to  be  some  staff  who  fell 
shamefully  below  acceptable  standards.  With  a budget 
of  £&5  billion,  social  services  are  now  the  seventh 
biggest  public  spending  programme. 

Where  the  service  is  in  danger  of  being  left  behind  is 
in  seizing  the  initiative  in  dealing  with  problems  which 
cross  departmental  boundaries.  Many  of  these  problems 
are  high  on  the  current  government’s  agenda  — social 
exclusion,  welfare-to-work,  juvenile  crime,  public 
health,  anti-poverty  and  community  safety.  In  some 
areas,  social  service  directors  have  had  too  parochial  a 
focus.  They  need  to  be  more  flexible,  more  proactive 
and  recognise  the  skills  and  expertise  within  their 
departments  which  could  play  a crucial  role  in  the 
meeting  the  government's  new  agenda.  Teaching  com- 
munities to  help  themselves,  for  example,  is  an  old 
tradition  within  the  service. 

Some  areas  are  demonstrating  a welcome  readiness 
to  experiment  with  various  new  configurations  of 
services  — linking  children’s  services  with  education 
and  elderly  services  with  housing  for  example.  This  is  a 
useful  reminder  to  today’s  national  conference  on  local 
government  that  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom, 
most  of  the  major  policy  changes  which  have  made  this 
country  a more  civilised  place  (dean  water,  poor  relief 
subsidised  rented  housing)  originated  at  local  level 
rather  than  from  the  centre. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Questions  unanswered  by  Woodward  case 


UNDERLYING  all  of  the 
legal  and  ethical  issues 

arising  from  the  Louise 
Woodward  trial  is  the  prob- 
lem of  why  so  many  mothers 
with  small  children  come  to 
be  hiring  unqualified  teen- 
agers to  look  after  their  chil- 
dren at  all  (A  tale  of  broken 
lives  played  out  in  camera's 
harsh  glare,  November  1). 

Feminists  have  long  fought 
for  the  right  of  women  to 
work  and  to  earn  a decent  liv- 
ing alongside  men.  However, 
it  was  never  intended  that 
some  women  would  be  forced 
to  exploit  the  low-paid  labour  | 
of  others  in  order  to  do  so. 
Women  with  children  and  I 
jobs  need  childcare  support, 
especially  women  with  small 
ohUdrffn  Apart  from  the  kib- 
butzim and  a few  Communist 
hloc  countries,  few  societies 
have  ever  shouldered  this  res- 
ponsibility so  that  neither 
parents,  children  or  childcare 
workers  are  exploited. 

It  is  no  use  requiring  those 
who  care  for  children  to  be 
qualified  if  few  mothers  can 
afford  to  pay  their  fees.  Child- 
care must  be  subsidised  and 
socialised.  Private  solutions 
are  not  solutions  at  all 
Marge  Berer. 

Editor, 

Reproductive  Health  Matters. 
29-35  Farringdon  Road, 

London  ECIM  3JB. 


Foxed  at  claim 

I AM  frankly  amazed  at  the 
conclusions  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Bristol’s  report  (Foxes 
innocent  of  vermin  charge, 
October  28). 

Foxes,  much  larger  than 
the  occasional  ones  I used  to 
see  years  ago  when  working 
in  rural  areas  of  England, 
now  abound  in  suburban 
Trafford  in  Manchester.  They 
routinely  dig  up  and  eat 
buried  kitchen  waste  and 
open  rubbish  bins.  Neigh- 
bours report  missing  cats  and 
decapitated  hens,  and  foxes 
watching  children  having 
garden  picnics. 

What  aroused  my  concern, 
after  returning  from  areas 
abroad  where  rabies  Is  en- 
demic, was  first  the  risk  of 
the  flispysa  entering  the  ur- 
ban fox  population;  and 
second  the  animals'  possible 
reaction  to  starvation  as  num- 
bers increase  — and  Bristol’s 
suggested  “wheelie  bins”  or 
other  measures  are  put  into 
effect  to  deprive  them  of  food. 
A new  baby  is  not  much  big- 
ger than  a lamb. 

F Ettenfield. 

36  Cleveland  Road. 

Hale,  Altrincham, 

Cheshire  WA15  BAY. 


IN  MY  role  as  head  of 
careers  at  a girt s'  school  I 
am  involved  in  helping  stu- 
dents to  organise  gap  years.  I 
have  never  encouraged  any- 
one to  seek  work  Involving 
sole  care  of  young  children, 
nor  will  I give  them  refer- 
ences to  do  so,  because  as  a 
parent  I fully  understand  fee 
stresses  involved.  In  my 
school  we  shall  certainly 
never  advertise  “au-pairing" 
posts  again,  in  America  or 
anywhere  else. 

Sarah  Shells. 

Head  of  Careers, 

The  Mount  School 
Dalton  Terrace, 

York  Y024DD. 

la/lLL  there  now  be  moves 
WT  to  modernise  a system 
that  allows  exploitation  of 
young  British  women  for  fee 
benefit  of  American  parents? 

Legislation  should  be 
drawn  up  feat  demands  train- 
ing for  these  young  women, 
that  disallows  sole  charge  of 
pre-school  children  without 
the  appropriate  experience, 
and  restricts  hours  of  work  to 
alleviate  the  isolation  that 
many  feel  in  these  roles. 
When  I was  an  au  pair  my 
charges  were  all  school  age, 
which  meant  I had  about  six 
hours  in  the  day  of  my  own 
time,  wherein  1 went  to 
classes,  met  friends  etc.  Even 


I so  there  were  Hmas  I lacked 
the  maturity  and  experience 
to  diffuse  times  of  frustration, 
with  my  charges,  and  I was  a 
trained  teacher. 

Shannon  Turner. 

Address  supplied. 

DOES  anyone  know  who  is 
looking  after  toddler 
Brendan  Eappen  while  his 
parents  are  appearing 
together  in  court  and  on  tele- 
vision? 

Pauline  Begg. 

Essex. 

LOUISE  Woodward  under- 
took a lie-detection  test 
Two  other  adults  lived  In  fee 
house  and  were  not  subjected 
to  fee  same  accusations  of 
child  abuse  and  the  same  test 
Why  not? 

Chris  Davies. 

Old  Manor  Farm  House, 
Poulton.  Cirencester. 

Glos  GL7  5HN. 

FOR  Anthony  Julius  to  say 
that  "there  is  no  miscar- 
riage of  justice  even  if  fee  ver- 
dict is_ wrong”  (Not  lilting  the 
verdict  doesn’t  make  it  bad 
justice.  November  1)  displays 
a level  of  stupidly  only  ever 
achieved  by  very  clever 
people.  Of  course  no  human 
process  is  infallible,  but  fee 
justice  process  will  only  Im- 
prove when  It  is  recognised 


that  all  wrong  verdicts  are 
miscarriages  of  justice.  If 
Louise  Woodward  MTled  Mat- 
thew Eappen,  there  has  been 
no  miscarriage  in  this  case.  If 
she  did,  there  has. 

Alex  Gallagher. 

12  Phillips  Avenue, 

Largs. 

IflfHY  such  extensive  em- 
VV  phasis  in  Deborah  Eap- 
pen's  "impact  statement"  on 
brother  Brendan’s  adoring 
and  protective  love.  Sibling 
rivalry  and  the  complete  ab- 
sence in  a two-year  old  of  res- 
ponsibility for  its  actions 
seem  to  me  to  provide  reason- 
able cause  for  doubt  about 
this  verdict  and  compelling 
grounds  for  further 
investigation. 

: Tony  Walton, 
ll  Salisbury  Road, 

Hove,  East  Sussex  BN3  SAD. 

IF  Louise  Woodward  was  not 
responsible  for  the  injuries 
who  was?  Due  process  of  law 
has,  very  visibly,  taken  its 
course  and  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fair.  The  sight 
and  sound  of  all  those  who 
plead  fee  cause  of  yet  another 
UE  citizen  In  serious  legal  dif- 
ficulties overseas,  is  often  un- 
edifying.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  emotionally  charged 
media  hype,  I have  yet  to  read 
or  hear  anything  in  our 


i media  to  convince  me  that  the 
| Jury  in  this  case  reached  any- 
thing other  than  the  right  de- 
cision, however  uncomfort- 
able or  inconvenient  that 
might  be  for  Louise  Wood- 
ward's supporters. 

Rhys  ab  Elis. 

14  Rhes-y-Twnnel 
Casnewydd,  Gwent  NP9  4BT. 

C*URELY  it  is  plain  to  all 
fee  Interests  of  jus- 
tice can  only  be  served  by  the 
abolition  of  jury  trials  in 
newsworthy  cases,  wife  the 
matter  of  guilt  instead  de- 
cided by  people  who've  read  a 
bit  about  it  in  the  Sun  or  fee 
Mirror,  perhaps  by  a readers 
poll.  Zt  cannot  be  right  that 
matters  of  such  public  con- 
cern should  be  decided  on  the 
whim  of  a few  people  who 
have  listened  to  and  carefully 
considered  all  fee  evidence 
over  a period  of  days  or 
weeks. 

Jeremy  Amos.  - 
S3  Sturton  Street, 

Cambridga. 

'Tiit;  widespread  assump- 
■ tfon  that  a nice, ' respect- 
able, middle  class,  white, 
English  girl  could  not  possi- 
bly kill  a child  is  reverse  po- 
litical correctness  gone  mad: 
David  Storey. 

22  Moroington  Road, 

Norwich  NR23NB. 


Scorn  poured 
on  loose  talk 

THE  translation  of  Prince 
Charles’s  words  in  Leso- 
tho, “Khotso,  pula,  nala” 
(Charles  spices  up  bis  charm 
offensive,  November  1),  was 
given  incorrectly  as  “Peace, 
reign  and  prosperity”  instead 
of  “Peace,  rain  and  prosper- 
ity". Rain  leads  to  prosperity. 
Margaret  NewaJU- 
2 Kingston  Avenue, 
Leatherhead, 

Surrey  KT22  7HY. 

’’’THERE  Is  no  such  thing  as 
I “the  Lesofeans”.  Lesotho 
is  the  place.  The  people  who 
inhabit  it  are  fee  Basotho 
(singular,  Monsotho).  The  ad- 
jective is  Basotho. 

(Dr)  Paddy  Giackin 

76d  Brondesbury  Villas, 
London  NW6  6AD. 

DAN  Atkinson  is  wrong  to 
assert  feat  “December  1 is 
December  1 everywhere  at 
the  same  time  ...”  (Worm's 
Eye,  October  27).  Earlier  this 
year  my  job  required  me  to 
fly  from  the  Sooth  Pole  to  fee 
British  Antarctic  .Survey's 
Rothera  base,  on. fee  periph- 
ery of  Antarctica,  a ' distance 
of  some  L300  nautical  miles.  I 
was  able  to  take  off  in  Febru- 
ary, yet,  after  an  eight-hour 
journey,  land  In  January. 
Andy  Alsop. 

British  Antarctic  Survey. 
Rothera  Research  Station. 


Benchmarks  needed  forjudges 


DAVID  Pallister  reckons 
that  fee  Lord  Chancellor 
is  unlikely  to  disturb  Mr  Jus- 
tice Popplewell’s  “haughty 
tenure"  (The  hubris  of  Mr 
Justice  Popplewell,  October 
30).  We’re  certain  of  it  Offer 
possible  evidence  of  Judicial 
misconduct  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  he  refuses  to  Inter- 
vene on  fee  grounds  that  he's 
a politician. 

Judges  behaving  badly 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The 1 
Lord  Chancellor  is  the  lynch-  j 
pin  of  a disreputable  set-up  j 
that  breeds  arrogant  judges. 
Lord  Popplewell  is  a 
respected  judge,  but  too  often 
it  is  the  incompetent,  the  un- 
scrupulous and  the  powerful 


who  prosper  at  fee  expense  of 
the  ordinary  person;  fee  out- 
come of  having  a quango  that 
cannot  be  held  to  any  rules. 

The  Campaign  for  A Fair 
Hearing  was  launched  in  mld- 
1996  to  establish  a genuine 
separation  of  powers.  But 
ousting  the  Lord  Chancellor 
from  the  Cabinet  isn't  suffi- 
cient An  independent  body 
along  the  lines  of  an  elected 
lay  Procedural  Complaints 
Court  must  police  fee  judges. 
Our  campaign  will  be  a suc- 
cess when  judges  start  taking 
early  retirement 
Suzon  Forscey-Moore. 
Organiser,  Hie  Campaign  for 
A Fair  Hearing. 

Box  54,  Cambridge  CB5  8BB. 


Lighter  touch 

THERE  won't  be  many 
pubs  left  for  Trevor  Doyle 
to  visit  If  he  bans  smokers 
from  bars  (Letters,  October 
31).  The  smoking  minority  is 
often  a majority  In  pubs  and 
frequently  so  when  in  groups 
with  non-smoking  friends, 
and  they  believe  a cigarette 
goes  better  with  drinking 
than  It  does  with  shopping. 

The  answer  of  course  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  smoke  without 
getting  rid  of  the  smokers. 
The  pub  industry  is  waking 
up  to  the  challenge  to  keep  all 
its  customers  happy  and  is  in- 
stalling new  and  better  ex- 
tract and  ventilation  equip- 
ment. Non-smoking  areas  are 
not  always  a practical  option, 
but  they  are  being  designated 
in  more  and  more  restaurants 
and  bar  food  areas.  Surely  co- 
operation, understanding  and 
investment  are  likely  to  be  a 
happier  alternative  to  ban- 
ning one  lot  or  fee  other  of 
otherwise  friends. 

Nick  Bish. 

Secretary, 

The  Association  of  Licensed 
Multiple  Retailers. 

11  Fairway  Drive. 

Greenford, 

Middlesex  UB6  8PW. 


A Country  Diary 


SOMERSET:  There  is  evi- 
dence of  seasonal  stirrings, 
not  only  in  the  great  mrifahlil* 
that  are  seen,  each  morning, 
to  have  erupted  in  the  lawn, 
but  also  in  fee  mountains  of 
combustible  material  being 
piled  high  for  Guy  Fawkes 
night  — traditionally  the  opti- 
mum time  for  the  most  pro- 
ductive coupling  between 
ram  and  ewe.  The  ram  wears 
a shield  or  pad  on  his  chest.  It 
has  on  it  a dye  whicb  shows 
on  fee  rump  of  each  ewe  it 
has  covered.  The  shepherd  , 
notes  the  dyed  rumps  and  the  , 
date,  147  days  later,  when  fee 
particular  ewe  is  likely  to 
Iamb. 

I revisited  the  “Bowflock”, 
an  especially  attractive  and 
lovingly  tended  flock  of  Shet- 
land sheep.  Exact  forecasts  of 
likely  lambing  dates  are  less 
crucial  with  Shetlands  than 
with  some  breeds.  They  come 
from  a long  history  spent  in 
bleak  northerly  places.  Their 
spare,  athletic  build,  small 
size  and  remarkably  fine 
fleece  equip  them  for  indepen- 
dent survival  and  they  are 
good  at  lambing  unaided. 

If  you  run  your  hand  down 


the  sheeps  back  (an  action 
that  makes  the  animals'  tails 
wag  with  evident  pleasure) 
you  can  feel  how  the  finest 
wool  is  at  the  shoulder  and 
there  is  progressive  coarsen- 
ing towards  fee  rump,  be- 
cause, In  their  natural  more 
northerly  habitat  they  hud- 
dle together  for  protection 
against  icy  winds  with  their 
backs  to  the  blast  The  Bow- 
flock,  enlarged  this  year  to  33 
animals,  most  of  them  ewes, 
now  lives  in  relative  luxury. 
They  have  moved  away  from 
fee  small,  exposed  hillside 
where  1 first  saw  them. 

On  some  mornings  last  win- 
ter, their  owner,  who  has  to 
fit  their  care  around  a foil- 
time  job,  could  not  get  up  fee 
steep  track  through  the  ice. 
Now  they  have  10  spacious 
acres  of  ancient  ridge  and 
furrow  field,  lush  with  nutri- 
tious, green  grass,  on  lowland 
beside  fee  Fosse  Way  in  the 
peaceful  village  of  Babcary. 
This  year  a champion  ram 
from  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Wiltshire  win  have  moved 
in  well  before  Guy  Fawkes 
night 

JOHN  VALUNS 


Incorrigible  hope  helps  me  through  dog  days 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


WHEN  I got  out  of 
the  bath  this  morn- 
ing. I tried  to 
shake  myself  dry. 
Fear  not  You  are  to  be  spared 
the  other  details  of  my  daily 
toilet  I simply  record  one 
symptom  of  my  irreversible 
metamorphosis  — the  gradual 
assumption  of  fee  character- 
istics of  Buster,  my  dag.  As 
yet  I have  done  nothing  that 
would  get  me  banned  from 
Westminster’s  parks.  Nor  has 
a neighbour  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  throw  a bucket  of 
water  over  me.  But  Buster  is 
gradually  imposing  his  per- 
sonality on  mine.  I flatter  my- 
self that  I have  avoided  the 
romantic  error  of  treating 
him  like  a human  being.  But 
he  treats  me  like  a dog.  His 
attitude  is  best  described  bv 
whatever  word  is  the  ant- 
onym of  anthropomorphic. 


Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  my 
Increasingly  canine 

vocabulary. 

Buster  and  I have  always 
bad  much  in  common.  And  I 
certainly  enjoy  being  one  of 
the  pack,  though  from  time  to 
time,  1 have  wished  that  I 
could  be  leader.  I take  conso- 
lation from  the  characters  tics 
which  unite  us  rather  than 
his  divisive  determination  to 
dominate  me  by  chewing  my 
hand,  leaping  uninvited  Into 
my  lap  and  putting  a restrain- 
ing paw  on  my  foot  when  he 
thinks  I am  about  to  move. 
Both  of  us  fall  asleep  in  motor 
cars,  bolt  our  food  and  are 
easily  bored  by  television. 
Like  me,  he  is  allergic  to  cats 
— a bond  that  unites  us  de- 
spite a major  difference  of 
symptoms.  My  eyes  smart 
and  I sneeze,  whilst  he  goes 
fighting  mad.  Most  important 
of  all.  although  we  lode  ag- 
gressive. deep  down  inside  we 
are  equally  soft  and  loveable. 
Ignore  us  and  we  perform 
until  we  capture  your  atten- 
tion. Given  us  a biscuit  and 
we  are  yours. 


The  qualities  which  strang- 
ers most  admire  in  Buster  are 
beyond  my  emulation.  I can- 
not make  my  ears  stand  on 
end,  grow  a sleek  brlndle  coat 
or  (even  wife  fee  aid  of  con- 
tact lenses)  acquire  limpid 
brown  eyes.  On  me,  a wet 
nose  is  not  regarded  as  a sign 
of  health.  Were  I to  howl,  sen- 
timental old  ladies  would  not 
say  that  I was  hungry  or  wor- 
ried about  being  left  alone.  No  : 
one  has  ever  congratulated 
me  on  the  frequency  and  1 
thoroughness  wife  which  1 1 
dean  my  feet.  But  is  Is  not 
those  minor  attributes  which 
I aspire  to  assume.  I want  to 
develop  fee  major  virtues 
Whicb  Buster  exhibits  from 
the  very  start  of  the  day. 

The  prospect  of  nothing 
more  exciting  than  a walk  In 
Green  Park  sends  him  mad 
with  joy.  He  roils  on  his  back 
as  a sign  of  delight  and  kicks 
his  legs  in  fee  air  as  proof  of 
ecstasy.  He  assumes  that  the 
hours  ahead  will  be  packed 
wife  pleasure.  And  the  as- 
sumption makes  it  so.  As  long 
as  fee  lead  is  waved  in  his 


direction  — confirming  feat  a 
stroll  is  In  prospect  — he  will 
roll  and  kick  for  a Pull  half- 
hour.  No  doubt  fee  snorts  of 
pleasure  wife  which  be  ac- 
companies his  gyrations  fill . 
his  nostrils  wife  carpet  fluff ' 
and  he  certainly  crashes  his 
head  against  the  skirting 
board.  But  he  goes  on  demon- 
strating how  good  it  is  to  be 
alive  — even  if  the  first  plea- 
sure of  the  morning  is  no 
more  than  a mile  and  a hair 
ramble  wife  a leather  noose 
round  his  neck.  He  is  so 
happy  that  he  makes  me 
happy  too.  I wish  that  I could 
spread  the  same  message 
with  equally  uninhibited 
enthusiasm. 

Conspicuous  virtues  are  al- 
ways a reproach  and  often 
therefore  lead  to  resentment 
Nevertheless.  I admire  Bust- 
er's One  mind.  It  at  his  age  — 

three  for  him  and  21  for  me  — 

I had  possessed  a fraction  of 
his  curiouslty,  I would  cer- 
tainly have  become  an  expert 
on  something.  Indeed,  his  in- 
terests are  so  eclectic  that  had 
I been  inspired  wife  a similar 


spirit  of  inquiry,  by  now  I 
might  know  everything  about 
everything.  He  cannot  pass  a 
hole  in  a hedge  without  want- 
ing to  put  his  head  in  it  or  a 
wall  without  wanting  to  look 
over  it  On  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Peak  District,  he  stands  i 
on  his  hind  legs  so  that  he  nan  1 
see  the  sheep  and  cows  in  dis- 
tant fields.  On  the  tittered 
streets  of  Westminster,  he 
tears  open  every  discarded 
paper  bag  and  cardboard  box 
that  comes  within  sniffing 
range.  Nobody  arrives  or 
leaves  without  Inspection, 
badly  disguised  as  greetings 
orforewefi. 

He  is  not,  I admit  a good 
dissembler.  The  feelings  of 
the  moment  are  displayed 
without  embarrassment  or 
regret.  The  emotion  which  is 
most  regularly  on  view  is  in- 
torrigible  hope.  Buster  has  no 
idea  of  his  own  limitations. 
He  believes  that  he  can  catch 
pigeons  feat  are  flying  50  feet 
above  his  head,  takes  for 
granted  his  ability  to  follow 
squirrels  up  trees  and  as- 
sumes that  he  can  win  the  af- 


fection of  everyone  he  meets. 
His  entire  existence  is  a vic- 
tory for  self-confidence.  Be- 
cause he  believes  feat  he  can 
leap  io  times  above  his  natu- 
ral height  he  can  leap  five 
times  above  his  natural 
height,  which  is  entirely  un- 
reasonable in  itself. 

. 11  pay  not  be  sensible  to 
imagine  that  a telephone  can 
be  barked  into  silence  or  that 
p the  bottom  of  every  pile  of 
leaves,  there  is  rotting  meat 
awaiting  disinterment  by  a 
resourceful  dog.  But  Buster 
makes  me  remember  the  time 
when  I was  young  and  ^sOly 
enough  to  think  that  nothing 
was  beyond  me.  Ifl  could  be- 
lieve feat  again,  I would 
gladly  walk  on  all  fours, -live 
Light  Science  Diet 
and  lie  under  tables  during 
railway  journeys. 

**  ^ 1 oppose.  Buster’s 
misfortune  that  I want  him  to 
oe  the  dog  I never  was.  But 
up  to  now,  he  has  ftdfHled  all 
fey  vicarious  ambitions.  I can 
o«y  hope  that  he  doesjiot 
rind  .me  a great 
disappointment 
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Colombia  diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


l tT  * 
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Jeremy  Lennard 


BACK  In  1995,  fisher- 

tag  their  catch  when  they 
discovered  the  numbers 
U24  ffiz  fite  side  of  one  of 

ttrfr  fish.  Convinced  they 

hadbeen  blessed  withawhj- 
rang  lottery  number,  they 
shared  their  find  with  the 

S2^d320peSptebeton 

me  combination.  Between 
mem  they  won  over  a rwn. 

S^s-aildtankr,ipted 

I Stories  like  this  are  not  so 
unusual  In  Colombia.  A few 
month*  ago.  a river  near 
Bogota  attracted  crowds 
when  it  began  to  flow  up- 
stream towards  its  source, 
i Another  caused  equal  exdte- 
J nient  when  it  carried  hun- 

area  dollar  bills  along  its 
j course.  Ok,  so  the  latter  has 
an  explanation — a local 

drug  trafficker  who  hidhis 

j fortune  In  a cave  upstream 
j hadnot  counted  on  rising 

j waters  during  the  rainy  sea- 
j son.  But  Colombia  has  more 
■ than  its  fair  share  of  news 
} stories  which  beggar  beheC 

Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez, 
the  country's  Nobel  prize- 
winning  novelist  and  grand- 
father of  magic  realism, 
claims  that  the  harsh  dafly 
reality  of  violence  and  pov- 
erty In  Colombia  is  tempered 
by  suhHtn  p and  slightly  snr- 
real forces. 

All  very  well,  but  when 
these  qualities  of  Illusion 
colour  major  political 

events,  it  might  be  worth 
asking  a few  questions.  After 
months  of  violence  and 
intimidation  which  saw  the 

murder  of  scores  of  local  offi- 
cials and  the  kidnapping  of 
many  more,  Colombians 
went  to  the  polls  in  nation- 
wide local  elections  on  Octo- 
ber 26.  By  polling  day,  some 
2.000 candidates  had  with- 
drawn; in  some  towns  there 
was  no  one  left  to  vote  for. 

The  government  and  much 
of  the  local  media  trumpeted 
the  elections  as  a victory  for 
peace  and  democracy,  which 
to  many  was  about  as  believ- 
able as  a lottery-winning 
fish.  Granted  there  was  not 
too  much  violence  on  elec- 
tion day  itself.  But  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of 
200,000  members  of  the 
armed  forces  out  on  the 
streets.  No  one  seemed  to 
notice  the  contradiction  of 
banner  headlines  shooting 
“pazydemocracSa”  along- 
side pictures  of  tanks  out- 
side town  halls  and  AK  47s 
resting  on  ballot  boxes.  Poli- 
ticians and  the  media  also 
made  great  mileage  of  “the 
mandate  for  peace”. 

Nearly  io  minion 
people  voted  for  peace. 
we  were  told.  Sat  more 
than  10  million  people 

didn’t.  Why?  Fear  certainly 
played  its  part.  In  some 
areas,  dominated  by  left- 
wing  guerrillas  and  right- 
wing  paramilitaries,  turn 
out  was  less  than  1 per  cent 
and  in  several  towns  the  new 
mayor  was  elected  on  Just 
one  vote.InCabreras.no  one 
voted  at  aB,  One  municipal- 
ity set  tear  aside  in  favour  erf 
cynicism.  By  marking  their 
cards  with  the  number 666. 
they  elected  Salzm  as  mayor. 

As  we  were  saying  then, 
the  elections  were  a victory 
for  peace  and  democracy. 

Aiid  the  majority  of  Colom- 
bians were  not  interested- 
Despite  raging  poverty  and 
public  disorder,  this  is  not  a 
country  of  political  activists. 
No  Socialist  Workers’ Party 
here  to  lead  thousands  in  a 
march  an  parliament  over  a 
change  in  tax  law.  A quick 
look  at  recent  history  ex- 
plains why.  The  last  time  the 
radical  left  tried  to  organise 
itself  as  the  PatrioticUnion, 
&500  of  their  members  were 
murdered  over  10  years, 
until  the  movement  gave  up 
politics  as  a bad  lot 
So,  on  the  surface  the 
Colombian  public  is  abstain- 
ing and  accepting — an 

image  reinforced  hy  extreme 


Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  pot  noodle 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


TALK  sex,  talk  violence, 
talk  television  — and 
it's  obvious,  isn’t  it? 
There’s  too  much  of  it 
around.  We  can  only  clean  up 
our  society  (even  to  the  new 
Hague/Portillo  standard 

issue)  by  cleaning  up  televi- 
sion. Jack  Straw  Is  spending 
research  millions  to  prove  the 
connection  beyond  pe  rad ven- 
ture, to  show  that  what  we 
watch  warps  minds.  Well,  pos- 
sibly. But  let's  break  for  soup 
and  a sandwich  first. 

For  if  the  link  is  really  as 
advertised,  clear.  umhiUraj 
incontrovertible,  then  there 
are  cheaper  tests  around. 
Never  in  history  have  so 
many  cookery  shews  pavi- 
lioned the  box:  around  15  ter- 
restrial hours  of  them,  this 
week  and  every  week.  They’re 
there  because  they're  viewed 
avidly.  Can’t  Cook,  Won't 
Cook  has  lately  been  voted  the 
most  popular  offering  on  day- 
time TV.  Fat  ladies  sing  as  De- 
lia declaims  throughout  the 


evenings.  The  pornography  of 

the  tastebuds,  the  violence  of 
the  mixing  bowl. 

Nothing  could  seem  sim- 
pler. Gordon  Brown’s  Univer- 
sity of  the  Air  (Department  of 
Culinary  Studies)  is  up  and 
running.  Renowned  experts 
are  training  a nation  of  chefs. 
The  power  of  the  flickering 
screen  is  at  its  most  potent 
But  what’s  actually  happen- 
ing? Pass  foe  frozen  pins. 

There  have  been  two  com- 
plementary bits  of  research  in 
recent  weeks.  One  — small- 
scale  — looked  at  what  view- 
ers did  while  they  watched 
cookery  shows.  Answer:  they 
perched  on  a chair  arm  and 
ate  a slice  of  pizza.  The  other 

— bigger  in  compass,  by  NOP 

— added  kilos  of  flesh  to  those 
discommoding  bones. 

Some  people,  of  course, 
don’t  cook  at  alL  They  send 
out  tor  a Chicken  Tflcka  Ma- 
sala or  a Kentucky  by-up.  But 
of  those  who  cook  something, 
95  per  cent  use  ready-made 
and  convenience  meals.  Well 
over  half  knock  up  an  evening 
nosh  in  under  30  minutes. 

The  amount  of  ready-made 
meals  eaten  in  Great  Britain 
has  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years.  We  spend  £505  million 
mi  them;  some  99,000  tonnes 
sit  heavy  on  our  stomachs.  La- 
sagne leads  the  charge,  with 
Indian,  Chinese  and  Thai  Jos- 
tling behind.  Is  that  47.000 
tonnes  of  fresh  pasta  I see 


piled  on  the  horizon,  washed 
by  7,000  tonnes  of  pre-packed 
pasta  sauce?  Seventy  per  cent 
of  us  own  microwave  ovens: 
the  highest  proportion  in 
Europe. 

Put  figures  like  these  along- 
side the  burgeoning  statistics 
of  restaurant  openings  (a  new 
Conran  a day  makes  your 
credit  card  fray)  and  the  basic 
dislocation  is  glaring.  We 
have  never  in  history  devoted 
more  of  our  lives  to  sitting 
there,  seeing  proper  cooks 
demonstrate  proper  cooking. 
And  we  have  never,  in  his- 
tory, done  less  proper  cooking 
ourselves.  We’re  not  even  a 
nation  of  couch  baked  pota- 
toes any  longer. 

Here’s  a phenomenon  in 
need  of  greater  Inquiry.  You 
mm  run  through  the  standard 
stuff  — more  working  women, 
rising  expectations,  quality 
time,  felling  unemployment 
the  end  of  recession,  the 
march  of  the  supermarkets. 

They  are  all,  no  doubt  part 
of  the  picture.  But  they  don’t 
address  the  fundamental  di- 
chotomy of  why,  aching  from 
the  day,  we  come  home,  shove 
the  lasagne  in  the  microwave 
and  turn  on  Rick  Stein  doing 
something  unmentionable  to  a 
sea  bream.  The  spectacle  com- 
pounds the  Qhriniring  inade- 
quacy. It  taunts  from  the  sup- 
per table,  the  sneer  of  the 
mass-produced  tortelllnL 

Any  analysis,  of  course,  has 


to  acknowledge  that  all  TV 
chefs  are  not  the  same.  The 
lady  who  might  have  been 
Baroness  Smith  of  Tarragon 
and  Thyme  comes  from  the 
classic  mould:  she  affects  to 
instruct.  But  instruction 
thereafter  often  appears  in 
short  supply. 

The  Fat  Ladles,  let’s  be  hon- 
est, are  a Turn,  if  not  a 
Scream.  Margaret  Rutherford 
meets  Clare  Rayner  aver  a hot 
stove.  The  pots  and  pans  are 
mere  props  tor  the  comedy. 
Equally,  Gary  Rhodes  looks  as 
though  he'd  just  finished  a 
season  on  Blackpool  South 
Pier,  and  Jean  Chrlstopbe  No- 
vell! might  be  better  present- 
ing Eurotrash.  These  are  chefc 
slumming  it  in  the  name  of 
entertainment 

The  long-running  shows 
like  Ready,  Steady,  Cook  are 
barely  instructional.  Who 
wants  to  whip  something  deli- 
cious from  a plastic  bag  bear- 
ing a tin  of  sardines,  a pint  of 


Too  tired  for 
anything  but 
chilled  out  balti? 
Then,  certainly,  too 
tired  for  sex 


costard,  two  Snicker  bars  and 
an  aubergine?  This  genre,  to 
be  honest  is  more  like  coqjur- 
ing  than  cooking.  The  chefs 
are  Houdinis  escaping  from 
rhainc  of  awfulness.  Guaran- 
teed % per  cent  education- 
free. 

And  perhaps  there  are 
deeper  dues  here.  If  what  you 
see  is,  intrinsically,  a magir 
act.  if  the  confection  which 
pops  out  of  the  oven  at  the  end 
might  as  well  be  a white 
rabbit  or  my  beautiful  lady  as- 
sistant, th»n  tfae  essentially 
passive  nature  of  the  passing 


show  becomes  partly  explica- 


ble. The  Intention  is  not  to 
produce  something  which 
mere  mortals  can  copy  for 
themselves.  It’s  to  show  off 
the  impenetrable  in  pursuit  of 
the  unreproduceable.  The 
foster  they  slop  around  the  in- 
gredients. ibe  more  you  know 
that  they're  peddling  mystery 
rather  than  enlightenment 

Add  a dollop  of  chic  — chat 
about  NoveUi  or  Marco  Pierre 
White  as  though  you  frequent 
their  establisbenis  twice  a 
week.  Stir  briskly  with  a few 
pages  from  the  River  Caffe 
Cookbook.  Leave  in  a cool 
place  overnight  Thus  you 
begin  to  see  that,  in  many 
ways,  the  food  is  secondary 

an  object  of  desire,  not  a staff 
oflife. 

But  still  these  are  periph- 
eral bits  of  explanation.  They 
defuse  the  contradiction,  but 
do  not  destroy  it.  TV  violence, 
after  ail.  comes  in  all  shapes 
and  forms  from  ethereal  bal- 
letic to  rivers  of  blood.  TV  sex 
can  be  raw  cmd  explicit  or  soft- 
focus  idealised.  The  essential 
gastronomic  conundrum 

remains. 

Too  tired  for  anything  but 
chilled  out  balti?  Then,  cer- 
tainly. too  tired  for  sex.  Too 
tired  to  crack  a few  eggs? 
Then,  certainly,  too  weary  to 
crack  a few  heads.  The  young 
and  impressionable,  to  be 
sure,  may  want  to  rumble  or 
to  become  the  new  Anthony 
Worrall-Thompson.  impres- 
sionability and  youth  go 
together.  But  foe  rest  of  us, 
the  great  swathe  of  the  bat- 
tered and  bruised,  may  be  en- 
tirely different.  Are  we  just 
content  to  watch  in  place  of 
doing?  That’s  the  overwhelm- 
ing message  iff  foe  stuffed  sea 
bream.  Ready,  steady,  snooze. 

It  is  also,  fascinatingly,  the 
conclusion  of  some  erudite 
European  TV  pom  studies. 
Goggle,  not  do.  Ready,  steady, 
slump.  A cheese  straw  of  com- 
plexity for  Jack  to  nibble  at. 


Why  is  the  fast  rail  link  from  London  to  Folkestone  still  stuck  at  the  sidings?  Now, 
says  Victor  Keegan,  the  Government  must  step  in  and  bridge  the  financial  gap 

On  the  wrong  track 


But  and  this  takes  us  back  to 

M^rgnez,  little  in  this 

country  is  quite  what  it 

seems. 

Former  drug  lord  Pablo 


SOME  events,  even 
to.  hardened  jour- 
nalists. simply  beg- 
gar belief.  A decade 
ago,  the  Govern- 
ment started  planning  an  ob- 
vious and  seemingly  uncom- 
plicated scheme  — a fast  rail 
link  from  London  to  foe  pro- 
posed Channel  Tunnel  at 
Folkestone.  They  were  both 
part  of  the  same  project  to 
provide  fast  access  for  people 
and  freight  to  the  rest  of  the 
Common  Market  wherein  our 
economic  destiny  was  sup- 
posed to  reside 
Britain,  at  one  stage  in  her 
history,  had  built  most  of  foe 
world’s  railways  but  was  now 
in  danger  of  missing  out  on 
the  new  generation  of  fast 
links.  A map  showing 
Europe’s  high-speed  trains 
spaghettied  out  all  over  the 
Continent  but  came  to  a halt 
at  Calais. 

Enter  Mrs  Thatcher.  If  Brit- 
ain wanted  a railway,  it  had 
to  be  built  by  the  private  sec- 
tor, otherwise  it  wasn’t  worth 
having.  In  1989  she  and  her 
transport  secretary,  Cecil 


Parkinson,  ruled  out  giving 
the  link  any  kind  of  subsidy. 
Why?  She  didn’t  like  stale 
subsidies.  She  didn’t  like  in- 
terfering with  the  free  mar- 
ket. And  she  didn’t  believe,  or 
didn’t  understand,  foe  argu- 
ment foat  building  the  rail- 
way and  putting  much  of  it 
underground  generated  bene- 
fits elsewhere:  like  reduced 
road  congestion.  Industrial 
re-generation  and  fewer  acci- 
dents. These  are  “external” 
benefits  to  which  people  other 
than  rail  passengers  ought  to 
contribute  because  the  costs 
can’t  be  recouped  through 
ticket  sales. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  pri- 
vate- sector  company  charged 
with  foe  construction,  as  was 
predicted,  could  not  raise  the 
money.  When  it  realised  this 
it  went  back  cap  in  hand  to 
foe  Government  asking  for 
subsidies.  The  chairman  of 
♦bat  company  was  none  other 
♦ban  Cecil  Parkinson  (now 
Lord)  who,  as  transport  secre- 
tary, had  ruled  out  subsidies. 
He  should  have  become  Lord 
U-turn  of  Waterloo. 


Meanwhile,  the  publicly- 
owned  British  Rail,  which 
couldn’t  be  trusted  with  the 
construction,  had  completed 
on  time  and  within  budget 
Nicholas  Grimshaw’s  stun- 
ning £130  million  terminal  at 
Waterloo  station  — originally 
planned  to  receive  foe  fast 
train  before  Mrs  Thatcher 
banned  subsidies  for  a route 
that  would  have  to  take  It 
under  south  London  to 
Waterloo. 

After  the  Government’s 
volte-face  over  public  money, 
the  new  consortium  was 
showered  with  subsidies:  £1.4 
billion  in  cash-on-delivery, 
the  whole  Eurostar  train  op- 
eration running  through  foe 
Channel  Tunnel,  valuable 
land  around  Kings  Cross/St 
Pancras  (by  now  scheduled  as 
the  new  terminus)  plus,  ironi- 
cally, foe  spanking  new  ter- 
minal at  Waterloo. 

Even  so,  the  consortium 
still  could  not  raise  enough 
money  from  the  trillions  cir- 
culating in  the  City  to  float 
the  project  on  the  stock  mar- 
kets. And  so,  in  the  latest 


twist  last  week,  we  learned 
that  the  consortium,  unable 
to  raise  the  money  to  build  a 
whole  railway,  may  now 
build  half  iff  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  other  half  could  be 
built  a few  years  later.  Until 
then,  trains  will  have  to 
change  tracks  at  Ebhsfleet, 
near  the  M2S,  where  they  can 
transfer  to  foe  existing  route 
to  Waterloo.  Any  thoughts  of 
the  rail  link  providing  a fast 
route  to  the  north  of  England 


and  Scotland  — with  obvious 
benefits  for  trade  — must  be 
postponed. 

If  today's  subsidies  had 
been  available  a decade  ago. 
the  track  would  have  been 
built  by  now  (although  foe  ob- 
jections of  Londoners  to  the 
Waterloo  route  would  still 
have  been  formidable). 

If  all  the  freebies  are  added 
in.  it  looks  as  though  the  tax- 
payer, one  way  or  other,  will 
be  coughing  up  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  project  while 
the  construction  company 
will  get  a 999-year  lease  on  it, 
far  more  than  the  Channel 
Tunnel  and  considerably 


more  than  the  seven-year 
privatised  rail  franchises. 

What  should  be  done?  At 
♦hfc  stage,  the  overwhelming 
priority  must  be  to  get  the 
damned  thing  built  without 
further  delay.  If  the  private 
sector  stni  cannot  take  the 
risk  when  it  is  being  show- 
ered with  subsidies,  foe  Gov- 
ernment will  just  have  to  step 
in  and  bridge  the  gap  — with 
suitable  prefit  sharing  agree- 
ments worked  out  in  the 
event  that  the  project  is  a 
success. 

It  is  a sign  of  the  political 
revolution  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  15  years 
— and  completely  swallowed 
by  foe  Labour  government  — 
that  even  to  suggest  that  pub- 
lic money  should  be  involved 
in  a major  public  project  with 
lots  of  national  economic  ad- 
vantages is  to  invite  accusa- 
tions of  recidivism.  For  once, 
let’s  stop  pussyfooting,  forget 
dogma  and  get  it  done.  Brit- 
ain’s railways  pioneers  must 
be  turning  in  their  graves  at 
what  is  happening,  or  not 
happening  now. 


polite  when  he  wrote  to  a 
senior  politician  in  the  early 
nineties.  Escobar  wished  to 
cordially  advise  the  . 
esteemed  gentleman  that  he 
intended  to  blow  him  sky- 

high  with  half  a ton  of  explo- 
sives. The  same  people  who 

wouldn't  say  boo  to  apoliti- 
cal goose,  hide  a fiery  and 
unpredictable  alter  ego. 
Friends  and  lives  are  lost 

overgarage  bills  and  foot- 
ball results. 

In  the  early  eighties. 
Leeds-based  group  _ , 

Chnmbawmnba  twisted  the 
title  of  a Sex  Plstalsalbum  to 
Never  fttind  The  BaDots— 

Hera’s  The  Rest  OfTonr  Life. 
A IjetterriMxim  for  Colom- 
bia may  be  hard  to  find- 


Next  on  the  list:  clean  up  the  councils 


Tony  Blair 


... 

-■ 

* .v 


IoHN  Prescott  and 
other  Ministers  will 

rit  down  today  with 
representatives  from 
local  government  to  dismiss 
bow  we  can  woifc  together 
to  create  jobs  for  foe  young 
unemployed- 

They  will  sign  up  to  a new 
1 framework  which  en- 
shrines the  need  for  coun- 
cils to  modernise,  deliver 
: best-value  services,  and  up* 
i hold  foe  highest  standards 
of  conduct  in  pubhc  Bfe. 
This  is  foe  embodiment  of 
promoting  a new  partner- 
Shto  with  local  government, 

regardless  of  political  hue. 


We  were  elected  on  May  l, 
determined  to  modernise 
Britain  and  restore  faith  in 
poUtics.  That  also  applies  to 
local  government.  Funda- 
mental to  this  re-birth  is  the 
need  to  bring  government 
closer  to  foe  people.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  this  then  we 
must  trust  the  people. 

Voters  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  have  voted  yes  to  fun- 
damental constitutional 
change,  and  next  May  Lon- 
doners will  be  able  to  vote 
for  a capital-wide  authority 

and  an  elected  mayor.  We 
are  also  keen  to  promote 
greater  public  participation 
in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess. That  can  be  achieved 
through  citizens’  Juries  and 
surveys;  and  later  this  year 
we  will  he  can  suiting  on  in- 
troduring  annual  elections- 

The  key  to  modernising 
local  government  is  for 
councils  to  change  the  way 
they  govern  and  organise 
themselves.  This  month 
sees  the  publication  of  a bill 
which  will  allow  councils  to 
experiment  with  elected 
mayors,  cabinet-style  gov- 


ernment, watchdog  commit- 
tees of  councillors,  and 
other  Mating  innovations. 

I want  to  see  a re-invigo- 
rated local  government 
which  will  increase  voters’ 
tam-out  on  poEfing  day.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  we 
see  more  councillors  drawn 
from  a wider  social  back- 
ground, with  more  women 
and  more  young  people  in- 
volved in  running  our  coun- 
cil chambers. 

Councillors  must  remem- 
ber they  cannot,  and  must 
not,  do  everything  them- 
selves: there  can  be  no  mo- 
nopoly of  service  delivery 
by  councils;  the  1970s  will 
not  be  re-visited.  Delivering 
quality  services  means  that 
councils  must  forge  part- 
nerships with  communities, 
agencies  and  the  private 
sector.  It  is  their  job  to 
make  sure  that  foe  people 
they  serve  receive  the  best- 
quality  services.  We  have 
aet  in  train  the  Best  Value 
programme,  which  will 
replace  foe  crude  dogma  of 
compulsory  competitive 
tendering-  Best  Value  is 


about  providing  efficient 
quality  service  at  a price 
people  are  willing  to  pay;  it 
Is  about  handing  back  res- 
ponsibility to  local  govern- 
ment, and  making  council- 
lors more  accountable  to 
their  electorate.  We  have 
had  an  excellent  response, 
with  over  150  councils  ap- 
plying to  take  part  in  foe 
Best  Value  pilot  projects. 

will  be  zero  tol- 
erance of  failure: 
there  is  no  room  for 
_ poor  performance, 
whether  it  is  in  our  schools, 
childrens'  homes,  or  collect- 
ing rubbish.  I said,  when  in 
opposition,  that  the  new 
Labour  government's  prior- 
ity will  be  education,  educa- 
tion and  education.  Where 
local  authorities  foil,  we 
will  — as  we  have  in  Hack- 
ney — take  action  and  en- 
sure that  pupils  get  the  best 
head  start  they  deserve  and 
which  they  are  entitled  to. 

I have  vowed  to  clean  up 
politics:  there  is  no  room 
for  sleaze  in  foe  new  Brit- 
ain. We  are  working  with 


local  government  to  bring 
forward  the  proposals  from 
foe  Nolan  Committee  to  cre- 
ate a new  ethical  frame- 
work. I am  determined  to 
drive  out  the  small  minority 
who  besmirch  local  govern- 
ment. jade  Straw  is  consult- 
ing to  see  whether  there 
should  be  a new  offence  of 
misuse  of  public  office. 

It  is  easy  to  be  cynical 
about  local  government. 
Bat  local  government  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  democracy; 
it  matters.  Councils  are  res- 
ponsible for  most  of  our  ser- 
vices. All  of  as  have  a heavy 
investment  in  local  govern- 
ment Through  foe  council 
tax,  business  rates,  taxes 
and  charges  we  pay  we  all 
contribute  to  the  £7$  Union 
councils  spend  each  year.  It 
is  through  foe  network  of 
councils  that  most  services 
are  delivered.  When 
elected,  1 pledged  I would 
modernise  foe  country  and 
bring  government  baric  to 
foe  people.  A reborn  and  en- 
ergised local  government 
serving  the  people  is  at  foe 
very  heart  of  this  pledge. 


An  American 
nightmare  in 

Yorkshire 


Paul  Foot 


T couldn’t  happen 
■ ■ ■ here,”  was  the  unani- 
■ mous  reaction  of  the 
British  legal  establishment  to 
the  Louise  Woodward  affair. 
Everyone  seems  to  agree  that 
the  young  woman’s  wrongful 
conviction  was  the  fault  of  an 
alien  system  which  exposes 
itself  to  foe  media  and  relies 
far  too  heavily  on  the  judg- 
ment of  irrational,  vulgar 
juries.  uncontroDed  by  ratio- 
nal well-bred  judges. 

While  this  view  was  being 
ceaselessly  proclaimed, 
hardly  anyone  noticed  the 
publication  of  another  book 
on  another  monstrous  injus- 
tice perpetrated  by  good  old 
British  bobbies,  by  good  old 
British  scientists  and  good 
old  British  courts,  where 
juries  are  firmly  directed  by 
good  old  British  judges  and 
where  the  media  and  the  pub- 
lic are  kept  in  good  bid  Brit- 
ish ignorance  of  the  impor- 
tant  facts. 

The  book.  Innocents,  tells 
the  story  of  Stelan  Kiszko,  the 
bemused  tax  clerk,  who  had 
never  been  in  trouble  with 
the  law  in  his  life  when  he 
was  arrested  in  December 
1975  for  the  horrific  sexual 
murder  of  ll-year-dld  Lesley 
Molseed. 

Alter  two  days’  relentless 
interrogation  by  West  York- 
shire detectives,  Kiszko 
signed  a confession  to  the 
murder.  Though  he  subse- 
quently complained  that  the 
confession  was  bullied  out  of 
him,  he  was  sent  for  trial, 
prosecuted  by  Peter  Taylor, 
who  later  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  defended  by 
David  Waddington,  who  later 
became  Home  Secretary. 

After  what  seemed  a per- 
fectly fair  trial,  he  was  packed 
off  to  a life  of  hell  In  prison. 
Fourteen  years  later,  his  de- 
termined lawyer.  Campbell 
Malone,  petitioned  the  Home 
Office  to  re-open  the  case, 
which  was  referred  back  tp, 
the  West  Yorkshire  police:-  ' 

Detective  Supt  Trevor  Wil- 
kinson, one  of  foe  authors  of 
this  book,  was  surprised  to 
discover  that  although  Kiszko 
was  infertile,  the  semen  on 
the  body  iff  the  murdered  girl 
contained  heads  of  sperm. 
After  anxious  interviews  with 
doctors.  Wilkinson  concluded 
not  just  that  Kiszko  was  inno- 
cent but  that  the  information 
about  the  semen  was  known 
to  the  police  officer  in  charge 
at  foe  time,  and  had  not  been 
disclosed. 

The  injustice  had  nothing 
to  do  with  trial  procedure  or 
the  comparative  rationality  of 
judge  and  jury.  There  was 
only  one  reason  for  it.  Vital 
information  exculpating 


Kiszko  was  not  disclosed. 
Kiszko  was  released  after  16 
years  in  prison.  He  and  his 
mother  died  soon  afterwards. 

In  1994,  a police  officer  and 
Home  Office  forensic  scientist 
were  charged  with  suppress- 
ing the  vital  evidence.  The 
case  was  dismissed  by  a mag- 
istrate. The  reasons  included 
foe  tact  that  foe  police  officer 
In  charge  of  the  case  had  died 
and  foe  long  passage  of  time. 

By  then,  the  law  on  disclo- 
sure had  gradually  improved. 
Police,  prosecution  and 
judges  accepted  that  every- 
thing relevant  to  the  case 
must  be  disclosed.  All  this 
progress  was  thrown  into 
reverse  by  Michael  Howard's 
Criminal  Procedure  and  In- 
vestigation Act  last  year 
which  placed  foe  duty'  to  de- 
cide what  or  what  not  to  dis- 
close on  a single  policeman 
called  "a  disclosure  officer’’. 

A more  ridiculous  formula, 
or  one  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
repeat  of  injustices,  could  not 
be  imagined.  The  Act  more- 
over, makes  it  a contempt  of 
court  for  a defence  lawyer  or 
a client  to  disclose  to  a third 
party  official  statements  they 
uncover  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiry.  This  clause  threat- 
ens the  co-operation  between 
lawyers  and  journalists 
which  has  such  a vital  role  in 
exposing  past  injustices.  In- 
nocents, for  instance,  is  writ- 
ten by  a barrister,  a journalist 
and  a police  officer. 

A welcome  appointment  In 
the  new  parliament  is  that  of 
the  seasoned  campaigner  for 
justice.  Chris  Multin,  as 
chairman  of  the  Home  Affairs 
Select  Committee.  His  com- 
mittee should  urgently  inves- 
tigate foe  disclosure  sections 
of  Howard's  Act  and  dispose 
of  them,  or  there  will  be  many 
more  Stefan  Kiszkos  to  accuse 
and  mock  British  justice. 

Hearken  to  c-hris  Oak- 
ley.  chief  executive  of 
Midland  Independent 
Newspapers,  which,  like  the 
other  “Independent”  news- 
papers, have  been  swallowed 
by  David  Montgomery  and 
the  Mirror  Group. 

In  1990,  Oakley  staged  a 
management  buy-out  (MBO) 
of  the  Birmingham  Post  and 
Mail.  He  tells  the  Press 
Gazette  (sick  bags  at  the 
ready,  please):  “I  know  this 
sounds  like  an  old  cliche  and 
nobody  will  believe  it,  but  I 
don’t  think  anybody  in  our 
team  started ' out ' with  the 
thought  ’let’s  do  an  MBO  and 
make  money*.  I think  we 
started  out  to  do  it  because  we 
saw  excellent  newspapers  we 
could  continue  to  improve 
and  build  on  that  we  didn’t 
want  to  fall  into  foe  hands  of 
people  who  might  not  cherish 
them  as  we  would.” 

Quite  right,  Chris.  It  does 
sound  like  a cliche  and  no- 
body will  believe  it  Alter  all. 
you've  sold  the  papers  you 
cherish  to  David  Montgom- 
ery, foe  Grand  Cherisber  of 
Canary  Wharf.  But  I suppose 
the  excruciating  pain  of  that 
surrender  will  be  helped  a lit- 
tle by  something  else  you  cart 
cherish:  foe  £3  million  the 
sale  puts  in  your  pocket. 


SLEEPING 
IS  MY  ONIY  ESCAPE 


Alexne  is  79,  alone  an£  desperately  poor. 

She  wants  to  work  but  is  far  too  ill.  Her  only 
refuge  from  the  misery  is  sleep. 

Yet  by  sponsoring  someone  like  Aleme  for  &2.30 
a week  you  could  provide  her  with  the  food, 
clothing  and  medicines  she  so  desperately 
needs  to  survive. 

in  return,  you’ll  receive  regular  reports  that 
keep  you  In  touch  with  your  adopted 
grandparent.  To  find  out  more,  complete  and 
return  the  coupon  below. 
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und  m dottils. 

Mr /Mrs /Mias /us 
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I Please  return  this  coupon  to: 
Mrs  Helen  Higgs,  Adopt  a Grf 
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Granny, 

Help  the  &&>&.  FREKPOST  LON 13041, 
PO  Box  203.  London  EC  IB  LDQ. 


Orphans 

0171  883  0883 


Help  the  Aged 

Adopt  a Granny 

SegMswi  Qurltj  to.  27ZJB8 
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Sydney  Newman 


TV’s  feisty 


dramatiser 


FOR  TEN  brief  but 
glorious  years, 
Sydney  Newman, 
who  has  died  aged 
80,  was  the  most  im- 
portant impresario  in  Britain. 
The  period  that  is  now  con- 
ventionally referred  to  as  the 
“golden  age”  of  television 
drama,  was  presided  over  by 
this  feisty  Canadian  who 
blagged  hia  way  into  the  in- 
dustry and  dared  to  challenge 
fusty  conventions  and  new 
voices.  Hin  death  marks  not 
just  the  end  of  an  era  but  the 
laying  to  rest  of  a whole  phi- 
losophy of  popular  art 
Newman  was  born  in 
Toronto,  the  son  of  a Russian 
Jew  who  ran  a shoe  store.  He 
developed  an  early  passion  for 
visual  arts  and,  leaving  school 
at  13,  became  a graphic  de- 
signer with  a special  knack 
for  movie  posters.  But  as  he 
put  It  at  the  first  Guardian 
lecture  In  1988.  he  “couldn't 
make  a living  painting’*  and 
found  his  way  Into  film. 

The  old  prophet  of  docu- 
mentary, John  Grierson,  was 
then  head  of  the  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada  and, 
after  Newman  bad  worked  on 
some  350  movies  in  the 
Board's  cutting  rooms,  he 
gave  the  young  man  a chance 


to  prove  himself  as  a producer 
of  wartime  propaganda. 

After  the  war.  Grierson,  got 
him  an  attachment  to  NBC  In 
New  York,  where  he  closely 
observed  the  new  wave  of  play 
writing  for  television.  He 
returned  home  much  affected 
and,  in  1952,  gained  through 


Grierson  a foothold  at  GBC, 
the  national  broadcaster  hi 
Canada,  where  he  rose 
quickly  through  the  outside 
broadcast  department  until  he 
ran  it.  “Knowing  nothing 
about  drama,”  he  neverthe- 
less persuaded  CBC  to  let  him 
move  over  and  run  the  drama 
department,  where  he  imme- 
diately put  into  practice  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  in  New 
York.  , 

At  CBC,  Newman  encour- 
aged new  writing  and  formed 
a stable  of  young  directors 
such  as  Alvin  Rakoff,  William 
“Ted"  Kotcheff,  Silvio  Nariz- 
*an n and  Charles  Jarrott  Zt 
was  one  of  his  productions. 
Flight  Into  Danger  by  the 
Newman  discovery  Arthur 
Hailey,  which  brought  him  to 

London. 


THE  PLAY  was 
bought  for  screen- 
ing on  1TV  and 
Howard  Thomas, 
managing  director 
of  the  London  franchise- 
holder,  ABC,  invited  him  to 
produce  a new  Saturday  night 
series  of  thrillers  for  the  net- 
work. It  was  1958. 

Newman  had  barely  opened 
his  new  office  when  the  com- 
pany's drama  supervisor, 
Dennis  Vance,  was  “kicked 
upstairs"  and  Thomas  offered 
the  post  to  his  new  protege. 
Newman  took  the  offer  with 
the  proviso  that  he  could  per- 
sonally produce  a new  Sunday 
night  slot  of  straight  plays 
and  bring  over  his  Canadian 
team  to  direct  than.  ‘T  de- 


cided that  I would  do  original 
plays  about  fixe  United  King- 
dom today,”  he  recalled  30 
years  later,  and  so,  in  1959. 
Newman’s  Armchair  Theatre 
was  bom  and  changed  the 
face  of  British  television. 

Newman  was  always  more 
interested  In  journalists  thaw 
literary  types,  and  he  cast  his 
net  wide  for  writers.  He  in- 
vented a key  new  post,  that  of ! 
the  story  editor,  whose  func- 
tion was  to  go  out  into  the 
hedgerows  and  find  individ- 
uals with  stories  to  telL  The 
first  story  editor  was  a book 
critic.  Peter  Luke,  who  once 
vividly  described  his  boss  as 
“a  cross  between  Genghis 
Khan  and  a pussy  cat”.  It  was 
Luke  who  found  a Liverpud- 
lian actor  called  Alan  Owen 

nnri  drew  IV»mh  him  a piny  Hwt 

set  the  standard  in  the  first 
season  of  Armchair  Theatre. 
The  rough-hewn  vitality  of  Nb 
Trams  To  Lime  Street  was 
hugely  papular,  which  went 
some  way  to  pacifying  the 
American  boss  of  ABPC,  the 
owners  of  ABC,  who  "didn't 
understand  a goddamn  word 

of  iL  My  chauffeur's  English. 


A cross  between  Genghis  wh an  and  a pussycat ...  Sydney  Newman  decided  to  ‘do  original  plays  about  the  UK  today’ 


PHOTOGRAm  KENNETH  SAUM3ERS 


He  didn’t  understand  it 
either." 

Luke  turned  up  another  ac- 
tor who  was  ready  to  write 

and,  while  Newman  HlmaeTf 
found  the  work  hard  to 
fathom,  he  folly  Hwt-fcwH  hia 

story  editor’s  judgment  The 
play,  A Night  Out  by  Harold 
Pinto-,  had  the  largest  audi- 
ence of  the  week. 

The  appetite  for  teledrama 
that  Newman  whetted  was  as- 


tonishing. The  Pinter  play 
was  not  the  only  time  that 
Armchair  Theatre  had  the 
week’s  best  figures  and  a rat- 
ing Of  21  pitlUmn,  linthinlrahle 

for  one-off  drama  today,  was 

not  uncommon.  Moreover,  the 
output  was  vast.  In  1959,  New- 
man personally  produced  48 
individual  plays,  each  trans- 
mitted live.  Anyone  today 
who  generates  more  than  two 
productions  in  a year  is 
thraigh*-  to  be  a dangerous 
empire-builder. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the 
BBC,  where  change  was  in  the 
air  under  tha  leadership  of 
Hugh  Greene,  would  respond 
to  Armchair  Theatre’s  suc- 


cess. Director  of  Television 
Kenneth  Adam  was  duly  des- 
patched to  meet  Newman  in  a 
pub  where  he  offered  him  the 
overlordsbip  of  all  BBC  televi- 
sion drama.  Taking  a salary 
dip,  Newman  took  the  job. 

And  he  took  BBC  drama  by 
the  scruff.  His  division  of  the 
department  into  plays,  serials 
and  series  has  more  or  less 
remained  the  way  BBC  drama 
functions.  He  gave  the  green 
light,  often  more  in  hope  than 
expectation,  to  such  landmark 
projects  as  The  Forsyte  Saga. 
Dr  Who  and  Adam  Adamant 

His  biggest  gamble  was  to 
set  up  the  Wednesday  Play 
under  the  inventive  producer 


James  MacTaggart  whose 
ntiTnp  and  achievements  are 
honoured  in  the  annual  lec- 
ture given  in  his  name  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival.  "Pick  a 
good  pian  and  boy,  you're 
away”  was  Newman's  atti- 
tude. In  this  remark  resides 
his  great  gift  as  an  adminis- 
trator, the  self-confidence  to 
trust 

From  1964,  the  Wednesday 
Play,  as  much  as  any  pro- 
gramme, defined  the  BBC's 
stance  in  an  age  of  great 
change.  Writers  as  diverse  as 
John  Osborne,  Christopher 
Logue.  JB  Priestley,  John 
Betjeman,  NF  Simpson  and 
Raymond  Williams  contrib- 


uted to  It  but  the  new  voices 
it  introduced  and/or  devel- 
oped make  a roll  call  of 
remarkable  quality:  Dennis 
Potter,  John  Hopkins,  David 
Mercer,  Jeremy  Sandford, 
David  Rudkin.  Jim  Allen, 
Tony  Parker.  Nell  Dunn. 
Colin  Welland. 

When  the  BBC  contract 
ended  in  1968,  Newman  de- 
cided to  accept  an  offer  to 
produce  features  for  ABPC. 
The  deal  turned  sour  and  he 
left  after  18  months  with  noth- 
ing achieved.  ."A  futile 
waste,”  he  said.  He  returned 
to  Canada,  playing  out  his 
time  in  executive  posts  that 
asked  too  little  of  him. 


Newman’s  favourite  quote, 
from  Thurber,  was  also  foe 
source  of  his  favourite  plays 
title:  "Let  us  not  look  back  in 
anger,  nor  forward  in  fear, 
but  around  in  awareness. 
British  television  let  Newman 
go  when  it  needed  him  most. 
His  legacy  is  almost  played 
out  because  his  every  misgiv- 
ing about  television  trends 
has  come  to  pass.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth,  died  in  1981;  he 
leaves  three  daughters. 


W Stephen  Gilbert 


Sydney  Newman,  television  ex- 
ecutive, born  April  1,  1917:  died 
October  30, 1097 


Stanley  Williams 


Dedication  to  the  dance 


STANLEY  Williams, 
who  has  died  aged  72, 
was  one  of  foe  world’s 
most  respected  teach- 
ers of  classical  ballet.  He  was 
senior  faculty  member  of  foe 
School  of  American  Ballet 
foe  school  affiliated  to  foe 
New  York  City  Ballet 
(NYCB),  where  he  taught  the 
f advanced  rlanw  for  both 
men  and  women.  He  also  con- 
ducted a weekly  company 
class  at  the  NYCB. 

Williams  was  a teacher  of 
dancers,  but  also  a teacher  of 
teachers,  and  was  known  for 
making  dancers  understand 
the  meaning  of  a movement, 
as  well  as  providing  a sound 
technical  foundation;  be 
taught  artistry  rather  than 
virtuosity.  He  was  especially 
famous  for  his  teaching  of 
men. 

Edward  Villella.  one  of  the 
leading  stars  of  foe  NYCB  in 
the  1960s,  who  worked  inten- 
sively with  Williams,  wrote 
of  Williams's  teaching  in  his 
autobiography  Prodigal  Son: 
“Here  were  all  foe  ideas  scat- 
tered throughout  Balan- 
chine’s classes  pulled  to- 
gether in  a harmonious, 
sensible,  coherent  whole... 
There  was  a simplicity  about 
the  teaching  that  approached 
genius." 

Williams  was  born  in 
Essex,  to  an  English  father 
and  a Danish  mother.  The 
family  moved  to  Denmark 
when  he  was  a small  child, 
and  he  entered  foe  Royal 
Danish  Ballet  School  In  1934 
at  the  age  of  nine,  where  he 
was  a pupil  of  Karl  Merrfld 
and  Harald  Lander.  Williams 
was  one  of  the  last  generation 
of  Danish  dancers  trained 
completely  in  foe  old  Bour- 

nonville  schools,  the  system 
Danes  had  assembled  to  pre- 
serve foe  steps  and  style  of 
their  great  19th-century  cho- 
reographer, August  Bour- 
nonville. 

Williams  became  a member 
of  foe  Royal  Danish  Ballet 
(RDB)  in  1944.  A slender, 
□eet,  demicaractere  dancer, 
who  excelled  in  both  virtuoso 
and  comic  roles,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solo  dancer  in  1949 
and  began  teaching  at  the 
RDB  school  in  1950.  His  var- 
ied repertory  included  Mer- 
cutio  in  Sir  Frederick  Ash- 
ton’s Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 


Stanley  Williams ...  the  ability  to  conceal  all  effort  under  a 
harmonising  calm  photograph  danong  times 


romantic  James  in  Bournon- 
viUe's  La  Sylphide.  the  pas  de 
six  and  tarantella  in  foe  third 
act  of  Bournonvfoe’s  Napoli, 
and  Dr  Coppelius,  foe  mad 
doUmaker.  in  Coppelia. 

After  the  war,  Williams 
studied  in  both  London  and 
Paris,  and  toured  with  the 
Royal  Danish  Ballet  to  Eng- 
land and  North  America 
throughout  the  1950s.  In  Lon- 
don, he  met  the  great  Russian 


pedagogue,  Vera  Volkova, 
and  when  she  went  to  Copen- 
hagen in  1951  to  teach  at  foe 
Danish  school,  Williams  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  her, 
absorbing  her  method  and 
melding  it  with  the  Bournon- 
ville  style.  Any  Danish  dan- 
cer who  went  through  that 
school  in  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  benefited  from  his  pa- 
tient and  Inspiring  lessons. 
Many  of  foe  world's  leading 


dancers  went  to  Copenhagen 
to  tairw  class  from  him,  as 
they  later  would  in  New 
York. 

George  Balanchine  watch- 
ed Williams's  classes  when 
he  staged  Apollo  In  Copenha- 
gen in  1956.  and  invited  him 
to  New  York  as  a guest 
teacher  in  1960.  and  In  1964 
he  became  a permanent 
member  of  the  School  of 
American  Ballet  faculty. 

Hh  staged  excerpts  from 
file  Bouraanville  repertory, 
many  of  them  unknown  out- 
side of  Denmark,  as  part  of 
foe  ballet's  annual  workshop. 
One  programme,  which  was 
known  simply  as  Bournon- 
ville  Divertissements,  entered 
foe  New  York  City  Ballet  rep- 
ertory in  1977  and  It  whet- 
ted foe  Americans’  appetite 
for  other  Bournorrville  bal- 
lets. 


WILLIAMS  was 

reserved  and  in- 
tensely private, 
totally  committed 
to  ballet  and  to  his  dancers. 
To  friends,  he  was  easy-going 
and  kind,  with  a droll  sense 
of  humour  and  a very  Danish 
way  of  not  seeming  to  take 
anything  too  seriously.  In 
class,  he  taught  by  gesture 
and  a few  barely  audible  in- 
structions, but  he  taught 
with  enthusiasm  and  a love 
of  his  art  and  his  pupils. 

His  diffident  manner  belied 
an  uncanny  ability  to  analyse 
a dancer’s  flaws  and  devise 
corrections  that  were  both 
simple  and  ingenious.  For 
three  decades,  Williams  pre- 
pared dancers  for  foe  com- 
plexities of  Balanchine's  cho- 
reography. always  remem- 
bering the  Danish  directive 
from  childhood  that  all 
effort  must  be  concealed 
under  cover  of  harmonious 
calm. 

Stanley  Williams  was  made 
a knight  of  foe  Dannebrog  in 
1961  and  received  a Dance 
Magazine  Award  In  1981.  He 
is  survived  by  his  sister,  and 
the  hundreds  of  dancers 
whom  he  taught  to  dance 
with  clarity  and  joy. 


Ahramdra  Tomailno* 


Stanley  Williams,  ballet  dancer 
and  teacher:  bom  March  5. 
1925:  died  October  21. 1997 


Death  Notices 
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Letter 


Nicolas  Walter  writes:  George 
Clark  {obituary,  October  8)  did 
not  so  much  move  from  the 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament to  the  Committee  of 
100  as  attempt  to  work  in  both 
organisations  at  foe  same 
time.  This  caused  impossible 
conflicts  of  loyalty  during  foe 
early  1960s,  when  he  was  act- 
ing as  the  chief  marshal  of  the 
biggest  Aldermaston  marches 
and  also  of  the  biggest  sit- 
downs.  And  he  alienated  his 
colleagues  in  both  organisa- 
tions through  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  collective  deci- 
sions, dishonesty  about  facts, 
unreliability  about  money, 
scandal  about  more  personal 
matters,  and  conspiratorial 
tendencies. 

But  he  should  be  remem- 
bered for  two  things.  With  the 
Campaign  Caravan,  he  led  a 
group  of  mainly  young  people 


on  a nationwide  1952  tour  to 
preach  nuclear  disarmament 
and  probably  spoke  directly 
to  more  individuals  than  any- 
one else  in  the  movement 

The  other  is  his  three  terms 
of  imprisonment  — in  1961 
two  months  far  organising  foe 
biggest  sit-down  of  all  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  and  also  In  that 
year,  nine  months  for  an 
American  Embassy  sit-down; 
and  in  1963,  18  months  for  a 
demonstration  against  the 
Greek  Royal  visit  (the  judge 
called  him  “the  most  danger- 
ous man  in  Britain”!);  the  last 
two  sentences  were  widely 
criticised  and  both  convic- 
tions were  quashed. 

I shall  never  forget  his  cour- 
age in  fighting  against  foe 
bomb  and  his  energy  in  fight- 
ing to  give  power  to  foe  pow- 
erless. He  was  a doer,  and  not 
so  much  a socialist  or  a paci- 
fist as  a populist  who  went  “to 
the  people”  without  really 
knowing  why. 


Birthdays 


Adam  Ant,  pop  singer.  43; 

Roseanne  Arnold,  actress, 
45;  Crawford  Beveridge, 
chief  executive.  Scottish 
Enterprise.  62;  Charles  Bron- 
son, actor.  75;  Michael  Duka- 
kis, US  politician,  64;  Violetta 
Elvtn,  prima  ballerina,  72; 
Roy  Emerson,  tennis  player, 
61;  Jean  Floud,  sociologist, 
82;  Michael  Gallemore,  for- 
mer editor.  Sporting  Life.  53: 
Larry  Holmes,  boxer.  48;  Ln- 
dovic  Kennedy,  writer  and 
broadcaster.  78;  Viscount 
ZJnley,  furniture  designer,  36; 
Loin  (Marie  Lawrle),  singer. 
49;  Tony  McNulty,  Labour 
MP,  39;  Conor  Cruise 
O’Brien,  writer,  80;  Michael 
Pakenham.  diplomat;  54;  Al- 
bert Reynolds,  former  Taoi- 
seach, 64;  Monica  VItti,  ac- 
tress, 64;  Anna  Wintour, 
editor,  US  Vogue,  48:  Ian 
Wright,  footballer,  34. 


Miceal  O’Regan 


ICEAL  O'Regan,  who 
has  died  from  stom- 
ach cancer  aged  58, 
was  one  of  foe  most  Innova- 
tive and  influential  Domini- 
can friars  in  Ireland.  Eckhart 
House,  the  institute  he 
founded  in  Dublin,  drew  on 
Christian  tradition  nru^  the 
modem  insights  of  psychol- 
ogy to  seek  a middle  ground 
between  religion  and 
psychology. 

Eckhart  House  was  founded 
as  a research  and  healing 
community  rooted  In  Judaeo- 
Ghristianity,  but  seeking 
common  strengths  from  other 
religions.  Initially  its  clien- 
tele was  drawn  mainly  from 
foe  clergy  and  members  of 
religious  orders,  but  soon  ex- 
panded to  attract  lay  patients. 
It  sought  to  enable  therapists 


and  researchers  to  be  trained 
and  learn  together. 

Miceal  O'Regan  was  bom  in 
Cork,  the  elder  of  two 
brothers.  He  began  his  Do- 
minican life  in  Cork,  and  read 
psychology  and  literature  at 
Cork  University.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Trinidad,  where  he 
became  a teacher.  Trinidad 
changed  him  utterly.  As  he 
described  it.  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the 
truth  that  people  really  are 
equal,  but  that  Western  tradi- 
tion contains  racist 
assumptions. 

From  Trinidad  he  moved 
first  to  London,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Royal  Free  and 
foe  London  hospital  with  the 
Dympna  Centre,  as  well  as 
with  the  newly  founded  Insti- 
tute of  Psychosynthesis,  mak- 


ing the  Dominican  Priory  at 
Haverstock  Hffl,  In  Hamp- 
stead, his  base.  He  returned  to 
Dublin  in  foe  late  1970s,  as 
Socius  (advisor)  to  the  then 
Irish  Provincial,  Damian 
CByrne.  For  several  years 
after  he  moved  to  Dublin,  he 
commuted  each  month  to 
work  in  London  and  Holland. 
More  recently  be  had  been 
Involved  in  discussions  about 
renewing  and  extending  links 
with  other  European 
psychotherapists. 

Father  O’Regan  straddled 
the  worlds  of  the  Church  and 
psychology,  and  struggled  to 
maintain  his  position  In  foe 
middle  ground,  even  when  it 
put  him  at  odds  with  his 
Church  or  with  fellow  psy- 
chologists. Through  the  last 
decade,  Father  O'Regan  also 
played  another,  harder  role  in 
helping  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  come  to  terms  with 


the  sexual  scandals  that  have 
threatened  to  overwhelm  it. 
Although  be  was  at  times 
close  to  exhaustion  as  a 
result  he  helped  to  set  in 
place  guidelines  to  protect 
against  sexual  abuse  by  the 
clergy,  and  counselled  many 
of  those  involved. 

His  strength  was  drawn  not 
just  from  his  religious  belief, 
but  from  the  warmth  of  his 
personal  life.  He  gloried  In  his 
nieces  and  nephew,  and  in  his 
circle  of  friends.  To  them  he 
was  stimulating.  Intellec- 
tually challenging  and  always 
generous.  His  delight  in 
searching  foe  toy  shops  of 
Dublin  and  London  for  un- 
usual presents  was  legendary. 


Anno  McHardy 


Miceal  O'Regan,  priest,  bom  No- 
vember, 1938;  died  September 
10. 1997 
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430HX  Ctopset 

• All  standard  features  below 

• (“reloaded  software  bundle  imall 
& antivirus  not  included! 

• FREE  33.6  voice  modem 

■ FREE  Epson  Stylus  300  color 
Inkjet  Printer  flimrted  to  first  100 
customers  who  — - 

buy  this  model 
only) 
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■ IBM  6*86MX  PR2C0  Processor 
with  MMX  Technology  (higher 
performance  than  233M  system) 

> 64Mb  EDO  RAM 

■ 4.3Gb  Seagate  ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

■ PC -TV  system  with  Teletext  and 
video  capture 

■ 56K  Rockwel  voice  modem 

■ 4Mb  AH  Rage  n+  DVD  3D  graphics 

• 24  speed  MAX  LG  CD-ROM  drive 

’ Creative  Labs  3D  wavetable  sound 

1 14'  SVGA  0.28dp  screen  115"  £70 
+VAT  = £82.25  extra:  17'  £220 
+VAT  = £258.50  extra! 

1 512K  pipeline  buret  cache 

1 VideoPhone  receive  for  incoming 
videophone  calls 

’ Voice  recognition  with  IBM  amply 
Speaking  GOLD 

1 MJN  ATX  system  with  Intel  430 TX 
PC97  chipset 
An  standard  features  below 


■ Intel  Pentium  233Mhz  Processor 
with  MMX  Technology 

■ 64Mb  EDO  RAM 

> 6.4Gb  Seagate  ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

■ PC-TV  system  with  Teletext  and 
wieo  capture 

’ 56K  Rockwell  voice  modem 
• 4Mb  ATT  Rage  11+  DVD  3D  jyaphlcs 
1 24  speed  MAX  LG  CD-ROM  dnve 
1 Creative  Labs  3D  wavetable  sound 
1 14'  SVGA  0.28dp  screen  (15’  £70 
+VAT  = £82.25  extra:  17-  £220 
+VAT  = £258.50  extra! 

1 512K  pipeline  buret  cache 
1 VideoPhone  receive  far  incoming 
videophone  calls 

Voice  recaption  with  IBM  Simply 
Speaking  GOLD 

MJN  ATX  system  with  Intel  43OTX 

PC97  chipset 

All  standard  features  below 


• Intel  Pentium  II  266Mhz 
Processor  with  MMX  Technology 

• 64Mb  SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb  Seagate  ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

• PC-TV  system  with  Teletext  and 
video  capture 

• 56K  Rockwell  voice  modem 

• 8Mb  PGP  ATT  Rage  Pro  30  graphics 

- 24  speed  MAX  LG  CD-ROM  drive 

• Creative  Labs  3D  wavetable  sound 

• 14'  SVGA  028dp  screen  (15'  £70 
+VAT  = £82.25  extra:  17"  £220 
+VAT  = £258.50  extra) 

• 512K  pipeline  burst  cache 

• VideoPhone  receive  for  incoming 
videophone  calls 

• Voice  recognition  with  IBM  simply 
Speaking  GOLD 

- MJN  ATX  system  with  Intel  440 LX 
PC97  chipset 

• All  standard  features  below 
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1199 . C1S99 


Inc  VAT 


Model  :78a 


1408 


-VAT 


.83 


Model;  770 


Standard  Features:  Windows  95.  Lotus  Smarteurie  97,  Quicken, 
Presawarka,  DasrgnWorta,  Homewise,  Lotus  mall.  IBM  Antivirus  and 
Smartpiee  pretaaded.  Soundforee  525  mains  powered  speaker  Bymem. 
351  T -44Mb  floppy  drive:  PS/2  mouse;  10$  keyboard;  software  MPEG; 
Yr  2000  compUent  BIOS;  PS/2  mouse  port  last  serial  port,  poraBel  port 
and  games  port  1 year  warranty  extendtoia  to  5 years. 

Note:-  Microphone  not  included  (Included  «*h  plus  mod*  orty) 


Inc.  VAT 
Modei:789 


1878 


.83 


Inc.  VAT 

ModeJ:790 


MJN  PLUS 
MODELS 


Printer  Option:  Epson  Stylus  color  720  X 720  dpi  Inkjet  printer  £129 
■►VAT  ~ £151.58  me.  VAT  (select  required  cable  option). 
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and  Indude  Joystick. 
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01282  777  555 
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Go-it-alone,  going,  gone . . . The  pithead  tower  at  Monktonhall  colliery,  Edinburgh,  bites  the  dost.  Mainers  trying  to  save  their  jobs  paid  £10,000  each  to  bay  the  pit  from  British  Coal  in  1992  but  the  enterprise  failed  photographs:  stuaht  conway 


SFO  probes  French  scandal 


Dan  Atkinson 


HIT  AIN'S  Serious 
Fraud  Office  has 
been  asked  to  help 
)the  Paris  authori- 
ties crack  open 
what  could  be  one  of  the  big- 
gest corruption  scandals  in 
French  history,  the  Guardian 
has  learned.  Indications  from 
France  are  that  the  huge  in- 
vestigation is  linked  to  a con- 
tinuing inquiry  into  the  oil 
group  EH 

The  SFO  is  able  to  assist  the 
French  under  the  terms  of 
various  arrangements  for 
European  and  international 
co-operation.  It  is  believed  the 
British  anti-fraud  agency’  will 


use  its  talk-or-else  powers 
under  Section  2 of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  to  obtain  doc- 
uments and  explanations 
from  British  subjects,  but 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  launch 
any  raids. 

French  investigators  are 
expected  to  move  in  the  next 
few  days  against  targets  in 
the  inquiry,  which  is  thought 
to  involve  oil  trading.  It  is 
linked  to.  but  distinct  from,  a 
long-running  investigation 
into  Elf  that  in  May  involved 
police  raids  on  the  office  of 
the  chairman.  Philippe  J afire, 
in  La  Defense^  Paris, 

Former  chairman  Loik  Le 
Floch-Prigent  spent  six 
months  on  remand  in  Paris's 
La  Saute  prison  in  1996  and 


remains  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion. In  April,  files  were 
stolen  from  the  Paris  head- 
quarters of  the  Brigade  Fi- 
nancier, the  French  fraud 
squad.  It  was  said  that  the 
burglars  must  have  had  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  build- 
ing’s layout 

Investigating  magistrate 
Eva  Joly  is  under  police  pro- 
tection, as  suggestions  have 
linked  Elf  to  backdoor  pay- 
ments to  Germany's  ruling 
Christian  Democratic  Union, 
allegedly  made  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  French  authorities. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  pay- 
ments were  linked  to  Elf  s in- 
terest in  a network  of  petrol 
stations  and  an  oil  refinery  in 
east  Germany.  The  party  has 


denied  receiving  any  money 
from  Elf.  Separately,  yester- 
day. Bonn  confirmed  that  the 
European  Union  has  declared 
illegal  an  8 per  cent  invest- 
ment subsidy  for  the  Leona 
refinery,  near  Halle. 

This  new  line  of  Inquiry  is 
thought  not  to  involve  any  po- 
litical figures  and  to  involve 
mainly  suspected  financial 
wrongdoing.  But  it  is  being 
rumoured  as  the  biggest  scan- 
dal to  hit  France  in  years;  if 
true,  that  would  put  it  ahead 
even  of  the  £l  billion-worth  of 
fraud  and  incompetence  that 
brought  the  state-owned . bank; 
Credit  Lyonnais  to  its  knees.  • 

Under  the  terms  of  co-oper- 
ation arrangements.  French 
detectives  will  be  able  to  in- 


terview suspects  in  Britain 
and  compel  them  to  answer 
questions  under  the  Section  2 
powers.  But  an  SFO  investiga- 
tor must  also  be  present  and, 
if  the  suspect  Insists,  must 
repeat  the  questions  himself, 
to  comply  with  the  principle 
that  Section  2 is  available 
only  to  British  afficials. 

Whether  such  material 
could  be  ased  as  evidence  in  a 
French  court  is  questionable; 
in  common  with  Britain. 
France  has  been  criticised  in 
the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  for  the  use  of 
compulsorily  acquired  evi- 
dence against  suspects.  The 
court’s  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Funke  v Republic  of  France 
stands  alongside  the  case  of 


former  Guinness  chief  Ernest 
Saunders  against  the  UK  in 
setting  limits  on  the  use  of 
such  evidence. 

. The  Elf  investigation  has  al- 
ready spread  to  Africa.  Inqui- 
ries into  the  group's  opera 
tions  in  Gabon,  where  two- 
thirds  of  Elf  s oil  is  drilled, 
led  earlier  this  year  to  the  in- 
dictment of  Elf-Gabon  chair- 
man Andre  Tarallo  for  alleg- 
edly abusing  corporate  assets. 
• The  Kuwait  Investment 
Office  in  London  is  one  of  the 
victims  of  an  insider-dealing 
ring  being  investigated  by  the 
SFO.  according  to  a weekend 
press  report.  SFO  investiga- 
tors are  helping  Dutch  police 
to  crack  the  ring,  said  to  be 
based  in  Amsterdam. 


Markets  braced 
for  another 
bout  of  selling 


Financial  and  Foreign  Staff 


WORLD  financial  mar- 
kets are  braced  for 
another  turbulent 
week  amid  fears  that  recent 
jitters  could  presage  a pro- 
longed rout 

A renewed  outbreak  of  sell- 
ing in  the  Far  East  could 
swiftly  spread  to  Europe  and 
the  Americas,  with  David  Bo- 
mansky,  chairman  of  Merrill 
Lynch,  predicting  Wall  Street 
could  foil  by  20  per  cent  from 
its  summer  peak  — Implying 
a further  800-point  drop. 

Volatility  remains  at  its 
most  acute  in  South-east  Asia 
where  over  the  weekend  the 
Indonesian  authorities  closed 
16  banks  and  Hong  Kong's 
leaders  ordered  a review  of 
their  strategy  of  maintaining 
the  US  dollar  peg. 

The  Indonesian  closures,  in 
the  wake  of  Friday's 
$23  billion  (£13.7  billion)  IMF 
rescue  package,  left  a dozen 
barely  solvent  financial 
houses  with  close  links  to  the 
family  of  President  Suharto 
hniiwi  out  at  the  last  minute. 

Even  in  the  developed 
world,  the  continued  robust- 
ness Of  the  US  and  UK  econo- 
mies has  done  little  to  as- 
suage fears  of  a meltdown. 
Figures  released  today 
showed  that  the  British  eco- 
nomic mini-boom  is  continu- 
ing on  the  back  of  buoyant 
company  profitability  and  an- 
other drop  in  the  number  of 
business  foilures. 

Accountants  KPMG,  who 
compiled  the  UK  company 
figures,  said:  “It  is  very  en- 
couraging that  the  economy 
continues  to  perform  well  mid 
that  inflation  remains  under 
control  and,  despite  the 
recent  moves  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. these  figures  serve  to 
underline  the  current 
strength  of  the  economy.”  . 

The  global  information  ser- 
vices company  Experian, 
which  calculated  the  latest 
figures  for  corporate  profit- 
ability, said  return  on  capital 
was  now  at  its  highest  level 
since  199L  with  the  pound's 
strength  outweighed  for  the 
time  being  by  rising  manufac- 
turing output  increased  do- 
mestic demand  and  produc- 
tivity improvements. 

But  Peter  Brooker  of  Exper- 
ian added:  "Export  orders 
have  fallen  to  their  lowest  for 


five  years  since  the  second 
quarter  as  a result  of  the 
strength  of  the  pound,  and  im- 
port prices  are  beginning  to 
climb  again  ...  Weaker  ex- 
ports will  affect  companies’ 
profits  over  the  next  few 
quarters  and  we  are  likely  to 
see  overall  corporate  profit- 
ability begin  to  decline  over 
the  next  year  as  domestic  de- 
mand is  unable  to  compensate 
for  falling  exports." 

Barring  a slump  in  share 
prices,  further  increases  in 
UK  interest  rates  will  be  nec- 
essary over  the  next  three 
months  to  prevent  inflation 
gaining  momentum,  accord- 
ing to  Chris  Wright,  econom- 
ics director  at  Barclays  Bank. 

However,  after  last  week's 
stock  market  turmoil,  the 
Bank  of  England's  monetaiy 
policy  committee,  which 
meets  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  is  expected  to  keep 
interest  rates  on  hold  at  ^ per 
cent,  at  least  until  December. 

Jitter}’  markets  will  have  a 
feast  of  results  to  digest  with 
17  FTSE  100  members  report- 
ing in  the  next  two  weeks  and 
such  retailers  as  Marks  & 
Spencer  recording  profits 
rises  on  the  back  of  booming 
retail  sales. 

Boots'  rise  will  be  from 
£239.2  million  to  between 
£245  million  and  £250  million. 
Analysts  said  the  two  main 
areas  of  interest  would  be  any 
news  on  the  impact  of  the 
Boots  the  Chemist’s  “Advan- 
tage” loyalty  card,  launched 
on  September  1,  and  the-  size 
of  the  drop  in  interest 
receipts  following  the  June 
1997  special  dividend. 

British  Airways’  interims 
will  be  distorted  by  the  costs 
of  July's  strike  by  cabin  crew. 

Whitbread’s  half-year  prof- 
its should  show  the  continued 
strength  of  consumer  confi- 
dence, with  a rise  from 
£177.5  million  to  between 
£290 million  and  CWi  million. 

Prowling.  Floata  towclawd  British 

Foods.  StiJlngg?.  , , BfMomorw  HP 
TOMORROW  — fatwfnw*  Be«9fW«y.  or 
iQ3l,  Cettts.  Dairy  Cre*L  Marks  * Span- 
ear  NorttwintiriBn  Finn  Foods.  Poww- 

SnSmiMy  — Marfnwi  British  Aft- 
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M&S  challenge 
to  ‘big  three’ 
supermarkets 


Financial  staff 


MARKS  & Spencer  is 
expected  to  an- 
nounce a £2  billion 
Investment  drive  for  high- 
street  domination  when  it 
unwraps  its  half-year  prof- 
its tomorrow.  The  retail 
group  is  set  to  create  thou- 
sands of  jobs  over  three 
years  and  challenge  Brit- 
ain’s big  supermarkets. 

In-store  bakeries,  delica- 
tessens and  fresh-meat 
counters  will  put  M&S  in 
direct  competition  with 
Sains  bury,  Safeway  and 
market  leader  Tesco.  Until 
now,  M&S  has  concen- 
trated on  specialist  food  at 
premium  prices. 

The  plans  will  be  the  big- 
gest self-generated  expan- 
sion by  a British  retailer 
and  are  thought  to  signal 
M&S’s  ambition  to  become 
an  international  retail  op- 
eration. 

M&S  is  looking  to  boost 
by  2 million  sq  ft  its  floor- 
space  in  Britain,  now 
10.5  million  sq  fl- 
it is  already  revamping 
19  stores  bought  from 


Littlewoods  in  July  for 
£192  million  and  these  are 
due  to  open  under  the  M&S 
banner  next  year  after  a 
£100  million  coversion  pro- 
gramme. 

France,  where  it  has  20 
stores.  Germany  and 
Poland  are  thought  to  be 
prime  targets  Tor  European 
expansion. 

M&S  is  to  open  two  stores 
in  Hong  Kong  next  year  and 
is  in  talks  about  the  intro- 
duction of  franchised  out- 
lets in  Australia. 

Analysts  expect  the  com- 
pany's interim  profits  to 
come  in  at  between 
£460  million  and  £480  mil- 
lion, about  £40  million 
more  than  last  year. 

Part  of  the  expansion 
plan  will  be  a home-shop- 
ping service  for  clothes,  to 
be  launched  in  the  spring, 
building  on  its  mail-order 
business,  which  sells  home 
furnishings,  flowers,  ham- 
pers and  wine. 

A spokeswoman  for 
Sainsbnry  said:  “At  the  mo- 
ment, Marks  & Spencer  is 
more  expensive,  appealing 
to  a different  part  of  the 
market.” 


Vickers  ready 

for  armoured 
assault  on  GKN 


David  Gow 


THE  pace  of  restructur- 
ing in  Europe’s  defence 
industry  is  set  to  accel- 
erate shortly,  with  Vickers  in 
talks  to  acquire  part  of  GKN 
and  British  Aerospace  again 
urging  arch-rival  GEC  to 
reopen  merger  talks. 

Vickers,  according  to  insid- 
ers, has  already  begun  talks 
with  GKN,  reportedly  about 
using  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  Rolls-Royce 
cars  and  Its  medical  division 
to  acquire  GKN’s  armoured 
vehicles  arm  for  up  to 
£150  million  — but  the  price 
is  more  likely  to  be  about 
£60  million. 

Company  sources  said  yes- 
terday that  these  preliminary 
talks  depended  on  Vickers 
strengthening  its  hand  in  the 
general  consolidation  of 
Europe’s  defence  industry 
through  expanded  orders. 

These  include  supplying 
the  British,  French  and  Ger- 
man armies  with  a new  multi- 
role  armoured  vehicle,  and 
the  UK  and  US  armies  with 
an  armoured  vehicle 
equipped  with  sensor  equip- 


ment, known  as  Tracer. 
Vickers  is  poised  to  conclude 
smaller  orders  for  its  Chal- 
lenger 2 tanks  from  Oman 
and  possibly  Qatar. 

“We  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce the  completion  of  that 
[Omani]  order  before  the  end 
of  the  year  and  there  are 
other  irons  In  the  Ore,”  a 
spokeswoman  said. 

Other  tank  orders  are  being 
sought  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Vickers  also  hopes  to  com- 
plete before  Christmas  the 
sale  of  its  medical  business, 
probably  to  a US  firm  for 
around  £75  million. 

Sources  Indicated  that  in- 
terest in  acquiring  Rolls- 
Royce  — worth  up  to  £400  mil- 
lion — extended  well  beyond 
BMW,  which  had  "not  got  it 
sewn  up".  It  is  understood 
that  potential  bidders  from 
outside  the  automotive  sector 
might  include  Harrods  owner 
Mohammed  Fayed. 

• An  official  at  Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace  said  yesterday  that 
the  German  firm  plans  a joint 
venture  with  French  com- 
pany Matra  Marconi  Space  to 
produce  rocket  launchers  and 
satellites. 


Former  eastern  bloc  set  for  growth 


Charlotte  Denny 


EASTERN  Europe’s  econ- 
omies are  set  to  grow  by 
L7  per  cent  this  year,  the 
first  rise  in  output  since  the 
former  communist  countries 
began  the  shift  to  market 
economies  seven  years  ago. 

However,  after  years  of  con- 
traction. fife  overall  output  in 
the  former  communist  bloc  is 
only  Toper  cent  of  its  1989 
level,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment 

In  its  annual  health  check 


on  the  region’s  economies, 
published  today,  the  EBRD 
says  Russia's  recovery  from- 
recesslon,  which  has  been 
forecast  for  many  years  but 
foiled  to  materialise,  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the 
turnaround. 

The  Russian  economy  is  the 
area's  largest  and  the  Bank 
predicts  it  should  show  “cau- 
tious but  positive  growth”  of 
around  1 per  cent.  The  econo- 
mies of  11  of  the  25  countries 
are  set  to  grow  by  more  than 
4 per  cent 

The  Bank  notes,  however, 
that  performance  has  not  im- 
proved consistently.  Six 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  5£LLS 


Australia  2£3 
Austria  19.74 
Belgium  57.37 
Canada  2^9 
Cyprus  0.832 
Denmark  10.75 
Finland  8.50 
Sufi/Md  oy  Maws* 


Franca  4 37 
Germany  2.80 
Greece  448.00 
Hong  Kong  12.56 
India  6050 
Ireland  1-084 
Israel  521 


Italy  2 .780 
Malta  0,627 
Netherlands  3.15 
New  Zealand  2.61 
Norway  11.44 
Portugal  28&00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.17 


Singapore  2® 
South  Alrica  728 
Spain  235.25 
Sweden  1228 
Switzerland  Z28 
Turkey  293,330 
USA  1.B37 


p^wi.  (tgeMtng  Indian  rupea  and  IvmeU  sneJceQ. 


countries  are  still  showing 
failing  output,  with  the  econo- 
mies of  Turkmenistan  and  Al- 
bania predicted  to  contract 

rhis  year  by  15  per  cent 

The  EBRD  says  the  region 
is  entering  a new  phase  in  the 
transition  process: 

“The  countries  of  the 
region  have  established  many 
basic  elements  of  a market 
economy,  but  fundamental 
tasks  of  institution-building 
remain  and  there  are  serious 
risks  ahead,”  said  Nick  Stern, 
chief  economist  at  the  EBRD. 
“The  challenge  of  the  new 
phase  . . . will  be  to  create  a 
well-functioning  and  stable 
market  economy." 

The  countries  which  have 
undergone  the  most  radical 
reform*  have  recovered  from 
recession  more  rapidly  and 
are  attracting  more  foreign 
investment  the  Bank  says. 
Investment  in  the  region  has 
surged  over  the  past  two 


years  and  is  expected  to 
exceed  $55  billion  (£33  billion) 
this  year. 

But  the  Bank  warns  that 
high  inflows  could  pose  over- 
heating risks  and  cause  cur- 
rencies to  appreciate. 

The  report  says  corruption 
remains  a major  disincentive 
to  investors,  particularly  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Inden- 
pedent  States.  Nearly  70  per 
cent  of  companies  in  a recent 
survey  reported  that  bribes 
were  a common  part  of  doing 
business  in  the  CIS.  the  high- 
est figure  for  any  region  of 
the  world. 

Income  inequality  and  pov- 
erty have  Increased  through- 
out the  region  during  the 
transition  from  communism. 
"Social  policies  in  central 
Europe  have  mitigated  their 
growth  to  some  extent  but  in 
the  CIS  inequality  and  pov- 
erty have  risen  very  sharply,” 
the  report  says. 


American  Notebook 


Baby  boomers 
save  a grey  day 


Mark  Tran 


were  many  frus- 
trated small  investors 
last  Tuesday,  the  day 
after  the  Dow  Jones  index 
plunged  a record  554  points. 
Not  because  they  had  lost 
money,  but  because  they 
could  not  get  through  to  their 
brokers  to  place  “buy" 
orders.  In  New  York,  many 
skipped  lunch  and  rushed  to 
Schwabs,  the  discount  bro- 
kerage. to  snap  up  shares. 

Last  week’s  record  slump 
on  Grey  Monday  and  its 
rebound  on  Turnaround 
Tuesday  answered  the  big 
question  hovering  over  small 
investors.  Would  they  cut  and 
run  in  a rout  and  contribute 
to  the  panic?  Last  week,  most 
small  investors  did  not  just 
stay  put  but  wanted  more 
shares,  an  impressive  show  of 
popular  capitalism. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes 
since  the  October  1987  crash 
is  the  rise  of  the  small  inves- 
tor and  the  proliferation  of 
mutual  funds.  Before  the 
crash.  812  mutual  funds  man- 
aged $241.9  billion  (£151.6  mil- 
lion); today,  that  figure  has 
ballooned  to  more  than  2£00 
fhnds  controlling  $40,00  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Institute,  the 
mutual  fond  trade  group. 

More  than  half  of  that 
amount  is  in  equities  as 
“baby  boomers"  put  their 
faith  in  the  market  to  tide 
them  over  when  they  retire. 
Investors  pumped  more  than 
$220  billion  into  equity  mu- 
tual funds  in  1996,  nearly 
double  the  $128  billion  regis- 
tered in  1995  — and  the  bulk 
of  the  new  money  is  capital 
for  retirement 
Some  80  million  baby  boom- 
ers in  the  US  need  to  save  for 
their  retirement  and  they 
have  learnt  the  lessons  of  pa- 
tience from  the  1987  crash: 
Those  who  stayed  in  the  mar- 
ket recovered  their  losses  in 
about  two  years,  and  have  en- 
joyed huge  gains  in  the  last 
10.  Buy  on  the  dips  is  a cliche, 
but  small  investors  have 
taken  It  to  heart  as  they 
showed  last  week. 

Wall  Street  houses  have 
recognised  the  growing  clout 
of  the  retail  investor.  Much  of 
the  impetus  behind  the  flurry 
of  mergers  between  securities 
firms  lies  in  toe  desire  to  tap 
the  retail  market  Investment 
banks  such  as  Salomon 
Brothers  and  Morgan  Stanley 
have  discovered  the  benefits 
of  catering  for  small  inves- 
tors, who  win  be  pouring 
money  into  the  market  dur- 
ing the  next  20  years.  Manag- 
ing those  assets  and  collect- 
ing fees  is  less  volatile  than 
underwriting  and  deal- 
making. 

N FEBRUARY.  Morgan 

Stanley,  the  blue  chip  in- 
vestment bank,  joined 
forces  with  Dean  Witter  in  an 
$8.8  billion  merger  precisely 
to  exploit  the  retail  market 
Morgan  Stanley  would  pro- 
vide strategic  advice  and 
underwrite  shares  and  bonds 


for  corporate  clients.  Dean 
Witter,  meanwhile,  would  use 
its  national  network  to  sell 
shares,  bonds  and  mutual 
funds  to  millions  of  small  in- 
vestors around  the  country. 
The  same  desire  to  become  a 
one-stop  shop  brought  Salo- 
mon and  the  Travelers  Group 
together.  It  is  a difficult  ven- 
ture to  pull  off,  and  only  Mer- 
rill Lynch  has  done  it  success- 
fully. But  the  growing  retail 
market  is  a powerful  lure  for 
the  investment  btoics/-  11 
While  Wall  Street  woos 
small  investors,  their  interest 
in  playing  the  market  ip  being 
piqued  by  the' plethora  of  per- 
sonal finance  magazines  such 
as  Worth.  Money  and  Smart 
Money.  There  are  cable  net- 
works such  as  CNBC  and 
CNNfn  to  stoke  even  more  in- 
terest Both  networks  had  a 
record  number  of  viewers  last 
week.  Most  of  the  gurus  who 
appear  on  these  cable  net- 
works tell  investors  to  stay 
put,  providing  an  element  of 
stability  in  the  storm. 

Monday’s  free  foil  however, 
served  as  a reminder  of  the 
market's  brutal  twists  and 
turns.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  1990  that  toe  Dow  had 
slumped  as  much  as  10  pe  r 
cent  from  a recent  high,  and  it 
showed  how  easily  the  mar- 
ket could  be  spooked  by  dis- 
tant events  — in  this  case,  the 
market  turmoil  in  South-east 
Asia.  Logically,  the  travails  of 
these  Asian  economies  should 
have  had  no  impact  on  the  US 
stock  market  underpinned  by 
a robust  economy. 

BUT,  as  Federal  Reserve 
hh»irrpan  Alan  Green- 
span pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  to  Congress  on 
Wednesday,  the  crisis  in 
South-east  Asia  was  just  the 
pretext  for  a market  that 
needed  to  lose  steam  after 
heady  gains  in  the  past  two 
years.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
South-east  Asia,  Mr  Green- 
span said,  something  else 
would  have  been  the  cause  of 
a re-evaluation.  In  1987,  Mr 
Greenspan  helped  calm  toe 
markets  by  opening  the  credit 
spigots  until  the  crisis  passed. 

This  time  he  soothed  them 
by  talking  about  the  silver 
Lining  behind  the  market  gy- 
rations. The  steep  market 
losses  of  recent  days,  Mr 
Greenspan  argued,  could 
have  a salutary  effect  on  the 
real  economy  because  toe 
drop  would  dent  confidence, 
make  consumers  feel  less 
wealthy  and  dampen  demand. 
That  would  prevent  the  econ- 
omy from  overheating  and  In- 
crease the  likelihood  that  the 
six-and-a-faalf  year  expansion 
would  continue. 

Although  small  investors 
did  not  flee  the  market  in 
droves,  last  week’s  events 
have  made  them  more  cau- 
tious. Some  are  losing  their 
infatuation  with  small,  fast- 
growing  finns  and  seeking 
tried -and-tested  companies 
such  as  Merck,  the  pharma- 
ceuticals group,  and  Sears 
and  Roebuck,  the  retailer. 

Some  Wall  Street  analysts 
still  think  the  small  investor 
is  heading  for  a rude  awaken- 
ing. Everybody  is  skittish  and 
nervous,  except  the  great  un- 
washed public— who  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  another  op- 
portunity to  buy  stocks  on 
weakness,  said  Barton  Biggs, 
legendary  chief  global  strate- 
gist at  Morgan  Stanley.  But 
last  week  the  great  unwashed 
helped  save  the  day. 


Motor  Sport 


McRae  wins  in  Australia  to  take 
world  championship  to  the  wire 


David  Williams  in  Perth  sees  the  Scot  thrive  on  must-win  pressure 


COLIN  McRAE  held 
off  strong  chal- 
lenges from  Carlos 
Sain»  and  Tonuni 
Makinen  yesterday  to  win 

Rally  Australia,  a One  per- 
formance that  keeps  alive 
his  hopes  of  regaining  the 
world  rally  championship 
in  the  last  event  of  the  sea- 
son. the  RAC  Rally  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

The  Scot  has  won  the 
RAC  for  the  past  two  years 
and  mnst  feel  confident  of 
completing  a hat-trick,  bat 


this  time  Maldnen’s  Mitsu- 
bishi needs  only  to  finish  in 
the  top  sot  to  make  the  Finn 
champion  and  dash  the  title 
from  McRae's  grasp. 

“We’ve  got  it  all  to  gain 
and  Tonunl’s  got  it  all  to 
lose,”  said  McRae  after  his 
six-second  victory.  “I’m 
just  going  to  try  and  do  my 
best  to  win  the  RAC.” 

The  Australian  win  was 
I McRae’s  fourth  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  L2£h  of  his 
career.  It  was  also  one  of 
, his  finest,  for  the  pressure 


was  unrelenting.  He  knew 
that  only  a win  would  give 
him  any  chance  of  becom- 
ing champion. 

His  Subaru  led  for  most 
of  the  distance  but  favour- 
able road  conditions 
allowed  bis  championship 
rivals  Makinen  and  the 
Spaniard  Saixtz  in  a Ford  to 
come  within  striking 
distance. 

McRae  struggled  for  grip 
on  most  of  the  special 
stages,  where  the  rales 
state  that  the  leader  most 


go  first.  As  he  swept  gravel 
from  the  road  surface  he 
was  helping  his  pursuing 
rivals,  and  conditions  were 
so  bad  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  leg  he  opted  to  con- 
cede the  lead  to  Sainz. 

McRae’s  chances  of  win- 
ning improved  dramati- 
cally yesterday  morning 
when  Sainz’s  engine  blew, 
but  Makinen  then  launched 
I a desperate  assault  that 
sliced  McRae's  advantage 
from  51  seconds  overnight 
to  only-  13  with  a single 


19-mile  special  stage 
remaining. 

Clearly  Makinen’s  team 
Mitsubishi  were  prepared 
to  gamble  everything  on 
winning  in  Australia 
rather  than  give  McRae  a 
glimmer  of  a chance  in 
Britain.  McRae  had  made  a 
series  of  minor  errors  that 
all  but  played  into  Makin- 
en's  hands.  He  had  slowed 
down  too  much  after  pass- 
ing Sning,  then  spun  XU  a 
water  crossing  and  over- 
shot the  Junction. 

Victory  required  an 
abrupt  yet  unflustered 
change  of  gear  and.  as  his 
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On  a roll . . . Colin  McRae,  right,  and  his  ^driver  Nicky  Grist 
mechanics  dcstered  ner-  P— ““"■STagS! 

von  sly  round  the  radio,  and  a a iwas  fourth  in  Australia,  harely 

McRae  threw  caution  to  the  ment.  teg*”8*  1 .g]jf  40  seconds  behind  McRae, 

winds.  Less  than  amfle  mg  T^e-year-old  English- 

from  the  stage  finish  he  but  then  Makinen ; came  ___  been  kept  on  a 
nearly  lost  control  of  his  bade  and  it  was  a bit  dose  man  <^h  &r  m0st  0f  the 
Subaru  as  it  pitched  forcon^ort.  - „ ogj,  prosped 

through  the  air  at  UOmph.  Bad  weather  makra  tne  yrar  and 

JS-STSS-S: 

cnWslmuW^pr^ent  joU  ^ven  his  bead  on 
for  Tommi’s  time.  When  we  a good  opportunity  to.  his  home  sou. 


Twice  the  fan . . . Westwood,  left,  and  Montgomerie  celebrate 

Full  Monty 
after  rain 
buoys  up 
Westwood 

David  Davies  on  the  Scot's  fifth  European 
No  .1 spot  and  a first  for  a tyro  from  Worksop 


THREE  weeks  ago 
Colin ' Montgomerie 
played  the  back  nine 
holes  of  the  final 
round  in  the  Linde  German 
Masters  In  32  shots.  In  the 
process  he  went  from  seventh 
to  second  place  and  as  a result 
won  £60.000  more  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done. 
“That”  he  said  yesterday, 
“was  where  I won  my  fifth 
successive  European  No.  1 
title." 

That  Is  the  theory,  but  in 
practice  Montgomerie  won  It 
sitting  in  the  clubhouse  of  the 
Montecastillo  course  yester- 
day without  having  hit  a shot 
during  a final  day  so  Glled 
with  rain  as  well  as  thunder 
and  lightning  that  the  10th 
Volvo  Masters  had  to  be 
called  oft  in  mid-afternoon. 

The  abandonment  left 
Montgomerie  literally  high 
and  dry  and  also  gave  Lee 
Westwood  his  first  win  on  the 
European  circuit.  The  34-year- 
old  Englishman  won  £166.000 
for  finishing  first,  plus  £78.000 
from  the  Volvo  bonus  pool,  to 
take  him  to  third  place  overall 
in  the  Volvo  Rankings  with 
total  winnings  of  £588.718. 
Montgomerie  amassed  £798.947 
to  take  his  total  winnings  in 
10  years  on  the  Tour  to  more 
than  £6  million. 

Like  Montgomerie.  West- 
wood  did  not  escaped  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  clubhouse,  and 
his  three-round  total  of  200. 16 
under  par,  left  him  three  shots 
clear  of  Padraig  Harrington 
and  four  in  from  of  Jose  Marla 
Olazabal.  The  youngster  from 
Worksop  has  also  become  a 
millionaire,  theoretically,  hav- 
ing won  £1.248.809  in  his  four 
years  on  the  European  Tour. 

Asked  if  he  had  any  plans 
for  the  latest  large  cheque,  he 
said:  “No."  “What  about  a 
house?1  he  was  asked.  “Got 
one.”  he  replied  with  a grin. 
“A  car?"  "Got  one,"  he  said, 
with  an  even  bigger  grin. 

Westwood  is  oft  now  to  play 
two  tournaments  in  Japan  and 
the  Australian  Open  where  he 
plans  to  add  substantially  to 
bis  earnings.  ‘Tm  playing  as 

well  as  I ever  have  in  my  life,” 
he  said.  “When  I play  well  and 
putt  well  I feel  I can  control  a 
tournament" 

He  would  have  preferred  to 
have  played  the  fourth  round 
here  simply  because  be  felt  so 
confident.  Nevertheless  he  was 
relieved  to  have  registered  a 
win.  regardless  of  how  it  was 
achieved.  “It  would  have  been 


Love  affair  takes  dramatic  twist 

DAVIS  Love  ensured  that  J list,  shot  a two-under-par  € 
the  race  for  the  PGA  at  the  Champions  coarse  t 


Tour  money  title  would  be 
settled  on  the  ftowl  of 
the  season  when  he  moved 
into  a four-way 
lead  after  the  third  round 
it  the  *4  million  Tour 

Championship  In  Houston. 

Love,  third  on  the  money 
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a good  season  anyway,”  he 
said,  “but  it  would  have  fish  a 
bit  empty  without  a win.” 

This  year  he  has  played  25 
counting  events  for  the  Volvo 
rankings,  won  one.  been 
placed  second  twice  and  had  a 
higb  proportion  of  10  top-10  fin- 
ishes. A year  ago  he  finished 
sixth  in  the  rankings  and  set 
himself  the  task  of  improving 
on  that  position  this  season.  “I 
suppose  next  year  lU  have  to 
try  and  improve  an  third,  and 
that  probably  means  winning  | 
It  Still,  someone's  got  to  beat 
Monty  sometime." 

Montgomerie  arrived  at 1 
Montecastillo  leading  Bern- 1 
hard  Langer.  second  in  the 
rankings,  by  just  over  £45,000, 1 
all  Of  which  was  earned  over  ! 
that  back  nine  in  the  German 
Masters.  "That  gave  me  some 
elbow  room,"  said  the  Scot 
who  knew  that  wherever 
Langer  finished  he  would 
have  to  be  a step  ahead.  By  the  , 
end  of  the  tournament  he  had 
accomplished  that  satisfacto- 1 
rily.  lying  eighth  on  207  to 
Laager's  joint  15th  on  210. 

Montgomerie's  fifth  succes- 
sive title  surpasses  the  mark 
set  by  Peter  Oosterhuis  in 
1971-74,  an  achievement  Oosty 
conceded  was  of  much  greater 
import  than  his  own. 

“To  stay  at  the  top  in  any 
business  you  have  to  improve 
every  year,"  said  Montgo- 
merie afterwards.  "If  I had 
stood  still  I would  have  been 
overtaken,  so  for  that  reason 
this  must  be  the  most  satisfy- 
ing win  of  the  five. 

“I  feel  I have  improved  every 
year.  The  first  year.  1995. 1 was 
lying  fifth  and  had  to  win  the 
Volvo  Masters  to  win  the 
Older  of  Merit  and  did  so.  At 
that  time,  on  a scale  of  one  to 
10,  my  game  was  about  a six. 
Now  I would  say  it's  about  a 
nine.  It’ll  never  be  a 10  because 
no  one  has  ever  been  a 10." 

The  winning  of  the  fifth 
title  was  not  though,  the 
highlight  of  his  season.  “The 
best  feeling  all  year."  said 
Montgomerie,  “was  when  1 
saw  my  ball  Land  on  the  green 
In  my  singles  match  with 
Scott  Hoch  in  the  Ryder  Cup.” 
As  soon  as  it  did  Monty  knew 
that  the  cup  was  won.  not  just 
retained,  mid  that  it  was  he 
wot  done  it. 

But  then,  that  has  been  the 
story  so  often  over  the  past 
five  years  as  a remarkable 
golfer  achieved  a series  of 
results  that  are  unlikely  to  be 
equalled,  let  alone  exceeded. 
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No  drains  in  Spain Montecastillo  course  workers  try  to  torn  back  the  tide  as  the  bunkers  became  water  hazards  after  yesterday's  downpour  in  Jerez  photograph:  desmond  boylan 

The  perfectionist  with  a mayor  flaw 


Helen  Smyth  in  Jerez  believes  it  is  time  the  father  of  two,  who 
has  a third  on  the  way,  was  as  relaxed  and  affable  on  course  as  off 


STANDING  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  I8tb 
green  at  Montecastillo 
during  the  third 
round  of  the  Volvo  Masters 
on  Saturday,  Olivia  Montgo- 
merie was  giving  her  full  at- 
tention to  the  job  in  hand, 
oblivious  to  the  chatter  and 
movement  around  her. 

Her  lather  Colin.  Europe's 
perennial  No.  L was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nearly  holing  his  ap- 
proach to  the  last  but  the  only 
thing  that  mattered  to  Olivia, 
aged  AVi,  was  that  she  should 
finish  her  chocolate-and-va- 
nflla  cone  before  it  melted. 

Everything  else  she  ignored 
with  a single-minded  focus 
she  must  have  inherited  from 
her  mother  Eimear  or  some 
past  generation.  Montgomerie 
pere,  for  all  his  own  Single- 
mindedness  — “ambitious, 
very  ambitious,"  is  bow  he 
sums  himself  up,  which  is 
why  Olivia  will  be  an  expert 
on  hamburgers  by  this  time 
next  season  — lacks  that 
capacity  to  block  out  his  sur- 
roundings. particularly  when 
he  is  as  tense  and  uptight  as 
he  was  at  Montecastillo. 

There  was  a lot  at  stake,  of 
course.  Montgomerie  desper- 
ately wants  to  have  his  own 
niche  In  golfing  history  and 
to  become  the  first  man  to 
win  the  Harry'  Vardan  Tro- 
phy, awarded  annually  to  the 
leading  player  in  Europe. 
Five  years  in  a row  is  a good 
start.  “I  had  to  improve  every 
year  on  all  aspects  of  my 
game  to  achieve  it."  the  Scots- 
man. now  34.  said:  and  It 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  in 
the  record  books. 

It  Is  also  a solid,  confidence- 
building  base  from  which  to 
launch  an  American  cam- ! 


list,  shot  a two-under-par  69 
at  the  Champions  course  to 
join  his  fellow  Americans 
Bill  Glasson  (68).  Brad 
Faxon  (69}  and  David  Duval 
(70)  on  efght-under  205. 
They  were  two  shots  ahead 
of  Mark  Calcavecchia  (72), 
Jim  Furyk  (73)  and  the  half- 
way leader  Scott  Hoch  (74). 


paign.  He  insisted  on  keeping 
his  final  decision  quiet  until 
today  and  will  not  be  aban- 
doning the  European  Tour  al- 
together. but  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  he  will  play  more 
in  the  States  as  he  continues 
bis  quest  for  the  major  cham- 
pionships he  craves. 

He  has  been  second  twice  in 
the  US  Open  (beaten  in  a play- 
off once),  was  third  in  1992 
and  was  beaten  in  a play-off 
for  the  US  PGA  Champion- , 
ship  in  1995.  That  is  frustra- 
tion beyond  measure. 

"1  have  an  incredible  desire 
and  ambition  to  succeed."  he 
stressed.  “That's  kept  me  go- 
ing throughout  my  career,  It's 
never  wilted  at  all  and  it's 
probably  my  greatest  asset” 

It  may  also  be  his  greatest 
weakness,  an  Intensity  that 
causes  the  passionate  perfec- 
tionist to  run  out  of  control  at , 


the  very  time  he  needs  to  be 
calm,  cool  and  collected,  at 
least  on  the  outside,  as  all 
great  champions  are  or  learn 
to  be. 

Ernie  Els,  the  big,  easy-going 
South  African,  is  six  years 
younger  than  Montgomerie 
but  has  pipped  him  to  two  US 
Open  titles,  In  19£U  and  again 
this  year.  Nothing  seems  to 
faze  Els  but  Montgomerie, 
bom  w-ith  rabbit  ears  that  pick 
up  the  rustle  of  a sandwich 
being  unwrapped  at  500  paces 
and  the  sort  of  peripheral  vi- 
sion that  would  qualify  him  as 
a Presidential  bodyguard,  is  al- 
ways ready  to  take  Issue  with 
anyone  and  everything,  forget- 
ting that  golf  is  an  outdoor 
sport  played  in  front  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  varying 
conditions. 

Instead  erf*  adapting  himself 
accordingly  the  Scot  frets  and 


attempts  the  impossible,  try- 
ing to  take  charge  of  thou- 
sands with  a glare  here  and  a 
bark  there.  At  the  end  of  most 
rounds  Alastair  McLean,  his 
caddie  for  the  past  six  years, 
is  hoarse  from  shouting,  "No 
cameras,  please.  Stand  still. 
please." 

If  the  boss  had  even  a modi- 
cum of  McLean's  sangfroid  he 
would  probably  have  won  two 
or  three  Majors  by  now,  given 
reasonable  luck.  "In  golf  all  I 
can  do  is  control  myself"  he 
said  yesterday,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  he  patently  fails  to 
I follow  that  doctrine. 

At  Maatecastillo  he  was 
constantly  on  edge,  under- 
standably. but  when  he  was 
not  scanning  the  horizon 
looking  for  trouble,  for  spec- 
tators daring  to  breathe  too 
loudly  — there  were  a few. 
given  that  the  course  has 
areas  designed  to  test  the 
lung-power  of  a Sberpa  — or 
move  too  slowly  or  too 
quickly,  he  was  checking  the 
leader-board  for  signs  of 


Bernhard  Langer  and  Darren 
Clarke,  the  only  men  capable 
of  overtaking  him  on  the 
money  list  and  pooping  the 
party  he  had  pending. 

Montgomerie,  who  can  be  a 
relaxed  and  affable  dinner 
companion,  is  intelligent, 
entertaining  and  amusing  but 
seems  incapable  of  operating 
on  anything  like  that  level 
when  he  is  working. 

On  the  golf  course  he  is  too 
often  inclined  to  lose  all  sense 
of  perspective:  the  doting  dad 
becomes  a sort  of  Waring 
blue-eyed  monster  capable  of 
trampling  small  children 
underfoot,  particularly  when  1 
things  are  not  going  his  way. 

Fraught,  frenetic,  frenzied 
are  the  words  that  come  to 
mind.  At  times  he  is  like  an 
lan  Wright  of  the  fairways,  a 
man  in  need  of  a rage  counsel- 
lor for  those  moments  — and  I 
there  are  so  many  tantrums 
per  season  that  a grown  man, 
father  of  two,  with  a third  on 
the  way.  should  be  worried 
about  them  — when  his  blood 


Famous  four  who  have  gone  Stateside 


Nick  Faldo 

Ag*d  40,  BngHsh. 

Played  a lot  in  America  in  the 
eady  Eighties  and  went  on  to 

win  five  majors  — the  US  Mas- 
ters in  1989  and  1990  and  the 
Open  in  1987,  1990  and  1992  — 
before  returning  to  the  US  full 
time  in  1995.  cited  better  condi- 
tioned courses,  practice  facili- 
ties and  press  relations  as  some 
of  his  reasons.  Looked  a good 
decision  when  he  started  with 
four  top  10  finishes  in  his  first 
seven  outings,  inclucfing  a win  in 
the  Dora!  Ryder  Open.  Majors 
are  his  lifeblood,  however,  and 
he  has  won  only  one.  the  Mas- 
ters in  1996.  since. 


Jesper  Pamevik  I Sandy  Lyle  | JarmoSandelin 


Aged  32,  Swedish. 

Played  in  Europe  from  1987-94, 
when  he  moved  to  the  US  fun- 
time after  sharing  fourth  place  at 
the  qualifying  school  in  1993. 
Won  the  Scottish  Open  that 
year,  the  Scandinavian  Masters 
in  1995  and  the  LancOme  Tro- 
phy In  1996.  Nearly  won  the 
Open  at  Tumberry  in  1994,  but 
he  was  overtaken  at  the  last  by 
Nick  Price.  Tied  for  second  at 
Troon  this  year.  Yet  to  win  in 
AhWica  but  has  come  close 
several  times  this  year  and 
earned  more  than  a million  doL 
I *»rs.  Crucial  member  of 
J Europe's  Ryder  Cup  team. 


Aged  40,  Scottish. 

Europe's  No.  1 three  times,  the 
last  In  1985  when  he  won  the 
Open  at  Royal  St  George's. 
Played  13  times  In  the  US  that 
year  and  at  least  that  number  of 
tournaments  In  America  for  the 
next  five  years,  foe  most  fruitful 
of  his  career.  Had  five  victories 
between  1986  and  1988.  his 
annus  mlrabilis  when  he  won  the 
Phoenix  Open,  the  Greater 
Greensboro  Open  and  the  Mas- 
ters and  was  7fo  on  the  money 
list  — his  only  time  in  US  top  10. 
Downhill  ever  since  and  even  a 
return  to  the  US  In  1996  has  not 
helped  the  old  magic  return. 


Aged  30,  Swedish. 

Qualified  for  the  US  Tour  at  the 
1995  qualifying  school,  after  fin- 
ishing 21st  In  Europe  and  win- 
ning the  Turespafia  Open.  He 
was  named  Rookie  of  the  Year 
but  he  and  his  trademark  52in 
drivar  bombed  In  foe  US.  He 
missed  15  out  of  16  cuts  and 
cams  home,  realising  he  needed 
more  experience  before  trying  to 
play  two  tours.  Won  the  Madeira 
Island  Open  in  1996  but  strug- 
gled this  year  until  signs  of 
revival  at  the  LancOme  Tropy, 
where  he  was  second.  Now  i 
using  a three-wood  off  the  tee. 
Finished  28th  on  foe  money  list. 


pressure  goes  intergalactic.  It 
is  not  a pretty  sight. 

The  par-five  16th  at  Monte- 
castillo in  the  second  round 
was  a prime  example.  Mont- 
gomerie eventually  took 
eight  having  launched  his 
second  shot  25  yards  out  or 
bounds  (the  assessment  or 
John  Paramor.  the  tourna- 
ment director,  who  was  the 
ultimate  arbiter)  into  a 
ploughed  field. 

The  Scot  bad  argued  fero- 
ciously and  even  persuaded 
one  rules  official  that  because 
there  were  no  white  posts  de- 
fining the  course  boundary  he 
was  technically  in  bounds 
and  entitled  to  a free  drop 
from  a tractor  mark. 

It  was  ludicrous  but  Mont- 
gomerie. frustrated  and  fear- 
ful— Langer  and  Clarke  were 
doing  too  well  for  his  peace  of 
mind  at  the  time  — felt  his 
stand  was  justified,  not  least 
because  white  posts  were  put . 
in  place  soon  afterwards.  It 
took  him  40  minutes  to  cool 
off  after  signing  his  card. 

He  has  earned  over  £6  mil- 
lion in  prize-money  in  Europe 
alone  since  he  turned  profes- 
sional in  1987  — endorse- 
ments and  money  won  else- 
where will  have  boosted  that 
— and  knows  he  wffl,  be  a 
very  wealthy  man  by  the  time 
he  ends  his  career. 

His  ambition  to  win  more 
everywhere  is  balanced  by 
ramily  considerations.  "Life's 

too  short  to  be  without  your 
^kls,"  he  said.  “They're  grown 
up  before  you  know  it."  A bit 
that  perspective  in  the  heat 
of  a round,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant. would  help. 

Montgomerie  has  proved 
that  he  has  the  game  to  cope 
in  America,  despite  not  win- 
ning there.  What  he  has  yet  to 
prove  is  that  he  has  the  mind 
to  win  majors.  The  key  to  that 
toignt  be  far  closer  to  home 
than  the  United  States. 
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Inverdale  sets  up  home  in  new  Des  res 

SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Kelner 


OW  that  the  search  for 
the  new  Beatles  has 
been  abandoned,  with 
Oasis  having  settled  for  being 
the  old  Beatles,  we  popular- 
culture  vultures  can  focus  all 
our  attention  on  the  equally 
intense  search  for  the  new 
Desmond  Lynam. 

At  one  time  Eamonn 
Holmes  was  the  heir  appar- 
ent He  looked  right  and  had  a 
suitably  classless  accent  and 
a well  advertised  interest  in 
soccer,  but  he  failed  to  CQ1  the 
bill,  lacking  Sir  Desmond’s 
wit  and  sharpness  in  inter- 
views. Too  many  early  morn- 
ings may  have  turned  his 
brain  into  Coco  Pops. 

Now  the  smart  money  is  on 
John  inverdale,  who  tonight 
interviews  Lennox  Lewis  in 
On  Side,  the  second  of  his 


Weekend  results 


jor  flaw 


RUGBY  UNION 

HEBfEKBN  CffF 

rkaareiraii  Am 

25  Pontypridfl 

20 

Carom 

24  Llanelli 

20 

LntcuBlor 

90  Glasgow 

19 

ALLIED  DUNBAR  PRSMIBtSMP 

Bath 

47  Richmond 

31 

16  Nowcaatfo 

36 

Gloucester 

18  Harlequins 

31  Brlatoi 

Wasps 

22  Sale 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 

rarer  test  match 

Greet  Britain 
TOUR  MATCH 

14  Australia  36 

Leeds  Stats 

8 Queensland  Suits  50 

GOLF 

TITWtHTmCW 
TbM  round 

Barking 
Bedford 
BtacUuath 

Broadstreet 
Camberiey 
Coventry 


Fyfoe 
Havant 
Ldn  Welsh 
Lydnsy 
Mosel  oy 
NWtWW” 
OlTrtl 
Obey 

Rotherham 
Stourbridge 
WstaOeM 
w Hartlepool 
Whertedale 


» Exeter 
78  Staines 
33  Sandal 
IS  BradmeD 

33  Kendal 
83  Sheffield 

34  Tynadale 
48  Aapatrta 
22  Ruphy 
38  Waterloo 

3 Ldn  Scottish 
78  Uv  St  Helens 
11  RoasiynPk 
18  Newbury 
24  Manchwr 
67  Launceston 
24  Reading 
S3  Moriay 
41  cheRannam 
8 Worcester 
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Praeasi  Lodga.  38 
Stawanry 

Stawans  Mel  18 
Wea  of  Scotland  » 

eunUTBiw  „ 

BJaciDum  14  Preston  Q 

Nottingham  7.  Hmdday 


sports  magazine  programmes, 
which  were  propelled  into  the 
schedules  last  week  with  the 
kind  of  push  the  BBC 
reserves  for  its  chosen  ones. 

Inverdale  is  clearly  being 
groomed,  which  makes  the 
BBC's  decision  to  bury  him 
amid  the  most  dry  ice  you 
will  see  outside  of  an  odd 
Queen  video,  and  a set  that 
was  a cross  between  TF1  Fri- 
day and  a 1930s  prison  drama, 
all  the  more  puzzling.  When 
the  show  wasn’t  pretending  to 
be  a pop  show  it  was  trying  to 
be  Film  "97.  “Tonight.”  an- 
nounced Inverdale.  “it’s  The 
Italian  job  [Frankie  Dettori 
was  one  guest].  The  Caine 
Mutiny  [Chris  Eubank,  with 
his  cane,  was  another],  and 
Red  Hot  and  Dutch  [Johan 
Cruyff  was  the  third].” 

This  dismally  contrived 
script  was  not  in  the  same 
class  as  foe  stuff  Inverdale 
comes  up  with  off  the  cuff  on 
Radio  5 Live.  Everybody  was 
trying  far  too  hard. 

On  Side  was  discussed  on 
Friday  on  Nicky  Campbell’s 
excellent  new  Radios  show 
The  Magazine,  and  one  lis- 
tener identified  a problem  no- 
body else  seemed  to  have 
addressed.  “Who  is  it  aimed 


TOUR  MATCHES 

Ednburgh  26  Tonga  14 

Scotnan  Borders  20  New  South  Wales  88 


at?”  asked  Annie  O'Brien. 
Quite.  The  sports  fan  tuning 
in  for  the  soccer  highlights 
was  unlikely  to  he  turned  on 
by  Eubank  talking  about  his 
juvenile  delinquency  again, 
and  the  casual  viewer  proba- 
bly does  not  want  any  more 
football. 

Inverdale  was  comfortably 
the  best  thing  about  foe  show. 
Given  foe  build-up  and  the 
strange  set  he  was  tolerably 
relaxed.  Not  as  laid-back  as 


On  Side’s 
dismally 
contrived 
script  was  not 
in  the  same 
class  as  the 
stuff  Inverdale 
comes  up  with 
off  the  cuff  on 
Radios  Live 


Des.  of  course,  but  then  Des 
was  given  a much  easier  bap- 
tism Into  television:  a few 
summer  Grandstands,  the 
odd  night  of  amateur  boxing, 
a chance  to  learn  his  craft 
away  from  foe  public  gaze.  In 
the  current  competitive  atmo- 
sphere that  isn't  possible,  so 
Inverdale  has  been  plucked 
from  his  Radio  5 comfort  zone 
and  pitchforked  into  the  light 
Give  him  a few  Match  of  foe 
Days  and  Grandstands  — some 
proper  sport  should  the  BBC 
ever  manage  to  capture  any — 
and  Inveidale  could  be  the 
man  when  Sir  Desmond  de- 
cides to  hang  up  his  hflmTfwrfc- 
We  can  be  fairly  sure  Olrika 
Jonsson  is  not  the  new 
Lynam.  She,  despite  having 
had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  at  first  hand  the 
psychology  of  the  top  sports- 
man, seemed  less  than  com- 
fortable hosting  the  ITV 
Champions  of  Sport  Awards. 
Maybe  she  expeoed  Vic  and 
Bob  to  emerge  revealing  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a spoof 
and  to  beat  foe  Wilma's  about 
the  head  with  a large  haddock. 

That  would  certainly  have 
given  foe  evening  some  point 
As  it  was.  the  show  was  a 
fairly  tetchy  marriage  be- 
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68B97S 

696873 
667074 
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8964  77 

706873 
70BB7S 
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7168  73 
68  70  74 
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727170 

71707a 

727667 
717370 
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718974 
726874 
70  69  76 
7168  76 
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686977 
70  68  78 
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RAUPKSSSNIOHCLASS1C  (Los  An- 
gelas): Second  round  Soorara 
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.1  CoOmrt  65  66 


G Honai  67  06 

1*5 

G Amber  87  68 
H Irwfci  63  72 
J poire*  S3  8? 
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D Stockton  64  72 
Q Mnrsb  67  6S 

1*7 

L Nelson  66  71 
I,  Thompson  67  70 
G Flayer 68  69 
C Goody  S7  70 
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H Green  68  70 
acmubceeo 
WSowte»70«S 
B Alfa  69  69 
JD  Morgan  71  C7 
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•I  Bland 89  70 
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driguez 73  7C  *44  T Wargo  74  70;  G 

Brewer  72  72. 14S  G Ulllar  » 70. 148  K 

Zarlev  72  74:  J Dr«  72  74. 148  J C 
Snead  73  7KB  Casper  74  7S.  131  HBIaiv 
C«s78  73. 1S2  A Palmer  0072-  1S3L 

Sder  77  70. 
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PAWS  OPBbr  and  AiduMna- 
pram  (US)  N V Kafelnikov  (Russia)  7-0 
6-3;  J Bforfcnwn  (3  we)  bt  T Enqvtst 
(Swe)  7-6  7-6.  fteafc  Dt  B*0fk- 

man  6-3  4-6  6-3  8-1. 

KREMUH  CUP  WOMEN*  TOUN- 
NAMBNT (M0ncoe»1««eml  HnefoiAte- 
Mrat  (Japan)  bt  D Van-Roost  (Bel) 

6- 2  4-6  6-ftJNeretM(Cz)btC  Martinez 
iSpf  6-4  6-1.  Rrafeltwnw  U Bugl- 
yama&-3  6-4. 

ATP  COLOMBIAN  OPSM  (Bogota): 
one!  Hnran  F Ctneel  (Bp)  bt  E Alva- 
ree  (Sp)  7-6  rtA  N LapnotB  (BeiO  t* 

C costa  (8p)  7-6  4-6  6-3:  D Isugteislll 
(It)  bt  J Burilto  (Sp)  8-4  6-ft  V S»adea 
(US)  M F Maitgenl  (BO  7-6  7-6.  Smml  Urn 
ate  Cfovet  bt  Sangwtnettl  6-3  6-7 

7- 6:  LapantB  to  Spades  6-2  7-6. 

LTA  CHALUBMBR  (Edinburgh): 

Hand  Wwelei  * Sekwertz  (Aut)  bt  P War- 
tusch  (Autt  4-8  6-0  6-4.  » Matenk 
(Yug)  R L Anoretto  (Fr)  6-2  7-6.  naan 
Schwartz  M Nacuk  3-6  8-3  64. 
GIROBANK  TOUR  (Redbridge):  IBs* 
ate  Men*  N Waal  (Hants)  btT  Spinks 
(Nortollt)  6-4  6-4.  Woman:  EJelfo 
(Oxom  bt  A Wafnwrlght  (Essex)  4-8. 6-4. 
7-6. 


BADMINTON 


(Oan)  ttWOng 
MunfUal)  15-3 16-ft  POade  dele- 
te n«m  (Dan)  bt  P Rasmussen  (Den)  15-10 
15-3.  Flustoi  Oadn  Dt  Stuer-Laurta- 
sen  7— IS  15-6  16-4.  Oteltn  Hr  Tao- 
Kwon/Khw  Dong  Mnen  (Kor)  bt  Ha- 
mono/H(an  Eng  15-4 15-12. 

Wc  “ ' “ ‘ 


(China)  bt  Zitu  Yvny>  (CWna)  1S-10 1V6: 
Gee*  Ibdns  (Chine)  bt  Lsa  Kyung- 
won  (S  Kor)  1V-7 11-1.  Ftosdrt  Oon* 
(Una  bt  Wu  Hulmln  11-3  6-11 11-6. 
Poeblaai  Chang  Jae  Heertta  Kynag- 
Mta(KoT)  DtUu  m/Qlan  Hong  (China) 
16-7  15-12.  Wxsd  dstelasi  Kfoi  Done* 
MoonAta  Kymts-Mn  (Kor)  bt  Ha 
Tae-KwonrChung  Jae+lae  (Kor)  15-12 
164. 


BASKETBALL 


NATIONAL  CUP>  Coventry  67 
Thames  valley  9i;  Lalceeier  94  Newcastle 
76;  Stevenege  60  Uancnestor  93;  Wor- 
(Nng  108  C Palace  1QZ  London  Leopcw 
99  Darby  9ft  Sneflleld  65  Watford  70. 
BUDWBSBI LEAOUM  Birmingham 
96  Watford  03;  London  T BO  Leicester  70. 
BNHAIATMPfm  Derby  90  Sh* 

Bald  93  (aotL 

MBAI  Atlanta  105  Orlando  BK  Miami 
114  Toronto  101;  New  Jareey  97  Indlane 
95:  MSwaiAae  IBS  PWladWpha  88; 

Boston  92  Chicago  83:  New  Yerit  97  Char^ 
totfo  85;  Demt  92  Washington  7ft 
Minnesota  129  Qoktei  Slate  113:  Houston 
94  Clevefond  88;  San  Antooto  167 

Denver  S6.  Pnowu*  HO  LA  Clippers  100; 
Seattle  91  Portland  83;  LA  LBkars  IB* 

Utah  87:  Dallas  SO  Vancouver  98. 


BOXING 


PROFESSIONAL  BILL  (Kelvin  Hall): 

Brttteh  Cum ■■Her  hanfom 

vml^  Tttte  H BroMe  (Uanenester. 
jwWbt)  W W Deeherty  (Seotlto  40L  MW- 
tefo  PwiBreiieelMd  TWe  (eliminator): 
EPfokerfoB  (Newark)  bt  U Bevenney 
(ScotjrsiBm. 


CHESS 


WOMJt-nBAMCfUltelOllSMP 
(Lucume)-  Ro<md  7i  Switzerland  i United 
States  3;  Rwala  3 Croatia  1:  Cifoa  1 
England  3;  ArmenlH  3 Georgia  1;  Kazakh- 
stani. Ukraine  3.  Round  Betel 
United  States  2.  Russia  2 England  2. 
Ukraine  2;  Cute  Armenia  ZK  CroaUa  2 
KAtaknetu  Z Gaorgu  1 Switzerland  3. 
Round  Wne:  Russia  4.  Oeorgl*  0;  Ka- 


tween  the  Oscars,  complete 
with  cabaret  turns  and  a 
“comedy”  sequence  consist- 
ing of  tired  sporting  bloopers, 
and  the  BBC's  Sports  Review 
of  foe  Year.  It  is  difficult  to 
watch  these  awards  shows 
without  being  reminded  of 
the  Monty  Python  sketch  in 
which  David  Niven  won  a 
gong  but  couldn’t  turn  up  to 
collect  it  so  sent  his  fridge  in- 
stead. You  just  know  these 
shows  are  going  to  sidestep 
the  fridge  problem  by  giving 
the  awards  to  those  present 

The  good  news  was  that 
Greg  Rusedski  was  there  to 
receive  the  top  award  he 
richly  deserved.  The  irony  is 
that  only  satellite  viewers 
will  be  aware  of  the  Incredi- 
ble improvement  in  his  game 
over  foe  past  year. 

When  Eurosport  is  not  cov- 
ering indoor  windsurfing  (I 
am  not  making  this  up)  It  is 
your  24-hour-a-day  tennis 
channel  and  only  those  with 
access  to  it  will  know  how 
hard  Rusedski  must  have 
worked  to  add  so  many  im- 
pressive shots  to  his  fearsome 
serve.  And  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  he  becomes  less 
Canadian,  bless  him,  with 
each  final  he  reaches. 


zakfnton  1.  United  States  3:  Arman!* 

SK.  EmFaoo  lit  Ukraine  tf.  CumUb  S9k 

Switztofnd  2.  Cute  2.  *fou*  

Russia  23K.  United  Buxa*  2ft  Armenia  21. 
England  ZOC  Ukraine  is. 


CRICKET 


tv  TOMKA— IT  (Lshorafc 
W Indtos  237-6,  Sri  Lanka  24M  (39.4 
ovraL  Sri  Lank*  won  by  7wto_ 
stomata  smkld  (W«i  ok# 
MsBmrawi.  Queensland  231  (M  Hkyttei 
53;  Harvey  4-27.  W«m  3-70)  8 123-1 
(M  Hayden  76no).  Victoria  316-8d6C  (D 
Jons*  151  no,  p R sifts)  6K  Jackson 

3- 49).  HnhBrti  TsOteM*  3fl8-6dsc  (R 
Porting  129no.  MDWsnum  87).  W 
Australia  21-1. 

7WR  HATCH  /Newcastle,  second 
Pay):  New  South  Wales  489-6dsc  (M  Sister 
137.  M Sevan  149).  New  Zeefond  67-4. 
QOLDBM  JUBtLBS  OUADRAMOU- 
LAB  TOtoBMASPOtTi  Leknvt  SoutoAl- 
rtem  271  (G  Klrstan  6R  WasJm  Akrsm 

4- 33.  Seqlaln  Musbtsq  3-34).  PeUstan 
282-9  (Inzemam-ul-Haq  85.  Mctfn 
Khan  sa  Azhar  Mabmood  5Bno;  Pdloek 
4-*g).  South  Atrtca  won  by  rune  runs. 


ICE  HOCKEY 


first  iegi  Cardiff  6 Newcastle  2 
Manchester  4 Ayr  a 
TUB  DCPKB96  CUP;  Nottingham  9 
Sheffield  1. 

tem—  H—  LBAOUte 

Ftte  5 Ptostey  ft  Lancashire  a Murrayfleld 
It.  Sootterm  Stoogh  6 TeBonJ  4. 

UK  La  Buffalo  3 Carolina  2 (sol):  Los 
Angeles  5 Detroit  1;  Washington  2 PNIe- 
dtophta  2 (sot):  Chicago  5 San  Jose  ft 


HOCKEY 


(Pretoria): 

South  Africa  6,  Poland  2. 

WOHBte  ■fmiATlOIIAL  (Mltton 
KeynMj.En^tovd^  South  Korea  5. 


NATfOKALl 

Bmaharts  1 Hampstead  i Bownvllle  1 
LDogttooroughS  1:  Bromley  2 8h«t- 
Seid  3;  Brooklands  2 StourportO;  Chef  ms- 

ford  4 Lewes  4:  Ftrsbranos  1 Hartes- 
ton  1:  HuU  i Glos  C Z Indian  Gym  1 isca  ft 
Oxford  Hewks  3 Wbrrtngun  1:  Oidonj 
Untv  □ St  Albans  0;  Surbiton  2 Havant  2. 
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HJBCtyoastiaiea 

Oxford  Ualv 
SCOTTISH  U 

Stagpa  1:  ttweiiwui  — — — 

WS  Grange  2;  watsonlans  1 Gorton- 

iana  & Western  < uw  3.  atente^r  1 

Wteteft  S*;  a Grange  1ft  a Oontoo- 
ienslfi. 

DU  Min  COPsTWnl  roan* 

Biueharts  2 Csmbs  C 2 (eat  1-4pensi; 
Bournemouth  2 Beckenham  2 (S*t  5- 
4pens);  BoumvWa  0 StwWeld  i;  Brtdg- 
northO  Ipswich  fcBlWWSnca  2 P«ar- 
borough  T 2 (*aL  S^pene);  EbWxob  2 
Bromley  3 (esQ:  Hamte»“  2 a“c 
1;  Hampton  2 Harrogate  3 (set);  HBrioson 
M 5 Neston  1;  HBvsrn  0 suroiton  1: 
tecs  1 Farehem  % Norton  4 Warrington  ft 


TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Today 


Uvw  Footbafl  West  Ham  v 
Crystal  Palace. 

Sky  Sports  1, 7pm 

OenenilOnSicle. 

BBC1, 10.40pm 

American  FootbaM  The  Big 

Match. 

C4.  11.25pm 

Racing  Melbourne  Cup. 

Sky  News,  4£0em 


Tomorrow 


Uve  Football  Aston  Villa  v 
Athletic  Bilbao.  Uefa  Cup  second 
round, second  leg. 

C5.  7.15pm 

Uve  Trnmi*  Stockholm  Open, 
day  one. 

Eurosport,  5.30pm 
Live  Football  Liverpool  v 
Strasbourg.  Uefa  Cup  second 
round,  second  leg. 

BBCl.Qpm 


Wednesday  5 


Uve  Football  Feyenoortf  v 
Manchester  United.  Champions 
League. 

/TV,  7.30pm;  Champions  League 
highlights  /TV.  10JS5pm 


0 CranMghans  2 C ol  Pom  1: 0 
Guorgiarni  1 St  Albans  0;  Remgarhla 
IL«oe»)  1 SaaMlna  1 (aeL  7 -Opart* ): 
Roblnaons  s Ottemetortf  Z Stourport  1 1 
Oe  Montfort  Unlv  ft  Trofans  t Chta/v 
•eter  5:  W Herts  2 Oxford  Hawks  4 (aet); 
Wlneheetw  3 Wgh  Wyeonfoe  l. 

KMA  WOIMW  CUPr  Bunond 
rotmdi  Beshigsnke  0 E Grtnstead  2; 
Blackburn  3 CB  (KSLI)  ft  Bognor  0 
Fambotough  0 (4-Spen*);  Burnt  Ash  wo 
Wellington:  Chamwood2  WBromO; 
Croaoy  2 Vortt  7:  Dareham  3 Peterboro  f; 
DWsbury  G 5 DWey  1:  Epeom  7 Ted- 
dlngton  4;  Exmouth  6 Bournemouth  1;  GJoe 
C 2 W Bassett  1:  Gravesend  1 Sun- 
6ufy4;  Guanwey  0 Soton  *;  Hampffiead  2 
Lstchworth  o;  Homcaatle  0 Crimson  R 
8;  Hounslow  1 Braxboume  3;  Ipswich  ES  0 
Harieston  6;  Kettering  4 BfoHOmffald 
a Uaylam  M 4 Roeeberry  ft  UWngton  0 
Northampton  1;  Maidenhead  2 East- 
cola  3:  Mltton  Keynes  6 AUngdon  2;  Ndi 
Stotts  1 Bridgnorth  1 (2-3paneh  Nor- 
wich Union  1 Bt  tvea  1 (2-*pans): 
RadbridgeOBertthsmeted  liReddhch 

1 Stratford  1 (3-6pans):  RedhUI  0 Liverpool 
6:  Shefflaw  0 Wefton  ft  SWpaton  0 
Towcestrigns  7:  Slaumger  DTynadateft 
Southgate  0 St  Albans  8:  Swindon  2 
Havara  2 (3-2pen&);  T Vale  3 SWmouth  ft 
TUIse  Hltl  4 BBHC  T;WGC0  Bedford  ft 

W Ham  i BasSOOn  ft  Whitley  Bay  (HOrUby 
Stephan  2:  Wfochaater  1 Hotshami 
(S-ep«na):  Wlnchmore  WU  2 Tunbridge  W 
1;  Ya»  0 Exeter  3. 

WSLSH  WOMBFB  UBAOUBi  Cardiff 
Ath  3 Swansea  4;  Newport  1 Cotwye  Bay  1: 
Penartn  1 Newtovm  ft  Pontypridd  2 
UWIC  a Newport  0 Newtown  5:  Panarth  0 
Oolwyn  Bay  ft  Swansea  5 Pontypridd 
1:  UWIC  2 Cardiff  Ath  2-  UMaratfoBw  1 
Swansea  ft  a Newtown  ft*  Col  wyn 
Bays. 


ICE  SKATING 


NATIONS  CUP  (Oetoanklrchsn.  Oar): 

i . n»i  - j • — j1- 1 — j - — ■ — 

piactogr.S  l Pashkevteh  (Aze)  ftO;  * 

A Abt  (Rua)  5.5:  a s Cousins  (QB)  110. 


1 M Woatcel/l  Steuer  (Gw)  i A 
M E Berazhnaya/A  SSdianiMtre  (Hus)  fttfc 
3 E Rlonenko/I  Marchenko  (liter)  6.0. 
«4mr  1 T Smtccento  (Gar)  1 * a I 
Sfotskaya  (Bus)  4A  * E Uashenko 
(Ukr)  45.  ha  Put  lam  » A KrylovaA)  Dv- 
syamUkov  (Rub)  2M  a M AntoSlnatt} 
Peizarat  (FT)  4JJ;*  1 Romanawa/1  Yoro- 
Bftenko  (Ukr)  65 


MOTORCVUNQ 


TBC  HQ  ROAD  MSB  (SuflO. 
Japan)-'  Liadfoa  ffoa* a— UN  Bt 

M Doohan  (Aosl  Honda  Imln 
295B4eec.  2 A CrivUle  (Spa)  Honda 
130-291.  3 N Pujtwaro  (Japan)  Ya> 
maM  138419. 


MOTOR  SPORT 


POWHIAY  RALLY  AUBTHAUAi 
Wari  latehii  alawHfogi  1 C McRae  (BB) 
Sitooru  Impreza  4W  05mm  3199c:  2 T 
MaHnen  (Fin)  MttatobM  Lanoer  at  6eeer  * 
D AurlOl  (Fr)  Toyota  Corolla  21: 4 R 
Btfiffi  (03)  MlBuhKtd  Cartama  39:  ■ P 
Bourne  (NZ]  Subaru  Impreza  752. 


ROAD  RUNNING 


iZsac; 


MfW  YORK  CITY  MARATHONS 
Mare  1 J Kagwa  (Kenya)  2nr  08min : 

* J ChebM  (Kenya)  2«27; » S Bai- 
dJuipt)  20951- 

Woroem  1 F Rochat-Moeer  (Swflz) 
22BA3:  BCdeReudc  (Saj  229.11.  a F 
Raeconi  (R)  230-15. 
AAAIOkmCHAMnOHStUr 
(Bamsiay):  Mate  i KTadasae  [Bel grave} 
29m  In  zisec  a R Btrchall  (Bhchfieid) 
282ft  3D  Tuna  (Rotherham)  2M6-  T 
BirchBeW.  Woreawi  f H Hsaamati 
(Honrtcti)  M23;  2 M Bradley  (Overton) 
3454;  a A Jolnar  (ShattaaBvry  Bamet) 

3*58.  Te— Salford. 


UvaTennis  Stockholm  Open. 
Eumsport,  5£0pm 
Rugtey  Uoloa  The  Rugby  Club. 
BBC2,  9.50pm 


Thursday  6 


Uv*  Footbafl  Chelsea  vTromso. 
European  Cup  Winners'  Cup 
second  round,  second  leg. 

C5,  7.30pm;  Cup  IMrtnere'  Cup 
highlights  Eurosport,  9.30pm 
UwatToHnl*  Stockholm  Open. 
Eurosport,  5.30pm 
SaBng  Whitbread  Round  the 
World  Race. 

BBC2,  7pm 

Cam  and  They  Think  It's  AM  Over. 

BBC1,  10pm 

Lim  Cricket  Australia  v New 
Zealand,  day  one  of  the  first  Test 
from  Brisbane. 

Sky  Sports  2,  midnight 


Friday  7 


Lira  Football  Manchester  City  v 
Huddersfield. 

Sky  Sports  2,  7pm  ..  .... 

Lhra  Tennis  Stockholm  Open. 

Eumsport,  5.30pm 

Motor  Sport  Top  Gear 

Motorsport 

BBC2,  7.30pm 

Lira  Cricket  Australia  v New 
Zealand. 

Sky  Sports  2,  midnight 


Saturday  8 


Lira  Rugby  Leaguo  Great 
Britain  v Australia,  second  Teat 
from  Old  Tratford- 
Sky  Sports  1, 1.30pm 


Grandstand  Including  racing 
and  mot  across . 

BBC1. 12.15pm 

Raciag  From  Doncaster  and 
W1  near  ton. 

C4, 2.10pm 

Rugby  Umon  Bath  v Cardiff, 
Heineken  Cup  quarter-final. 

Sky  Sports  2, 5pm 

lira  Tanms  Stockholm  Open. 

Eurosport,  3pm 

Lira  lea  Hookey  Ayr  v 

Manchester,  BAH  Cup  semi-final. 
Sky  Sports  3, 6.30pm 
Racing  Breeders’  Cup. 

04, 10pm 

Footbafl  Match  ol  die  Day. 

BBC1, 10.50pm 

Lira  Cricket  Australia  v New 
Zealand. 

Sky  Sports  2,  midnight 
Lira  Boxing  Evander  HolyfiekJ  v 
Michael  Moorer,  WBA/IBF 
heavyweight  championship. 

C5, 2.30am 


Sunday  9 


Lira  Foot ba If  -'Arsenal  v 
Manchester  United. 

Sky  Sports  1,3pm 

Uve  Footbafl  Ipswich  v Sheffield 

United. 

Sky  Sports  2, 12  noon 

Lira  Rugby  Union  Wasps  v 
Brtve,  Heineken  Cup  quarter- 
final. 

Sky  Sports  3, 2pm 

Ura  Tennis  Stockholm  Open. 

Eumsport,  2pm 

Ura  Cricket  Australia  v New 
Zealand. 

Sky  Sports  2,  midnight 


The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 


(7.45  umaas  stated) 


; Wool  Hun 

v Crystal  Pataca  (6.0). 

Or  I 

Wcrcastor  C v St  Leonanfo  (7-30). 


South  Africa  v West  Irxflna. 


ATF  KnmfoCv  (Moscow:  to  Nov 

9)- 

ATP  •‘■hiTr'i  Can  (Santiago;  to 
Nov  9). 

ATP  BtDffthBlw.  Opm  (to  Nov  9). 
ArariteceCteW—tePaToraa- 

■et  (Cbtcago;  to  Nov  9). 


TUESDAY 


UEFA  Cnpi  SfcomI  MttflL  MOBDif 

tog  (16  maechos  Including):  Aston  Villa  v 
Athtotto  Bilbao  (730).  Uvorpool » RC 
Strasbourg  (B-Ql. 


Birmfognojn  v Bradford  C:  Bury  v Nottm 
Forest;  Craws  v Wolverhampton;  Ipe- 
wtch  v Stockport;  Reading  v Shaft  Uld; 
Stoha  v Oxford  Uttf;  Sunderland  v 
Chariton:  Tranmera  v Hudd siaflMd;  WsM 
Brom  v Norwtco.  fo—d  Pfofofoee 
BtKfcgool  v Northampton  (730):  BrortfortJ 
v Carttsle:  Bristol  Rvra  v Brlatot  C: 
ChasterffeM  v Gillingham;  Lutoo  v Bum- 
ley;  MlUwall  v Fulham:  Oldham  v 
wlgan;  Plymouth  v Wycombe;  Southend  » 
Watford:  Walsall  v Grimsby;  Wrexham 
* Bournemouth  (7.30);  York  v Preston. 
ThM  DMsiowa  Doncaator  v Carcflfl 
(7 30);  Hull  v Exeter  (730);  Leyton  Orient  v 

Scarborough.  Uacdosfteld  v Cotahos- 
ler  Manstlato  v Rotherham:  Notts  Co  v 
Chaster,  Petefborough  v Shrewsbury; 
Rochdale  v Uncotn;  Scunthorpe  v Cam- 
bridge Utd  (7.30);  Swareea  v Hartle- 
(730);  Torquay  v Darlington. 
Uni Bond 


League  v FA  » (7.30.  Leigh  FC). 


Aldershot  Tn  v Dag  ft  Rett  Basing- 
stoke v Avefey  (730):  BSIlertcay  Tn  v 


v Wokingham  (7.80);  Hampton  v Wal- 
ton ft  Horsham  (730);  Heybridge  v Oxford 
C (7 30);  Romford  v Chensay  Tn:  Stn- 
ton  Uld  v UteMge  (730):  Toottng  ft  M v 
Cambertey  Tn  (730). 


Lancaster  v WinWord  Uto  (730). 
DrBatau  I aaguar  Ri  ewilar  Pfo- 

Mew  Adieratone  vHaiaeown  (73 OJ:  Dor- 
chaster  v Bath;  Kings  Lynn  v Gresley 
Rvra. 

RUGBY  MOON 

Cfofat  Camortage  Unlv  v Saracena 

(7.16). 


West  Indies  v Pakistan. 


WEDNESDAY 


FOOTBALL 

bkprm  Ct*B  Champions* 

I— uerOnmp  ArBonrariti  Dortmund  v 
Parma:  Qalstasarfty  v Sparta  Prague. 
Orraip  Ri  Fayenooid  v Man  Uttf;  Juvemus 
v FC  Kosice.  OrMtp  Cl  Buraefona  v 
Omeuno  Kiev;  Newcastle  v PSV  Bndnoven. 
teottp  Di  FC  Porto  v Roeanborg  BK; 
Olym^alos  FC  v Real  Madrid.  Crete  b 
FK  wiKteg  vSsslktM.'  Paris  St 
Gwmatn  v Bayam  Munlcn.  flbute  n 
Bayer  Leverkusen  v Sporting  Uabem 
Uarse  SK  v AS  Monaco. 

Mattel*  Mo  LeagaarPhat  Dhfaten 
Miotfi  esD  rough  v Portsmouth;  Swindon  v 
OPR.  Third  Diriahnn  Brighton  v 
Barite. 


Clydebank 
Ot  - ' 


Ltegaaii 

kv  Queen 


ol  South  (730). 

CuptteMd 


Harlow  Tn  v Bromley. 

RUGBY  UNION 

Tura*  Bfotahi  Oxford  Unhr  v Tonga 
(730V 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 
Ttmr  Matte:  Wales  Sldta  v Queens- 
land Suns  (7.0.  UWIC). 


Pakistan  v Srt  Lanka. 


THURSDAY 


CteWI—ara’Ctet 
irate,  eenottd  fog  (Otgta  uaa.  tn- 
dudlng  Chelsea  v Tromso  1L). 

OOLF 

aM*  (Braaetun.  Georgia:  to  now  B). 
Keptea  Matelote  (Maul.  Hawaii; 
to  Nov  9). 


Owe  dayMaHtektewi 

South  Africa  v Sri  Lanka. 


FRIDAY 


Australia  v 
New  Zealand  (to  Nov  ii). 


SATURDAY 


(33  uffi  era  stated) 


FA  I 


Blackburn 


C— te  Premier 

v Evenon:  Coventry  v Newcastfe;  Cryetei 
Palace  v A Vllta:  Leeds  v Derby.  Liver- 
pool v Tottenham;  SheO  WeO  v Bottom 
Southampton  v Barnsley. 


Birmingham  v Norwich:  Bury  v Ports- 
mouth: Crewe  v Oxford  Utd;  MMdlee* 
brough  v OPR;  Reading  v Stockport;  Stake 
v Wolverhampton:  Sundartana  v 
Nottm  Forest;  Swindon  v Bradford  C:  Trath 
mere  v Port  Val«  West  Brom  v Chart- 
ton.  Secoad  DfeUm:  Blackpool  v Bum- 
ley:  Bradford  v Bristol  C:  Bristol  Rvra 
v Fulham;  Chesterfield  v Grimsby:  Luton  v 
Presto  re  MlUwall  v Carilale:  Plymouth 
v Bournemouth;  Southend  v Wigan:  W*J- 
aall  V Watford.  Wraxhahi  v Northamp- 
ton: York  v Wycombe.  Poatpbnrafc  Oto- 
ham  v Gluing  ham  (now  playing 
Friday.  November  7. 7.45).  ThM  DMefon 
Bar  rwr  v Dencasten  Brighten  v Roth- 
erham: Conan  v Torquay:  Hull  v Shrews- 
bury: Layton  Orient  v Cheater.  Mnc- 
ctesfl  eld  v Cambridge  Utt  Meiwfl  eta  v 
Scartjcvough,-  Notts  Co  y Exeter;  P»- 
terborough  v Darlington:  Rochdale  v Cd- 
ch  aster  Scunthoroe  v Hartlepoot 
Swansea  v Lincoln  C. 


Hearts  v Hibernian;  Motherwell 
v Kilmarnock;  Rangers  v Calue:  St 
Job  retorts  v Dunfermline. 

v Hamilton;  FaWrit  v Stf  tUngi  Or  Morton  v 
Sf  Mirren:  Ptfrtdt  v Airdrie:  Raith  v 
Duneea.  Second  DtvWora  Brechin  v 
Stranraer.  Clyde  v East  FMk  Clyde- 
bank v Portae  Inverness  CT  v Sienhouab- 
mutn  Queen  ol  South  v Livingston. 

ThM  DMefore  Albion  v Ron  Co;  Alio*  v 
Dumbarton:  Arbroath  v Berwick:  Cow- 
denbeath v Montrose;  Queen’s  Pk  v East 
Sorting. 

OM  vaaxftaBCoNferenowDovarv 
Hayes  Qataahead  v Hadneafortf;  Halifax  v 
Klddcrmi nater  Hereford  v Yeovil;  Kat- 
taring  v Morecamtw;  Leak  Tn  v 8tavan- 
age;  Northarien  v Fantfiorsugh: 

Stei^i  v Chettsnhun;  taltord  v Soucnporc 
Wetting  v Rushdan  ft  D'immb!  Wok- 
ing v Etalybridga. 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Racing 


Dettori  to  deliver 
perfect  story-line 


dare  Balding  in  Melbourne  finds  British 
hopes  high  in  the  world’s  toughest  handicap 


AS  THE  arguments  in 
Britain  rage  over 
whether  jockeys 
should  be  able  to 
wear  sponsored  branding,  the 
Australian  Jockey  Club,  more 
than  a Few  Furlongs  ahead  of 
our  own,  bas  stepped  boldly 
Into  the  future.  On  their 
boots,  a genius  has  secured 
the  backing  of  the  well-known 
Y-fronts  designer.  Jockey. 

All  the  marketing  is  aimed 
at  young,  single  people  with 
fun  and  fashion  as  much  a 
part  of  the  flavour  of  Flemlng- 
ton  racecourse  as  the  form  of 
the  runners  in  the  Melbourne 
Cup  Itself. 

This  year’s  catch  phrases, 
“Seeing  is  Believing”  and 
"Let  Yourself  Go”  emphasise 
the  thrill  of  being  there. 

Everyone  from  the  taxi 
driver  to  the  drunk  in  the 
front  bar  is  asked  for  the  win- 
ner in  the  world's  toughest 
handicap  event,  which  will  be 
run  in  the  early  hours  of 
tomorrow  morning.  British 

time. 

The  popular  theory  is  the 
favourite,  Might  And  Power, 
cannot  repeat  his  sensational 
Front-running  performance  in 
the  Caulfield  Cup,  which  he 
won  in  record  time  by  seven- 

and-a -half  lengths. 


Dorlemus,  the  1995  Cup 

winner.  Is  certainly  not  the 
horse  he  once  was,  and  his 
trainer.  Lee  Freedman,  has 
two  other  strings  to  his  bow 
with  Always  Aloof  and  Mar- 
ble Halls.  He  Is  cunningly  tip- 
ping each  one  in  rotation. 

The  undisputed  king  of  the 
Cup  is  Bart  Cummings,  who 
has  a hairstyle  to  rival  Geof- 
frey Howe  and  eyebrows  that 
are  long  lost  brothers  to  Denis 
Healey’s.  Cummings  took  a 
record  10th  victory  last  year 
with  Saintly.  He  is  a legend  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  his 
droll  one-liners  taken  as 
gospeL 

When  his  Cup-winning 
jockey  Darren  Beadman  an- 
nounced he  was  trading  race 
riding  for  preaching,  some 
thought  he  was  taking  Saintly 
a little  too  far.  The  great  Bart 
muttered:  “I  think  he  should 
get  a second  opinion." 

Beadman  has  chosen  Alfa 
of  the  two  Cummings  run- 
ners, while  Grandmaster  up- 
held an  Aussie  tradition  by 
running  in  the  Mackinnon 
Stakes  on  Saturday,  just  three 
days  before  the  big  one.  The 
winner  of  that  race.  Ebony 
Grosve.  will  also  start  in  the 
Cup  and  has  come  in  for 
strong  support. 


Big-race  field 


Jk  f\\ TOSTfflS'MaBOURNECUP (HANDICAP) 

£1.069.377  (22  declared)  SKY 

Id!  raOD  CmnJOuwa (D)S MoiKfi 6-9-0 D Bnratan 

2 (IS  0-30C  Dortam (CD) OFretrtnai  7-9-0 6 tot 

3(3  -12201  Kgtt  And  PdhhJ  Denham  4-#-n ...JMh 

4h«  WOO*  SM» Ms® Ur 7-3- tO — 0 Wok 

5d0i  -BXQ1  CnrtafltamrPttnes.5-8-9 - B Tfcamsa 

■ nS  IMF'O'Mwi  7-W B Talk 

7111)  252420  NN(MBJJCinnwK*-«-e D Bata 

8123  614461  Bmay  Strove  G A Rogaran  4-3-8 R S Dyt 

BO  -61122  Vita  Stay  linlrtMiorlmUg  *-3-6  L Dotal 

10117)  1422H  Kartor  Dolt  Lab HorksAK  4-3-6  R CocteaM 

11(121  -01120  JU*H)I  Mori  (DID  FtttOiM  6-8-5 S tag 

T2«  553000  Kaposi  Bar  DBFrae  7-8-5  . - C Jotan 

13  Pi  04150J  Jkytte  (MOIL  toll  6-8-:. O Dm 

14(161  00022  Lhm (D)(BF) IfcGWmrtxusa MM  L teddy 

T5(5)  013104  MTOMBteDReartKi  4-8-4 d Otar 

18(71  - W6W  Matkhoa  (MB)  Cl  Braun  3-6-4 L DRfem 


17119)  000020  Soq*M<M$J&i*&4~4  _ N Cam 

18(0)  160130  CqMgfim(NQ)UsAJi«nsji5-8-2  B CMM 

19(3  000503  Tom (MB)(D) DUMB 7-3-2 G (Motor 

20<U)  450100  BotaRptafllhoraE 6-7-13 0 Bad 

21(4  004012  feantarttorJQtamn  4-7-13 _ L Bushy 

22(20  001231  Smrlm(MB|CGant)5-7-12 B Star 

Bette 9-2  KjyaAndPWH.  11-2  OofunB.  7-1  Lnsmn  8-1  Burr  Grant  Aten  Moot.  10-1  Alb.  Mate 
Koft  12-1  Uarfffam.  14-1  Arabtei  Story.  SjbeaL  20-1  total  Dues.  lfeB.  Orndmaa 


The  most  glamorous  trainer 
in  the  land,  Gai  Waterhouse, 
who  wears  passes  from  the 
Dame  Edna  school  of  design, 
has  trained  the  runner-up  for 
the  past  two  years  and  thinks 
Linesman  is  the  horse  to  go 
one  better. 

The  two  British  runners 
have  not  run  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  When  Vintage 
Crop  came  with  the  first  in- 
ternational invaders  in  1993 
his  chance  was  an  but  written 
off  because  of  his  light  pro- 
gramme before  the  race. 

Arabian  Story’s  trainer. 
Lord  Huntingdon,  brought 
Drum  Taps  on  that  memora- 
ble trip  and  when  asked  what 
he  learned,  praised  the  canny 
tactics  of  Dennot  Weld.  "The 
major  lesson,”  he  laughed, 
“was  that  if  you  want  a good 
price,  gallop  your  horse  in 
public  with  three  jumpers 
and  get  beat  They  pulled  off 
one  of  the  best  betting 
plunges  in  Australian  racing 
history.  It  was  a great 
triumph." 

In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  Australian  media  burnt 
their  fingers  badly,  thinking 
that  Double  Trigger  and 
Oscar  Schindler  must  be  un- 
beatable. Both  horses  proved 
all  too  beatable  after  29  hours 
flying  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

Arabian  Story  and  Harbour 
Dues  have  been  relatively  un- 
burdened by  expectations, 
much  to  the  relief  of  their 
trainers.  What  limelight  there 
is  has  fallen  on  the  Queen's 
runner  with  the  ebullient 
Frankie  Dettori  in  the  saddle. 
Arabian  Story  has  travelled 
over  without  losing  a single 
kilo  in  weight  and  is  jumping 
out  of  his  skin. 

Huntingdon  says:  "Arabian 
Story  is  still  improving, 
whereas  Drum  Taps  was  past 
his  peak  when  be  came  here. 
He  was  a two-and-a-half  mile 
horse  and  I think  you  actually 
need  a horse  that  has  enough 
speed  to  win  over  a mfle-and- 
six  furlongs  or  a mile-and-a- 
half  to  have  a chance.” 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Brit- 
ish runners  have  a huge  test 
ahead  of  them  and  will  need 
more  than  a little  luck  in  the 
bumping  and  boring  of  the 
two-mile  handicap.  Arabian 


v-r—  ■ - ' 1 


Leading  light . . . Arabian  Story  goes  through  his  final  preparation  photograph:  william  west 


Story  looks  a fair  price  at 
14-1.  while  Harbour  Dues  has 
almost  the  same  form  but  is 
more  generously  priced  at 
20-1.  His  trainer.  Lady  Ker- 
ries. is  visibly  nervous  about 
the  horse  proving  the  trip 
worthwhile.  “I  can’t  really  be- 
lieve we're  here  and  nothing 
has  gone  wrong,”  she  said. 

Harbour  Dues  looks  mag- 


nificent, his  bay  coat  gleam- 
ing like  well-polished  mahog- 
any. it  takes  a race  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  him  and  the 
tougher  the  battle,  the  better. 
Coming  from  off  the  pace,  his 
biggest  problem  will  be  weav- 
ing through  the  firfd.  “The 
race  is  worth  a million 
pounds,  and  I want  to  take  it 


Cochrane  through  Wa  bruised 
and  broken  nose,  stflU  sore 
after  a fall  last  Monday. 

Buta  win  for  the  Queen  and 
Arabian  Story  would  be 
timely  in  the  week  after  the 
launch  of  file  Republic  Party, 
which  aims  to  relegate  Her 
Majesty  to  owning  nothing 
more  in  Australia  than  the 
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Dorans  Pride  on  . 
course  for  clash 
with  Imperial  Call 


ChvtoHMklm 


■qp  inrrre  should  be  flpH® 
■ I a race  at  Clonmel  on 

I Thursday  when  Dot- 
ans  Pride;  5-1  fkvonritefcr 
the  Cheltenham  Gold  Cop. 
is  to  take  on  the  1996 
Gold  Cop  winner  Imperial 
Call  *n  the  Morris  Oil  Chase 
over  two  and  a half  mfles. 

Richard  Dnnwoody  will 
ilde  Dorans  Prlde,  about 
whom  trainer  Michael 
Hourigan  issued  an  upbeat 
report:  "He's  very  well  and 
cm  course  for  the  race.  Hie 
step  down  In  . distance 
doesn't  worry  me.” 

Trainer  Fergle  Suther- 
land’s wife  - Awn  confirmed 
Imperial  Call  will  line  up. 
“Nothing  went  light  last 
season  but  he  is  in  line, 
form  now  and  we  hope  he  is 
bade  to  his  best.”  she  said. 

’One  Man  returned  to  the 
fray  with  a.  .two  and  a half 
lengths  victory  over  his  did 

rival  Barton  Bank  in  fine 
rftar-iie  wall  Chase  atWeth- 
erby  on  Saturday,  but  there 
will  be  no  Gold  Cop  - chal- 
lenge from  this  quarter. 

The  Peterborough  Chase 
over  two  and  a half  miles  at 
Huntingdon  later  this 
month  is  next  for  One  Man 
in  his  preparation  for  a 
third  successive  victory  bid 
in  the  King  George  VI 
Chase  at  Kemptun.  . 

At  Ascot,  Indian  Jockey 
showed  all  the  qualities 


associated  with  a Martin 
Pipe- trained  horse  when 
making  all  the  running, 
jumping  well  and  staying 
on  strongly  to  win  the 
United  House  Construction 

Handicap  Chase. 

Indian  Jockey  has 
learned  his  trade  at  the 
minor  west  country  tracks. 
This  was  his  first  venture 
in  decent  handicap  com- 
pany and  Chris  Maude  en- 
sured that  foil  use  was 

made  of  his  light  weight. 

While  on  a handy  mans 
there  are  clearly  more 
races  in  store  for  this  five- 

year-old  gelding,  who  was 
bought  for  only  7,000gns. 

He  is  owned  by  Stuart 
Mercer,  an  ebullient  on- 
course  bookmaker  from 
Manchester.  Mercer,  who 
also  runs  children's  nurser- 
ies, has  the  highest  regard 
for  Pipe. 

“He  might  not  say  much 
but  I make  up  for  him,*' 
roared  Mercer.  "This  man 
is  a great  trainer,  in  fact 
the  greatest  of  all  time.  One 
of  those  TV  experts  last 
year  .said  Indian  Jockey 
was  too  small  to  jump.  It 
shows  how  much  he  knows. 
The  horse  has  now  won  11 
in.  a row  over  fences." 

Leotard  ran  well  enough 
in  second  to  go  in  the  note- 
book while  the  third.  Storm 
Alert,  bidding  for  a fourth 
win  in  this  race,  had  an  in- 
superable task  in  trying  to 
give  the  winner  241b. 


Fallon  rides  storm  to  hit  200 


says  his  jockey  Ray  I odd  racehorse. 


MHEREN  FALLON  joined 
l\the  exclusive  “200.  club” 
when  riding  a four-timer  on 
Saturday,  writer  Chris 
Hawkins.  - 

The  only  other 'jockeys  to 
pass  the  200  mark  are  Gordon 
Richards,  who  achieved  the 
feat  an  innwiiM**  12  times. 
Fred  Archer  (eight  times). 
Tommy  Loates,  Pat  Eddery, 
Michael  Roberts,  Jason 
Weaver  and  Frankie  Dettori. 

Fallon  does  not  rate  himself 
in  the  Eddery-Dettori  class 
and  neither  It  must  be  said 

rti()  many  nfh)«  wtitoi  earlier 

this  season  when  he  rode  one 


or  two  horrendous  races,  no- 
tably on  Basra  Sham  in  the 
Eclipse. 

Even.  Henry  Cecil  seemed  to 
be  losing  faith  with  him  at 
one  stage  but  it  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  tenacity  and 
temperament  of  the  81-year- 
old  irishman  that  he  was  able 
to  ride  out  the  storm  and 
eventually  dominate  the  jock- 
eys’ Championship. 

Certainly  Fallon  makes 
mistakes,  but  he  does  have 
great  strength  in  the  saddle 
and  the  ability  to  get  every 
ounce  of  effort  from  his 

nrnimla 
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Nottingham  card  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


II  Plumpton  (N.H.) 


Newcastle  (N.H.) 


* Wta 


CHRIS  HA  WHIMS TOP  FORM 

110  --BoWBusW  Montacristo 

1 .40  Stat^ack  Brighatae  (nap) 

2.10  Myttons  Wstake  MyUaos  Mistake 

2.40  Inchatang  BbixteU  Lane  (nb) 

3.10  •;  -Groan's  Gordon  Celestial  Key 

340  : Forest  Rabin  Hkapen  Rocto 

4.10  CNnour  Yeoman  Ofiver 

Lett-banted,  level  iXm  track  wUh  4)9  nn-n.  Straghl  61 

Going:  Good,  goodto soft  n places.  * Dantes  bilkers  • Tog  form  rated 
Draw:  Hgb  number  best  over  64:  km  tawured  im 

Long  distance  tramOara:  Cals  Bottom  (4.10)  A Newcombs.  Devon  222  mies.  Sovereigns 
Court  (2 10)  L Cottrell.  Down  206  trites.  Brigtelone  (1 .40)  M Pipe.  Dewn  198  irdes. 

Seven  day  wtanen:  2. 1 0 Myttons  Mstafa;  2 40  Bidden  Lane;  4 1 0 Btaino  Away 
Bfinkerod  first  time:  1 40  lady  S«c  2.10  Bedauiri  Honda.  Vtsond:  3.10  Baa's  Ruby:  3 40 
Paisa. 

Figures  In  brackets  afier  hone  s name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  J Jumps. 

14  A 'LAST  CHANCE  AT  NOTTINGHAM’  AMATEUR  RIDERS'  STAKES 

■ I \#lm6f  £1.985  (16  declared) 

Him  504111  MootaMi (14) R CUS 4-T1-6 _ B ten  (4)teffl 

1820  -401*3  BbM  Buster  (Z4»  I B*H)  4-11-7 A 99 

183(5)  15W)  Captepi (1731  U tomato 6-1 1-a  . . C Dam  — 

104(7)  450002  Cboimg  Mita  (104}  Urc  A Satan*  4-11--) P Send  82 

1080  4500  OanrtraUfci  (7)  0 Bum  4-11-5  JMeN  — 

188(13)  000X0  H Hdo  (V4)  (U)  D OB»»>an  9-11-5 B Clart  (7)  — 

107(10)  00-50  kiuuilng  Danjnr (J272) t 4-11-5  _ 0 BRcPtnf  — 

inn  6110(0  Yntepir  (IM  ■) Pm  3-11-5 T Cntad  (7)  — 

109(3)  400  Sflpa  Mu  (JIB)  6 Ranh 4-11-5 Ktt  S Rnta  (7)  — 

110(8)  406007  Too*  SoamHe  (J549)  B Earii  8-11-5 Mbs  5 19  Potto  (7)  — 

111 nS  010000  Itroyal (181(0)0)? EiarcMI-2 A Em  M)  — 

112(111  OOWC'  Dtflttn  OpBoo  (14)  J Soeif^  3-10-11  ..  Mha  T Smkn  (4)  7S 

113  n4)  50*3  limi  Saahw  (J1J  Mis  A Pared  3-10-n Mrs  A Pored  86 

114(16)  340004  (tap  Dnd  (12)  r U9Mi  3-10-11 Lbtow*  m 

115  n a 4»400  AqBarta(J27)J  5 Hun  3-10-8 Iks  S Haora  14)  78 

119  IE)  066250  Mart  Mooe  (28)  G J toucan  3-UH3 . ..  Mss  E J Btngbkn  77 

BoObb:  2-1  Honleawo  r-^BaHai3et.Si  La«lSed®f  S-i  Channng AkmL  Rasawi  10-)  OwpOeed 
14-1  Campaign.  Mara  Ikw 

TOi  CUBE  - UortaoWR  Hdd  up.  fed  7f  m.  *twn  an.  tes  Aon  Hue  is  ai  Saeuef  inUf.  AW  Md 
Bata:  bo**o»  ns  21 M.  Ind  nUoi  on  1 1 out  rot*  n w 3rd  <D  TO  ifl  Uni  Jxet » at  Ana  an 
hoSLHW  Qwaag  MWral:  Clusal  «am  cnatengu  21  jul  soar  irtkfi  ran  ai  ora?  pm.  3*Ja(6  a Wart 
Aaac  Ftwf  a vaimh  in«  m*  hop  U-Fm  laaml  Sata  Amk  pomem.  tkfai  over  a out.  rote  ta 
0UKteo.3n1di1  2 Mind fiartjn dwhess a Lnjfett  Im3l ana  Fm  Skarp Dwifc HSb >o n isr  daxtew 
not  21  ouc  nemaSndi  4n  d ii  H torna  Anm  a lama*  iia3)«o4  lop  Ga 


IArtfflO  OF  SEASON  SELLING  STAKES 

■W  im  21  £1 .985  (18  declared 

201M  51 1010  BrigbAm  (9)  (Q  (D)  U Pse  4-3-7  . ... 

202(9  600)30  Easflelgt  (16) B Wtrehad  f-9-7 

203(111  4401®  Gpncnk  PmafcR  (E)  0»  G HohES  9-J-:  . 


204(14)  412005  ADM  (48)  (D)  0 U 
205(161  0«605  Dtanord  Cnnw  ffi) 

206  ra  234424  Esponn  (105)  (CT 

207  [121  1X0002  JBWM  ScMa  I 
268(1®  K0305  U4»SBkf1fl(C 
209(17!  02000MJUC  Pipttn  (27 
210(13)  5C0500  Sattwto  [tfl  fa 
211(1)  3Sl  iai  Btrateck  (20)  (D 


Cdurnw  6-9-:  . . 

3 (GO)  11  '.1*»  6-5-L 
I (BF)  J Paxv  4-9-7 
11 6 1 Uan  4-9-7 


lady  SBk  (14)  («  ^ J to  b-s-c 
UUe  Paptm  (37)  1 Jma  4-9-2 
Sattando  [tfl  Fa  KlM t-9-2  .... 
Stataiack  (20)  (D)  0 £twmh  9-5-2 


'T  Baba  Sadw  S3)  F-  ton.  w-i; 

too  Burnt  (121)  A Carol  3-8-17 

■w  Princa  el  Bbutin  (81 R Aioar?  3-8- 12 
(C7  BeUrtLrvacj  fiajKBaV  J-8-11  . 

13-0  BngpoRtb  (26)  3 Faint  5-3-7  . . 


218  (IS  4-TODfi  Sdsay  It*  KMoey  (13)  U R^n  3-6-7 


BaStaB  7-2  Sigfare  4-i  Gmco  f-rmet  7-i  Eaair  Su.»*.  s-i  &h;  i»i.  10-1  tnav.BunnlL 
12-1  DoiKnd  Um  i'w  cl  Row 

ram  BUB*  - waanee  l-O  wen  hcUM  .MX  71  ran.  tan  outpace  U 131  tennd  Tm  Fat  flanr  a 
OroasKt  I m3  dam.  G<i  Gjwak  PnaOem:  rn  man  am  rar<  dm  sitaJon  sTOraftfrarart; 
tot*.  78t  o'  25  3S  btfad  uun*  41  Odea  1m  loo.  Gxl  toi  inaafc  RiJVo  rv*  71  obl  rcxuc  <rm  It  0UL 
newncaa. 5m [J  19  ."iftundfloJ.  TbrBanriZ^sda*  inClflinao  Qi  Dumamj Cruwa iaaj ai ba 
Ti  newest  (ter-  «)C(15  l'jllshnl  r'diit  ai  Ftoi*t  'm.3  CdFnv  JabBeaScMac  lod  au  1!  out 
irNtafelral  !untng.r3 cma  iweiTO  IIMdi)  '^trrurk:  cl*  ji  Enutsai  luvi  -jjraao  (x)  Fro 
DuA  hndmn  <i*r  a oul  lOnri  en  ind  lawn.  JW  d 17  .1  t,  CsuS  Vii  )unur  a:  Imll  ^txm.  Gd-9! 
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ahurt  0 Tootofl  * « Wtwm  3.  tlird: 
Oaptan  3 Wingata  & Hnchtoy  (t  East  Thur- 
rockUtdaCorlntWanCasuateHHarv 
toni  tn  2 Croydon  An  i:  Horactiurcn  2 
Lem  0;  SoutftaB  0 Harlow  Tn  I. 

POOLS  FORECAST!  HiB  U man 
*-*dm.  (tort  W3.ia23.3l.  35, 
<3.  Bu  acara  iluat  (2St  4. 9. 11. 14. 

15. 17,  ia  iaaa  21. 27.29. 30. 32.  SB.  37. 
38.  SB.  41. 4a  4a  47. 4B.  Mdtea* 

(13); £ a. 6, 12,  ia  ia  23. 

31. 27.3a  31.33. 48.  Htk^amadf— 

(9):  a 14. «.  20.38. 37. 46. 47, «. 


. F A PB 

> 3?  »r  an 
m i:n 

! 17  10  XT 
l 21  14  JM 
i 21  16  24 
; 21  20  22 
I 18  12  22 

l 23  21  21 
i 19  18  *1 
1 16  15  21 
i 24  23  20 
1 23  27  20 
. 17  16  20 
I 22  23  IS 

> 21  13  IB 
i 14  12  IB 
i 14  15  IB 
. 14  21  17 
' 17  22  IB 
I IB  23  IB 
I IS  29  IB 
IM17M 
i 15  22  IS 

I IB  29  12 


IoimbB  WO  Brantford (0)0 

Biawini  n ftlm.Vpmo.vmpm. Boning. 
Cox.  kqm.  Baarosmara.  Rnotnoon  (Murray 
83L  Warran.  Flatchar  (Rawtunon  S3).  Brtaaan 
K>1taW74| 

Braottont  Coigaa  KalL  Anoamon.  HuatotoBS. 
BaM.  UeOhaa.  UyWL  Oarway.  Bart.  Rapioy. 
Taytor.  Sub*  (hot  wad):  CanAam.  Banataao. 
Huron. 

ABI4.772.  Baa  B Coddlngton  (Bhofflald). 

Bristol  Sty  ml  OltBnan p)Q 

BoflBI  lpen) 

BriaMCky  WaJeh.  Lada.  BBKDoBMVM). 
Dycna,  Taylor.  Edwanta.  Homan.  Caray. 
TOrpoy.  Cramb  (Soator  59).  Ttnnhal.  Sub  mot 
osodf.  Qoodrtdfio. 

OUaa  PolilS.  Raeknond.  Sanam.  Qrmhsm. 
Hodgson.  UeMvon  (HapnaaStl.  Ftustl  (RactlW 
85).  b«My.  MeCanhy  (Wrioht  75|.  Rldtam. 
Bold. 

AMUOZ21.  M D ncricfc  (WoroaatorParil. 

Parlay (1)2  W—B ffll 

Samoa  27  VhaaahTB 

cooraeo 

Biaal.f  Baraatord.  Braaa.  WniMBontoa. 
Ooaana.  Hoatty.  Moors,  Watte  (South  751. 
WIMama.  Croanoy  (Btathanrickgo).  Bamaa 
(Cooke  72).  WeIHr. 

BtatoaB  NtBAar.  Eiana.  kiaiA  Vtoaaab. 
Uounowd.  Paron,  BoB.  SUlm.  Knas 
Wataoa  Hooue  [Rasceoa  77).  3ub»  (not  used): 
Blake,  Ropar 

wtBjai  ran  E Lomas  (ManctratoQ. 

OmMb &Z  WraJCfe^n 

8wvana12  Robara2C.S3 

Bowman  17 

Ca  Bali  CaKk  Bowman  (Hamaonasi. 
Archdeacon.  Barr.  Varty.  Pctna wataQr. 
MeAlIndon.  Couzana.  Stevens  (Bosnian  78). 
Jtmn.  AaptnalL  Sun  (not  two «9:  umtg an 
WnaMw  Marrtoa.  kaoBtegor.  Hardy. 
Braranter  (PMmpa  70.  Humaa.  Caray.  Kaly 
CR-jsaall  78).  Oaan.  Bttmar.  Roberta.  Ward 
Sub  (not  uaadl;  Jonaa. 

AtB4404.  Rab  J PBoMtaon  (Hut!). 

Mata 0)1  CliaataaBd  » mi 

Blake  39  hound  El 

Riaa  WBCun,  Stake.  Harrsra.  Carpenter. 
Morgan.  Lawrence.  Smtin.  Braoewatt  Moody. 
PaaehtaoMo.  Hayward.  Subs  (not  uaadl: 
Conroy,  CcciariU.  Wataoa 
Cti  iiiariiild  Sayia.  HountL  Julao.  Ebdan. 
Wlinama.  Breddn.  Partdrw.  Holland.  Wiadrwon 
(Howard  85).  woia.  Baautaont  Sube  mot 
oaerfk  Oarvey.  Wooer*. 

AM  7298.  M C J Fby  (SI  hetene). 


Fortune.WeetB7  Black  34 

snow  83 

wiMneonaa 

DB^kaa  Starotard.  Swoam.  Budere. 

Btollb.  Ashby.  Steen.  Ilseeanthaiw.  Ronurw- 
Weet  (Buder  7Q.  Onuore  (BaicUBe  7Q. 

AidnMyi.  PaBareon.  Sub  (notuead):  Pennock. 
■Bhatt  Sol  nk.  Brown,  Btrchara.  Bowry.  Law. 
Mdjaary.  Bladi.  Shaw.  WBUroon,  Savaga. 
Newman.  Subi  Inomaad):  ABan,  Doyle. 
FtBgerald. 

AtttmNefcB  Knight  (Orpington). 

Orirnsbv  — . P)B  Southend rojl 

Hogan  3. 82  C00toault8t 

Leaier  IS.  Groves  19 
WWdr  logon  S3 

IWhwehy  pavreon.  MeOarmod.  Jobltog. 
Mandysld*.  Lavar.  MMdrmgten  (Holagrova  70), 
Donovan.  Black.  Hogan  (Woods  54).  Laaltr 
(Ctora  781.  Ore  »e4 

Unto  I lU  Boyce,  Halia.  DubUn.  CoutoauR. 
Lawk  (TbomaonS).  Harris.  Jonaa.  Baard. 
ftonaiwIL  HDlaye.Ciarhe.  Subamotueod): 
Qrtonmt  Perkins. 

An  4 £01 . Neb  M L Daan  (SaanuunV 

Nentanptn.1011  BrhWR P)1 

OayfaST  Curaton79 

Herthaseptaw  Woodman.  Clarkson.  Fraln. 
Sampaon.  warburan.  Brtgmwefl,  Potter. 
Hegga.  Seal  (Otob  48).  Oayte.  Humar.  Subs  (not 
uaadk  wilaon.  Hunt 
Bristol  Hvrm  CobetL  Prtwiard.  Foswr 
(Cureaxi  74).  Pervtoa.  Gayle.  TTBeon.  Holiewav. 
French.  Beacne,  Lockwood.  Haytas.  Suba  (not 
usaOT  Alsoo.Low. 

Ath  7J6t  dab  S W Maduaaon  (Stockport). 

Praatoa>_  (D)0  PtyntMiSi  — (0)1 
Coratzhtes 

PNC  MoBenen.  Parkinson  IGrwpan  88).  KldtL 
Murdss*.  Moyas.  Derby.  Madisn  (Cartwrlpm 
68),  AaheralL  Hogan  (HoK  78).  Bestow.  Eyraa. 
Ptywiuoth  ShMSoM.  Conina.  Williams.  Uatiga. 
Saundara.  Woaon,  Bartow.  Jean.  LttttQohn. 
CoraizWL  BSty.  Suba  (notuaarfh  toman. 
BssweBiartck.  wbeon. 

Ana  406.  KWh  A R Hail  (BlmrtngbWnV 

Watford — (1)4  ■toefcp— I <0)1 

Lae  sa.  S3  Praeea  74 

Jannaon  St.  Basantoal  78 
WaHord  Chambartaln.  Baretoy  (Thomas  85). 
Kemwdy.  Papa.  Miaan.  Mooney,  NoeL 
wmiams.  Hyda.  Lea  (Easton  95).  Johnson 
(Palmar  851.  BoewdhaL 
HtaahdaatHanka.Brtta.KiWB.  Butter. 
UWctoan.  PMpod.  Bonror.  Clarlaon.  Outm 
(Bard  82V  El*a.  Preaca.  Suba  (not used): 
Lydlata.  Brsbin. 

At*  9.723.  Had  GStogh  (WokrerMmpwnL 


Waan  Btrier.  Qraan.  Starp,  Obaanan. 
MsGtobon.  Brwdahaw.  Laa.  KWord  (BMOtadS), 
Jonas.  Hopar*  (Mart  naz  BO).  Lowa.  Sub  mol 
used):  Johnson. 

YortcSatnwaye.  Murty.  Hai).  BuanaB.  Reed. 
Banraa.  Potnon  (Hfmawonh  B8j.  TMUsr.  Ball. 
Rowe,  staphanaon.  Suba  mat  UBedV  Jordan. 

Am  He*  MJ  Jonaa  (Cdeetork 

WWootnbw_(n2  Luton  (1)2 

Sal  lard  12  OU»aM45 

MeGavdiW  Thorp#  74 

Wycoaba  Taytor,  Oouatns,  Khvanapb-  •>» 
Mahan.  Forayth.  Carroll.  Soon.  SaHydtHaiMw 
7Q.  Mesavtn.  Brown  (Sanpaoneq.  fitto  (net 
ease);  MeCartoy. 

LatawTakva  K.  Dsvtaa.  Janes.  BraaB. 
WaddOCk  Doris.  Johnson,  Gray.  McLaran. 
OWWd.  Thorpe.  Alexander.  Sue*  (nor  utaA 
S.Qeviw.FoBa(l)a.vtola. 

AtBfijlELMiM  J Branawoodtuehneui). 

I atoflng  poatacorwra  (tofs/y  11  StBt- 


(an)  (Wycombe);  Boll  (WaJ  tally  10  Taytor 
(Brerdtord).  9 Flowe  (Yori^-  8 AUnbiy) 
(GJnirttam):  Battow  lOWBwn):  Haytas 

1 Bristol  Rvra);  -tartMti  (Caritolay 
Thorpe  (Lukwi). 

imnoND  UUOUe  Pretotan  A 

Stanley  4 Emlay  2 ArtrtncJwn  1 Hyde  Utd 
& Bhtow  2 AHretnn  Tn  a Btohop 
Auehlvto  l Bsmoer  Bridge  1;  Cotoryn  Bay 

2 Spennymoor  0;  FrfcMey  2 Cnorfay  a 
Otonsborough  0 Whwtonl  Ual  2 Qufcetoy 
2 Lancaster  1;  Leigh  RM1 1 Marine  0: 
Riwcltfto  Bor  1 Boston  UW  l;Runcora  1 

2BeaanW^29; 

BVflnaten)  IIM  10-aS.  H«a>  Be)per  _ 

Th  1 Whlttoy  B»y  i:  Buxton  1 wnttny  Tn  2; 
Conglaam  Tn  3 Madocfc  Tni;  Droyto- 
den  0 WflBon  Alb  4;  Eastwood  Tn  3 Gretna 
1;  FJ  Orion  1 Farsi  ay  Celtic  ft  Harrogate 
Tn  4 Traflord  1:  NetherMd  1 Ashton  LM  3: 
Stocksbridge  RS  4 G<  Harwood  Tn  i; 
WorUngton  0 Bradford  PA. 


• Utd  15  4 
ry  IS  8 


. F A Pto 

23  13  *» 
! 33  14  91 
! 22  14  2B 
l 17  13  SB 

. 23  19  24 
i 22  20  24 
i 17  15  a* 
; 25  22  23 
i S*  22  23 
I 19  14  22 

i 22  20  21 
' 21  18  21 
i 20  20  20 

I 20  19  18 
20  22  18 
’ IB  17  18 
14  IS  IT 
14  16  17 
19  21  16 
18  24  16 
IB  24  15 
18  27  1* 
11  21  11 
9 38  4 


Natla  On  Ward.  Hendon.  Paarce.  Racnardeon. 
Sbodder,  Batactougb.  Finnan.  Deny  Ferres. 
Q.  Jonaa  IMamndaie  61).  Robson  maemon 
84).  Sob  (rwt  asadh  S.  Jbnoa. 

At* 2330  MCR  wm*» (Gloucester 


Cambridge  (1)1  Torquay (0)1 

Butfer24  Glbba73|pen) 

Carabitria.  UaHed  BarratL  MatPaw  Joaepb. 
Wilson.  Mare  Joseph.  Foster.  Campbei. 

Wan  lues.  Ftom.  Kyd  (Finney  tol.  Budar.  Hsywa. 
9tM  (not  seed);  Thy tor.  Basil. 

Tug  ttUnhi4Ot0flg. Gurney. OUtoa. 
Roblneoa  Gam  Watoon.  Claynn  (Hapgood 
63).  Hni,  Jack  (Bedeau  EB).  McFartane.  McCall. 
Sub  (not  (Eedy  Tbomas. 

MB2314.  HsbS  Q Banned  (BadiUlIV 


CardV  halhvorti.  Mkkselon  (Stoker  00) 
Beech.  Young,  Harm.  Fowtar  (WMUB4V 
O'SuSWan.  Pemay.  Seville.  Craw*  caraa 
(Partridge  651. 

Hwwaaag  Fra  aahina.  Price.  Clooa.Wafliar. 
Edwarda.  Cueack.  Coatee.  WBfliln  (Hewnouae 
66).  Bad.  Appleby.  O'Leary.  Suba  (not  uaadl. 
Agnow.  Lacey. 

Am  6AES.  ito*  R J Hama  (Orford) 


Clmathi .. . (1)4  Roehdala (C>0 

McOorwld  to.  Bemeota 
Bbnmer  72.79 

CW—touCWj  Brawn. Dobson. FBher.  •* 
Rtchardaon.  JwiMns.  Alstons.  Banned  (Jonas 
83.  Prism.  McDonald.  Fimwcfi.  Thomas 
(Rimmar  83V  Sub  (not  used):  Morphy. 
nuihilric  Kay.  Fensoraa.  Bartow.  Nil  Farratl. 
Gouctk  Bryson.  PMnur,  Leonard.  Ruaaen 
Suart  Sum  (noluaad)'  Carter.  Scott,  bwln. 
Am  2.431.  ito*  M Flstenar  (WAriayl 


Sbrewrsbry  . (I|8  HanaSaM  — -(1)8 
WM843  WUH1nU45 

SoottBS.78  CnrtstWBS 

BlBeaulaayTnwa  Cafl.  Herbert  GrBttha. 
wading,  Hanmer.  PiwaeafSeanury  571,  Brown. 
Evans,  HTtoe,  S*e»  (WartaS).  Derapaay 
f8coRS7). 

MaaaHaAXTwwn  Glbeon.  WB  llama.  Harpar. 
Pacara.  Eustace.  Hsaaell.  Bchonald  (Kwr  7B1. 
Ctarto.  Peacock.  Whoahan  (Cw  Boaasi. 
OooiaiL  sub  (iwundV  Eisson. 

At*233tt  RaHMCBaVayDmplivBnv 
Landing  g a elan  nr  air  (tool):  12 
Oidnn  (Peterborough).  1 1 BannaH  rChas- 
ter);  Carruihere  (Psnborbugti).  10 
OirtoHe  (UansSeld).  8 Gr  BJBb  (L  Orient). 

»w  eoupnw  uhoub  «rat 

DMstuwi  Atnanon  Conlerlaa  0 MossJey  R 
Blackpool  Rvra  1 Hoik  or  OB  1:  Cuuw 
aroe  3 Warrington  Tn  3:  Daiwen  2 Rama- 
botlom  Utd  5;  Gloeaop  NE  3 Salford  C 
S Muine  Road  1 Amerton  LR  ft  VauxhaB 
QMS  HaslUndan  1. 

mmifiBfi  tut  urn  ititt 

LEAGUb  pramiw  DMataea  Densby  UU) 

D Ossoii  Tn  2:  Lhraraedge  1 Brigg  Tn 
3:  Ossw  Aib  1 North  FerrKjy  Ub)  1:  PwkBf- 
Ing  Tn  5 Hallsm  ft  Puuteftad  Cots  l 
Maltty  MW  r.  Selby Tn  5 Curzon  A*Mon  2. 
SCREWnX  DnSCT  LBAQUBi  Pra- 
Brian  Biaeford  1 0dd  Down  1:  Bristol  IF  1 
Tnidilon  Tn  3:  Calno  Th  1 Tiverton  T n 
4:  Torrtngtod  1 MftngoMe(d  UU  3. 

5-B  COmmES  LEMBIB  tore*  DIV- 
totora  Cherlton  Ath  6 Portsmouth  Z Crystal 
Palace  2 Norwich  C Z Gillingham  0 
Arsenal  1;  Ipewtch  Q Cambridge  Uh)  Z L 
Ortanmvasf  Hams;  UMwaJI  B Tol- 
»nham  1:  OPR  0 Fulham  2.  Soumena  ub)  2 
Wedord  6.  Swcooct  Bomel  1 
Wycontbe  1:  Brentford  1 Cofoheoter  UU)  1; 
Brighton  3 Bristol  Rvra  £ Bristol  C 4 
Boumsnxxnh  ft  Uiton  Tn  tflndmg  Z 
Oxford  utd  5 Wimbledon  i: ' Tottenham 
0 Swindon  3. 


Padkwtaa . ni4  im  . |t)3 

Shaw  10  Joyce  28 

DomerSB  Rtod»54 

Devon  87  QontonGl 

Roberts  87 

ttotteetow  Preece.  Ehew.  Beech  (Onvar  74). 
De  Vce.  Croeby.  Hop*  (9ua  56V  AHnsoa 
Oavey.  Roberts.  Doraer.  Barnard.  S<at  (not 
used):  Lbwe. 

HMi  CAjr  Wilsoa  Lowtborpe  (Gordon  7p). 
Rkx*.  Wright  Greaves.  Hocking.  Joyce. 
Paamrtr  Borinay.Rocasato  (Hodges  45V 
FOwlngs.  8ub  (nM  usedt:  Brtea 
At*  2893.  ttoft  D Pugh  (Whral) 


Pvurwr  Beyea.  GwM.  Fry  (Flack  551.  Blake. 
Baddaley.  rachardsen,  Rowbutnem,  Bircn. 
Cyrue.  DevtoL  WWains.  Sibs  (n«  used)- Clark. 
MoCsmell. 

Pufrhnrnitti  Tyler  Meatanainln.  Lew*. 
Castle.  Union.  Edwards.  FarreU.  Payne, 
Camithers  (De  Souza  rt),  Quinn.  Houtfwm. 
Suba  (DOT used)  Drtiry.Buamora. 

At*  S 984.  RefeFG  Sbweon  (Nottingham). 

Hartlepool  . {OtO  Brighton (0)0 

Baritspeal  ttoltari  Harper,  ttuwfoei  Lucas, 
fewam.  Lee.  Bradley.  Davies  CriMn.Bakar 
rKatuday  46).  Howard.  Beach.  Snba  (not  med): 
Cterk.  Pederson. 

Brtohtmv  Onnarod.  Johnson,  Tuck  (Hobam 
48V  Saner.  Morris.  Allan.  Weatcoa.  Mayo. 
Retied  Masked  Gtstosoa  Subs  (nor used/ 
ArasFong.  McDonald. 

MBUIL  Bab  E K WetttaataBee  IBiacfcburni. 

Lbtooin  — (Oil  Leyton  O (0)0 

WalhngSB 

Ltooekt  city  RkSwrttsoa  Barnes.  WhUney. 
Fleming.  Holmes.  Auem.  Waning.  Miner,  stem 
(Brown  55).  Thorpe.  Stones  fHonettLSub  (not 
ueedl:  Srntth 

Leytae  Orient  Hyda  Cbanring  ICoSdn  94). 
Naylor.  SmBn.  Hicks.  Clark  Ling.  Warran.  Dave 
Regie.  Hanson  mg  totnorpeiH  arris  ®7|  Sub 
mot  used),  knpyn 

At*  4.19.  itob  U B Halsey  (Walwvn  Gdn  City) 

Rethwbwn  (0)1  HwoctaeSd (0)0 

HaywanjOS 

Mw*e  IBritod  Uktmw.  Clark.  Warner 
(tame,  KnBI.  Richardson.  Berry.  Tnorapeoo. 
While  (HaywwrdaS).  Glover.  Roecoei  Sube  (not 
load):  Hirst.  Bass. 

Murt»  WliM  Towm  Price.  Tirwon.  Bose. 
Payne.  Howarth.  Sod) a.  Cooper  (Peal  75V 
Wood.  London  (Power  80)  Irving.  Serve).  Sub 
(not  used):  Cosy. 

At* 3 .648  Ito*  AN  Butler  (9unaiHi)Jtol4HldV 

Sowrf>oro_  (0)4  Poeiewotar (0)0 

UcESanonS? 
a Barmen  67 
Wnitame  78.87 

tuartimamrii  Martin.  Jaekeon  (Teie  7Q. 
HscUngUdODm,  Sncan,  Aaon.  0.  Bennatt. 
wnnama,  McEHanon.  RownBon  (UtebuU  64). 

Brodle,  T.  Bermett  Sub  (net  usadl  Campeua. 

niaMiiii  BiiiiiaWlamii, EadalKs. 

Sanders.  Dobbin.  Gore.  Warren.  Iratand 
(Conlon  70).  McDonald.  Mike.  MonorMTe, 
Pemberton  (Sratsi  2BV  Sub  |n«  used):  Rameay. 
Alb  2345  Re*G  BFranldand  (UMdleebroV 


THIRD  DIVISION 


Quavn’i  Park 


P W D L F A Pto 

12  8 2 2 31  17  26 

11  T 1 3 24  13  *2 

11  7 0 4 24  13  21 

11  6 2 3 22  20  20 

12  5 4 3 16  13  18 

11  8 0 5 18  IB  18 

11  4 2 S 18  18  14 

11  2 3 6 18  28  • 

11  1 4 6 15  23  T 

11  1 0 10  3 23  3 


Scottish  League 
Challenge  Cup 


Foreign  football 


ITAUAM  LBAOU2I  Auuma  Bor- 
garnc  i Vicanza  3;  Bologna  5 Nanoli  i.  Em- 
poif  2 Bart  3;  Lecce  2 Breeda  ft  Pta- 
nnza  0 Ftorendna  0.  Sampdorla  0 AC 
Milan  3;  inter  Milan  1 Parma  ft  Juven- 
tu»4Udlnese  i:  AS  Boma  1 Lazio 3.  LewO- 
■ Hi  — i l Inter  P7  PtsiftZ 
jiMontus  7-17: 3 Parraa  7-14 
VftMtSN  UUUUM  Espanyof  3 Sato- 
manca  ft  Oviedo  1 Dagorttvo  Coruna  1; 
Catta  Vigo  1 Sporting  Gi)on  ft  Com- 
postola  3 Racing  Santander ) . Saturtlayi 
Athletic  Bilbao  3 Tenertte  ft  Real  Ma- 
drid 2 Barcelona  3.  Real  Bens  z AtoieOco 
Madrid  3;  Valtodohd  O Manurcw  a 


P W D L F A Ms 

11  8 D 3 2b  13  24 

10  9 0 2 21  6 24 

10  7 2 1 34  13  23 

11  4 3 4 12  15  18 

11  3 4 4 19  19  13 

11  3 3 5 19  18  12 

11  3 3 5 15  28  12 

11  3 2 6 8 23  11 

11  2 3 8 12  21  0 

11  2 2 7 18  24  B 


Aberdeen  _ (1)1  Hearts (0)4 

Wmdasa22  McCann  M 

FtooalH.BZ 
Braun  78  (og) 

Ah  area  an  Lekthton.  Andereog  imiw. 
Howeon  Kombouare.  OT*M.MmarlQjaMw  71). 
Jess,  wmfoss,  DodOa.  Qtoaa.  Sube  (nai  usedV 
Klnakov.  Kp&dekpO. 

Mu  - RousseL  idcM.Mnmn.W8lr. 
Satvuori.  RRcMe.  McCann,  Fulton  (Qu  bongo 
88)  RobonsonMamtCDn  82).  Cameron 
(McManus  88).  Ftoge) 

At*  15.  rn  Ito*  J McChakey  (Swwwton). 

DntbwfiBe  (0) 0 CeHte— - — 10)2 
Blinker  87 
LamonB6 

mi arfm  -~i  WMlweter. SMaMa. MMar. Tut. 
Barnett.  Curran  (Burnham  TIVBbew  (Moore 
74L  Duane.  Smah,  Fronoh.  Britton  (Weiati  83V 
OoBteGoultf  Boyd.  Mahe.  McNamara.  Rwosr. 
Stubbs.  Larsrton.  Burley.  Donnelly.  WwflhorwL 
Bdnkar.  Subs  (not  used)-  Tnom.  Hamah. 
O-DonnaN. 

At*  I2B27  Hal:  H DoMa  (MdOwrwell). 


Non-League 


Kbanriwi-tMl  PtantMett (1)8 

Crawford  85  DMsson26.88 

UcSwsganQD 

IBbualaa  Gomkafesaon.  i«Mr  Bow.  Ooda. 
Hughes.  Larueaon  (Dow  Bftl. Taan  (Cbamiay 
62).  Lavaty-  Crawford.  Roegier  (Jadoon  68) 
MoBbiiay. 

Dnwriee  Uaitod  DyksHL  SkoMioark.  Malpoa. 
preestoy.  Perry,  Pwderaan,  OUteson. 
Zeltsriund.  W1  mars  (McSawgsn  63).  Easton. 
Dolan  (8lnclalr75).Si4)  (not used)  McLaren. 
At*  10.110.  Hal:  A Freeland  (Abarriatt). 

Rangers  _ (i)4  KBrwwrnk (1)1 

Negri  5. 67  (penL  Uliche943 

90.  Pomnl  65 

rwiyeii  linn  “ if |nn-ir'-l  *— in — 

McCalL  Pemru.  B)ork]uiHLTMm|Mllkir74V 
QaswHjns.  Hagrt  Gattuao  (Afoera  81). 
Landrup. 

yurwnnli  Metttrum.  UcGowna.  Reilly. 
Montgomerla.  Whitworth.  Hon.  Nevhi 
(Anderson  001.  Hwwy.  Roberts  (Varedle  81V 
MHoheil.  Burke.  Sub  (not  used)-  Findlay. 

At*  49413.  Ha*  W Young  (Clarkalonl. 

StJobMbi.  C)4  Holherwni) ID}3 

Kernaghan  IB  Handry61  (pen) 

O’Nall  3ft  60  Davies  06 

Grant  49  (pen)  Coyle  72 

at  Jut  relwwa  Main.  McOuWan.  Proatcm. 
Dasovu.  Kernaghan.  Grtflln.  Scott.  O'Neil. 
Gram  O'Boyle  (Kane  77).  Tosh  (O  Ha  Doran 
06V  Sub  mot  lasdl:  Farquhai. 

■uBisrmsB  Woods.  Chriule.  McMillan. 

Oar  On.  Jonaaon  (McCullocn  531.  Denham. 
Snlvuto.  Davies.  Coyne.  Hendry  (Coyle  70). 
Bom.  Sub  (not  used):  Wi karri. 

At*  4JS66.  Re*  JRowbohiam  (Kirkcaldy) 
LawJVwg  gualaiiTers  (mair  28 
Negri  (Rangers).  14  Winters  (Dundee 
Utd)  13  McSwegan  (Dundee  (ltd).  10 
Larsaon  (Celtic):  Donnelly  (Cattle). 
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LoneyU  UcStuv3 

HwieymanM  Brown  lie  35 

Alt  527 

Stanhanr  — (0)0  EwstHfe [0)0 

Alt  4W 

Stranraer  _ (0)1  LMogebm (0)1 

KnoiSS  Ftxr«et  73 

AIL  622 

tawass  CT . (0)0  Brechin  — — (0)0 
A*  1205 


FA  VAB&  First  nwax*  Stewarts  & 

Uoyda  0 RooeatarZ  Emttelgft  2 ktawOwy 
APS  Z Satmtayi  PartOnwi  WBHngton 

1 Stockton  4:  Stolmersdnle  Utd  0 Worn 
Auckland  Tn  a South  Shields  2 Chod- 
derton  3:  East  Manchester  2 Roesondale  Utd 
ftTowLawTn2SiHetentTn  i;Tad- 
caatw  A0 1 Thacktey  «:  Piudhoe  Tn  1 
Bradsworth  2 Poo  ton  Vic  4 AsNngton 

Z Prescot  Cabins  0 Sheffield  ft  Murm  3 
Roaslnaton  Main  It  Seaham  RS 1 Hall 
Road  Rngra  ft  Jarraw  Rooong  Boidan  C A 2 
Baooo  ft  Borrowaa*  Wc  ) Mormallanon 
ft  Easmgton  CoBlery  2 Burscough  4;  Oaa- 
aoughton  Wed  1 BtolnshamTnS 
(QittgiDva  Ath  2 RTM  Nawande  Z Haaoum 

2 Cha«aMja-Str«el  Tn  Z Amttnorpe 
Wed  1 West  Allotment  Cattle  1:  Bllllngham 
Syn  5 EczdeshlH  Lhd  1:  Co&oalon  Ga- 
bris*  i Uaraka  Utd  ft  Hadleid  Main  i 
Nartwlch  Tn  ft  Pmartaa  Newtown  4 
Haanor  Tn  ft  BUdwcrth  MW  0 Boston  Tn  K 
Kmga  Hoi  2 WatttesMd  ft  Bridgnorth 

Tn  0 BoWmara  St  Mtchaato  5;  Bkwstch  Tn  2 
Rushod  Otympic  0;  Sandwett  BorOSta- 
vwey  MW  4:  WOlaau  Wood  1 Worcaster  Alh 
ft  Stratford  Tn  0 BlrstaH  UW  ft  Mnteas 
Bteckatona  4 Coganhoe  UU  2 Banbury  UH 
1 0adby  Tn  ft  AmoW  Tn  4 Slapenhni  ft 
MewcssDa  Tn  I Pouali  MBs  ft  Knyparstoy 
Vic  3 Sontflacrs  Til  0:  Barwell  2 Fort 
Sports  Davomry  ft  Hucknail  Tn  2 Chasatawn 
ft  LyeTn  2 Stourport  Swifts  4;  Newport 
Pagnail  Tn  0 Frtar  Lane 08 4;  Racfewsll  Hth 
2 LOghton  Tn  i;  Hanrich  & Ptokaaton  3 
Trtng  Tn  l:  London  Coinay  1 Bracne  Sparta 
ft  BnrinbaaTnSBuryTnO:  ByC2tM- 
venhoa  Tn  1;  Concord  Rngra  1 ® Yarmouth 
Tn  ft  Woodbridga  Tn  5 Sowhend  Manor 
1;  wnitton  UU  i WeaWatone  3. 

Peal  Tsnw  Wcoton  BCDEdgwareTn  1; 

Ford  Utd  2 Suttoury  Wndra  3:  Nonarich  Utd  S 
Welwyn  Garden  C 1:  Avdey  4 St  Neota 
Tn  ft  Stalttd  2 Maidon  Tn  0;  Heton  2 
WHiam  Tn  ft  Ameranam  Tn  D Halamad 
Tn  7;  Hoddesdan  Tn  3 Bowers  Utd  5;  Faken- 
ham  Tn  1 Mtera  Bar  Tn  ft  Sudbray  Tn 
5 Bourne  Tn  l;  MHton  Keynes  0 tt  Wakering 
Rvra  3;  Wartoys  Tn  0 Baakton  UH  1; 

Hotnel  H#mpi»ad  3 BarMngalde  1:  Hilling- 
don  Bor  1 Ware  1:  Tlplree  Utd  0 Baiw 
bridge  wot  tli  Tn  1:  Waltham  Abbey  2 UKden- 
hall  Tn  1,  East  Grtnstaad  Tn  0 
FoSmafone  (nvlcta  ft  Thateham  Tn  3 Read- 
bigTnft  Bedtonil  FaverehamTnft 
Bunthem  1 Eg  hem  Tn  ft.  Langney  Sports  2 
Famhem  Tl)  1;  Bttay  UW  0 Brook 
Houae  ft  Chatham  Tn  3 (toUahaniTn  1;  Ash- 
ford Tn  2 Sheppey  Utd  1;  Mat  Police  3 
North  Lek*i  1;  Horsham  ORamcgate  1; 
Cowee  Sports  5 Epsom  8 Enron  ft  Tun- 
bridge Wete  2 Wk*  4:  Windsor  A Eton  0 
Shorenam  1;  Corinthian  1 staoe  Green 
ft  Deal  Tn3  Gbriwntv  <*  GuUon  1:  Bicatt- 
terTn  9 UUMiampton  Tn  5c  Abingdon 
UH  1 Cambertoy  Tn  ft  Eastoouma  Tn  1 
ChlpsKwd4:  Bodmin  Tn  2 Bourne- 
moutfi  ft  Chan)  Tn  1 Flral  Tower  Uld  ft  Chip- 
pen  hem  Tn  1 Devices  Tn  V.  MelkEham 


Ins  1 Porthieven  1;  Paulton  Rvra  4 Mrw 
eriead  ft  BAT  Sports  3 HaBen  ft  Hungartotd 
Tn  2 Westoury  UH  1:  EastMgn  1 Brid- 
port  ft  FalmoumTn  0 BriogwatarTn  1:Bt  Isl- 
ington 2 Elmore  3:  Bemenon  htth  Herle- 
quins  2 Totton  AFC  0:  Folrtord  Tn  2 Gosport 
Bor  3.  Andover  5 Keynahem  Tn  0. 


FaUrJe (0)1  Qowoaof  SUi-(0)0 

FHbHMatners.  Corrigan.  McGowan. 
MacKeiCio.  Jaiaea,  Berry.  MaABtatar,  Craig. 
MoGiUan  (Kefth  74).  Uep,  Hagan.  Subs  (nrt 
ism)  Oliver.  HomOnn 
OwessU»owfl)Maihte»on.  Kennedy.  Alton. 
Roan.  Thonfflon,  Townatoy.  Ctoatand  (Irving 
74).  Bryce.  Malian.  Eaaie  (FtamganaS). 
ltcKeown  (McADIater  831. 

Ath  9.735.  BsC  B Tall  (East  KUbrute). 


LEAOUEi  Brora  Rngra  2 Fraserburgh  3; 
Buckie  Tit  0 Cladinacuddln  ft  Dcnrar- 
onuatoD  Cove  Rngra  5:  Elgin  C 1 Rothes  1: 
Forres  Mechanics  3 Lossiemouth  ft 
Fort  William  0 Wick  Academy  1:  Hundy  2 
Naim  Co  ft  Karth  2 Peterhead  1. 

LKAGU8  OF  WALESr  Ei*»  Vale  1 
Welshpool  1, 8riwdtyi  Bangor  C 1 Abar- 
ygtwytn  ft  Caernarfon  Tn  2 Barry  Tn  5: 
Cemaes  Ynye  Mon  3 Carmarthen  Tn  9: 
Gorman's  Quay  1 Cwmbran  & Haver, 
tordwest  1 Conwy  V.  inter  Cabie-Tal  2 FUiyt 
ft  Newtown  3 Film  Tn  ft  Rhayader  Tn 
1 Porthmadog  & 

FAl  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  Premier 

DMMenr  Code  C 1 Bohemians  1:  St  Pat- 
ricks Am  1 DtxtdBlk  ft  UCD 1 Sligo 
Rvra  1.  Sahwduyi  Derry  C 1 Finn  Harps  0. 

BN6H  LEAOOa  Premia.  PMetere 

Crusaders  2 CIHtofWille  2 Gtonavon  1 
Portedown  5:  Unbeld  2 Gtantoran  ft 
OiriAgh  Tn  2 Aids  4.  Fbai  DMniaaa  Bally- 
clare  0 Dungannon  Swtfta  1;  Carrtek  1 
DjatlSary  ft  Umavady  Utd  G Bangor  * 
Notary  3 Lame  0. 


Pint  Rep  of  Ira  0 Poland  1 . 


Madooal  Mutton  Bradford  2 Liverpool  Z 
Croydon  4 Tran  mere  ftvrs  ft  Donetf- 
im  2 Arsenal  1;  Everton  8 Wwnbtey  ft  Milt- 
wall  2 BsrUiamstad  0. 


Rallying  round  Ofter  pages 

McRae  wins  in  BsMUS : 
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[.fooftaB^uardtekCOJik 


Premiership  managers  feel  the  pressure 


Pleat 


set  to 


pay  the 


price 


Michael  Walker  on  a black 
Monday  for  Wednesday 


AVID  PLEAT  is  succeeded  Trevor  Francis  at 
expected  to  be  Hillsborough.  tr>  his  first  sea- 
sacked  as  manager  son  Wednesday  finished  a sta- 
of  Sheffield  bilising  15th  and  last  season 


Wednesday  this  climbed  to  seventh,  only  two 
morning  after  his  team's  6-1  points  off  Europe. 


defeat  by  Manchester  United. 


That  however,  raised  the 


There  was  no  official  com-  stakes.  Pleat  has  spent  almost 
meat  from  the  club  yesterday  £9  min  inn  since  the  end  oflast 


but  Saturday’s  match,  which  season,  on  Patrick  filondeau 
meant  that  the  South  York-  from  Monaco,  Paolo  Di  Canio 


shire  side  had  recorded  only  from  Celtic.  Jim  MagQton  from 
two  wins  in  13  matches,  was  Southampton  and  the  Norwe- 


felt  to  be  a defeat  too  Cor  for  gian  Fetter  Rudi.  signed  from 


the  Wednesday  board. 


Molde  only  three  weeks  ago. 


Embarrassing  home  defeats  But  injuries  have  drained  the 
by  Crystal  Palace  and  Derby  squad's  resources  and  Satnr- 


County,  as  well  as  a Coca-Cola  day's  result  left  them  bottom  of 
Cup  exit  at  the  hands  of  the  Premiership. 


Grimsby  Town,  had  already  After  the  caning  at  Old 


put  Pleat  under  pressure.  Trafford,  Pleat  reflected  on 
though  he  might  have  been  the  relative  success  of  his  side 


helped  by  the  plea  made  by  last  season:  “We  did  as  mucb 
the  United  manager  Alex  Fer-  as  we  could.  We  maximised 


guson  after  Saturday's  game. 
"Throughout  his  career 


every  player." 

But  there  was  a weary  air 


David.  Pleat  has  produced  of  resignation  about  this  nor- 
sides  that  always  play  the  mally  hyperactive  character. 


right  way,"  he  said.  “When  When  asked  whether  the  pres- 
you  consider  the  length  of  sure  got  any  easier  with  age 


time  he’s  been  doing  that  he  he  said  "No";  and,  asked 
has  to  be  given  respect"  | whether  it  ever  made  him  feel 

IF  sacked.  like  walking 

Pleat  would  away  from  the 

5®  fRauifi  Dlaafr  hae  same,  he 


Premiership 
manager 
axed  this 
season  and 
the  focus 
would  move 
quickly  on 
to  a possible 
replacement 


‘David  Pleat  has 
produced  sides 


that  always  play 
the  right  way’ 


replied: 
"Where  would 
I walk  to?  I 
love  the  game 
too  much." 

He  had 
hoped  that  this 
week,  which 
culminates  in 


Bobby  Robson,  available  and  a home  game  with  Bolton 
a return  to  England,  Wanderers,  would  be  spent 
inevitably  enters  the  frame,  “trying  to  get  some  self-es- 


and  Ron  Atkinson  has  been  teem  back”  but  added  that 
mentioned,  but  perhaps  a more  “morale  comes  from  within". 


plausible  candidate  is  Danny  That  was  a reaction  to  a 


Wilson.  The  manager  of  Baras-  question  about  the  half-time 
o yJ£  Popular  and  proven  in  substitution  of  his  two  Hal- 


South  Yorkshire  and  is  a for-  tans.  Di  Canto  and  Benito 


mer  Wednesday  player. 


Carbone,  and  it  was  notable 


For  Pleat,  52,  it  would  be  that  he  had  previously  em- 
oniy  toe  second  time  in  25  phasised  foe  honesty  of  do- 


years  that  he  had  been  forced  mestic  players  such  as  Guy 
out  of  a dub  for  football  Whittingham  and  Peter 
reasons:  in  1991  he  was  Atherton. 


sacked  by  Leicester  City  after  The  Italians  are  crowd 
! “mo®1.  feU  mto  the  old  favourites  and,  after  they 


Third  Division.  Otherwise  he  were  replaced’,  chants  of 
has  a fine  record  in  a p recar  i-  "Pleat  out”  followed  the  man- 


?i^nf50f5&  £*“  k*®1  he  ager  35  he  talked  up  the 
joined  when  he  became  touchline  to  the  dug-out  after 
player-manager  of  Nuneaton  half-time.  g a 


Borough  in  1972. 


It  was  neither  loud  nor 


Swept  aside  on  Merseyside ...  the  Everton  striker  Danny  Cadamarteri  is  foiled  by  Southampton’s  goalkeeper  Paul  Jones  at  Goodison  Park  yesterday  photograph:  mark  Thompson 

Everton  0,  Southampton  2 

Guardian  Crossword  No  21,111 

Kendall  suffers  blue  hell 


23®  f“.d  ^eicester  fo1-  directors’  box  would  have 
lowed  and  in  June  1995  he  heard  It  loud  and  clear. 


Set  by  Rufus 


Ian  Ross  sees  Southampton  soar  away  from  the  relegation  zone 
overtaking  an  Everton  team  quickly  reverting  to  worrying  ways 


WHAT  Is  a man- 
ager to  do?  Two 
weeks  ago.  Ever- 
ton's  Howard 
Kendall  sent  out  11  good 
men,  true  and  blue,  to  con- 
test the  season's  first 
Merseyside  derby. 

[n  90  absorbing  and  mem- 
orable minutes,  logic  was 
turned  on  its  head:  Liver- 
pool were  mauled,  Everton 
seemingly  reborn. 

Kendall  ushered  those 
self-same  players  out  at 
Goodison  Park  again  yes- 
terday and  tc  suggest  they . 
let  him  down  would  be  to , 
understate  things. 

Southampton  had  lost  all 
five  previous  away  league 
games  and  yet  they  won  a 
rather  listless  game  with 
much  to  spare. 

Kendall’s  boys  left  to  a 
chorus  of  jeers  and  catcalls 
and  they  richly  deserved 
each  insult  that  cascascad- 
ed  Cram  the  stands  as  they 
marched  off,  heads  bowed. 
This  was  dreadful  stuff 


and  the  fight  to  avoid  rele- 
gation is  again  in  fall  flow. 
The  sad  thing  Is  that  even 
in  dark  days  there  is,  at 
times,  something  eminent- 
ly watchable  about  their 
football,  particularly  when 
opponents  have  a similarly 
debilitating  level  of 
uncertainty. 

Since  the  disintegration 
of  their  famous  side  of  the 
mid-Eighties,  Everton 's 
problems  have  been  Incon- 
sistency and  an  Inability  to 
embrace  the  notion  that 

they  have  a God-given  right 
to  succeed  against  the 
sport’s  less  celebrated 
sides. 

put  Everton  up  against  a 
Liverpool  or  an  Arsenal 
and  they  will  prosper.  Put 
them  up  against  a South- 
ampton on  a miserable  No- 
vember afternoon  and  all 
the  old  frailties  will  babble 
to  the  surface,  poisoning 
their  football  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  that  moments  of  inspi- 
ration are  lost. 


Yesterday,  too  much  of 
their  play  in  midfield  was 
undermined,  and  then 
wrecked,  by  a timidity  that 
always  threatened  to  be 
their  undoing. 

Once  their  initial  surprise 
had  been  overcome  and  tac- 
tics modified  accordingly, 
Southampton  began  to  lac- 
erate an  Everton  defence 
predictably  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  the  unwell 

Slaven  Bilic. 

Southampton  moved  for- 
wards effortlessly  and  often 
bat  they  found  it  difficult  to 
underline  what  was  on  ob- 
vious supremacy.  Patience 

was  rewarded,  however, 
after  24  minutes.  The  man- 
ner of  this  breakthrough? 
The  head  of  Matt  Le  Ussier 
--the  least  feared,  least 
effective  weapon.  In  the 
Saints  armoury. 

It  was  a beautifully  fash- 
ioned and  marvellously  exe* 
c***e<|.  BOal.  Having  been 
Jacked  out  by  Carlton  Palm- 
er's magnificent  pass.  David 


Hirst  clipped  the  ball  across 
to  Le  Tiasler,  who  scored  de- 
spite the  presence  of  five 
Everton  defenders. 

Duncan  Ferguson  struck 
the  crossbar  with  a fine 
header  as  half-time 
beckoned  bat  that  was  all 
Everton  could  muster. 

Neville  Southall  saved 
majestically  from  Ken  Mon- 
kou  but  he  was  doing  no 
more  than  delaying  the  in- 
evitable. A second,  decisive 
Southampton  goal  always 
seemed  likely. 

It  came  on  54  minutes  and 
what  a beauty  it  was.  Kevin 
Davies  simply  running  until 
the  Everton  defence  split 
like  a rotten  peach.  His  low 
shot  rolled  just  Inside 
Southall’s  left-hand  post  to 
ensure  Southampton  moved 
out  of  the  relegation  places 
for  the  first  time  this 
season. 

A bitterly  disappointed 
Kendall  said:  “The  crowd 
reaction  st  the  end  was 
understandable.  They  came 
expecting  a good  perfor- 
mance and  a good  result  bat 
they  didn’t  get  either.  We 
mast  find  a level  of  consis- 
tency — and  quickly.” 


WNUWW  NHZB  PUZZLE  21,104 

This  week’s  winners  of  a CaU Ins 
English  Dictionary  are  Richard 
Pamaby  of  Abergavenny.  Mon- 
"WWhsrtre,  Nick  Redfem  of  London 
BB.  A.  K.  Redhouse  of  WatertoovfHo. 
Hampshire.  Simon  Booth  of  Preston, 
"’cashtra  and  David  Mawdstey  of 
Macctesfletd.  Cheshire. 


® Stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions  (me 
on  0891  338  338.  CjfcwmMp 
par  minute  at  all  times.  Service  sup- 
pled by  ATS 


25  A capital  song- writer  (6) 
2 * The  banning  of  spirits  (6) 
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Across 

8 Joint  description  of  Eve's 
origin  (5,3) 

9 Mount  framing  an  artist  in 
his  element  (6) 

10  Sailing  vessel  with  a 
professional  second  mate 
W 

11  China's  sovereign  race  (5.5) 

12  Little  time  to  note  what 
happened?  (6) 


14  Two  students  put  inside, 
paying  for  playground 
tyranny  (8) 

15  There's  no  catch  In  tt  (4.3) 

17  Masters  tricky  currents  (7) 

20  It's  for  drawing  daily  fuel  (8) 

22  Grade  scrap  metal  inside  (6) 

23  Not  the  government's  work- 
place (10) 

24  Carefully  analyse  Kipling's 
work,  in  a way  (4) 


Down  

1 Second  drink  I have  makes 
me  frisky  (8) 

2 An  H*tfting  tune  far  singing  (4) 

3 People  will  mind  if  you 
dump  your  kids  here  (6) 

4 Takes  in  with  the  wee  of  a 

sail  Or  (7) 

5 Handy  thing  to  take  up  or 
run  (8) 

6 Security  zone  for  motorist 

(6.4)  j 

7 Copy  paper  (6) 

13  It's  hell  for  criminals  (10) 

16  Feelings  shown  by  people 
put  Into  some  distress  (8) 

1 ® ®£m®how  fit  names  into  list 
(8) 

19  Formed  a queue  at  the  back 

(7) 


21  It  carries  food  for  a flea, 

perhaps  (6) 

22  Haphazard  arrangement  of 
right  and  order  (6) 

24  Get  rid  of  Falstaffs  tipple  (4) 
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Solution  tomorrow 
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